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PREFACE 

"CROM time to time the pressure of other 
-*■ work has led to the postponement of the 
actual completion of this little volume, which 
had been almost written by January, 1905. 

In its production I have been placed under 
obligations to many, but especially to Mr. J. J. 
Dent, of the Board of Trade, who has not only 
given me the benefit of his long, intimate, and 
exceptional knowledge of the Co-operative 
Movement, but has, with very great kindness, 
undertaken to bring figures, when necessary, 
up to date, and to see the volume through the 
press during my absence from England. 

E. A. 
Off Port Adelaide' 
April i9'>7 
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INTRODUCTION 

General Divisions of the Subject — The Beginnings of In- 
dustrial Co-operation — Robert Owen — The " Industrial Revolu- 
tion " — Economic Inter-dependence — The Rochdale Pioneers — 
The Christian Socialists — Historical Landmarks — National 
Congresses — The Co-operative Union — Labour Co-Partnership 
Association — The Productive Federation — The International 
Co-operative Alliance — Agricultural Organization Societies — 
Women's Guilds — Past and Present 

INDUSTRIAL Co-operation is found in 
many forms, and in many degrees of com- 
pleteness. The working-class "store," the 
" Productive " workship or factory, the " Profit- 
sharing " Joint Stock Company or private firm, 
the varieties of associated enterprise in agri- 
culture are among its numerous types. Most 
of them could be again subdivided, and it 
would be useless to attempt to describe them 
all by any single formula. Constitution, finan- 
cial basis, aim — all vary, and in consequence 
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the part that they play alike in the co-opera- 
tive movement itself, and in the industrial life 
of the nation. 

The wider diffusion of profits, the mainte- 
nance of industrial peace, increased " efficiency," 
the strengthening of a threatened industry of 
prime national importance are among the ideas 
that are apt to assume special prominence in 
connection with one or another of these 
different co-operative forms, and thus while 
the significance of all may be included under 
some such general national aim as that of 
"increasing economic and social well-being," no 
narrower statement would suffice. Since, there- 
fore, co-operation stands for many things, it will 
be necessary to divide up the subject-matter of 
this volume, and the earlier chapters will be 
concerned with working-class co-operation, and 
its exceptional development in this country in 
the shape of the store and of the industrial and 
social movement of which the store is the most 
widely diffused, and most obvious sign. " Pro- 
ductive" co-operation and the partial application 
of co-operative principles to non -co-operative 
business and to agriculture, will form the subject- 
matter of later sections. 
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The cardinal principle of industrial co- 
operation is that of " equitable association," and 
in this there is nothing that is either new or 
even modern. In some of its applications, 
indeed, the principles of co-operation go deep 
down into the more ordinary forms of industrial 
life. They are peculiar to no epoch and to no 
people, and the independent productive society 
itself is, as Professor Marshall pointed out in his 
inaugural address at the Co-operative Congress, 
in 1889, "representative of a very ancient race." 

Although, however, origins may thus be 
lost in a distant retrospect, the beginnings of 
industrial co-operation as we know it in this 
country to-day are rightly traced to much more 
modern sources, partly personal — an impulse 
springing from a single life, and partly 
historical — which perhaps is only another way 
of saying that the engendering impulses were 
diffused among large masses of the people. As 
regards the former, the source of inspiration is 
found in the life of one strenuous and famous 
man, Robert Owen, while those who first laid 
the sure foundations of success were a patient 
group of comparatively unknown men — the 
Rochdale " Pioneers." 
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As regards the wider impersonal forces, 
they are found in the changes wrought by that 
industrial revolution which, long before the 
little group of twenty-eight men in Rochdale 
had with difficulty collected their twenty-eight 
pounds of capital and started their little store, 
had swept away for ever the old peaceful but 
stagnant domestic system of industry, and in 
introducing the " large system," had at the 
same time created the new class, numerous and 
distinct, of the factory employee. Much of the 
history of co-operation is the record of an 
industrial expedient by which this new class 
has endeavoured to deal with the new pro- 
blems, social and economic, with which it was 
confronted. 

In the changes and in the industrial 
difficulties and impulses of the early years of 
the nineteenth century, the chief explanation 
of the beginnings of industrial co-operation 
are thus found. They were times of stress, 
when food was dear, and wages low, when 
legal disabilities hampered labour at every 
turn, when women and children were unpro- 
tected by the Factory Acts ; and when home 
conditions were being deteriorated and home 
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stability threatened by the pressure of the 
new economic conditions that mechanical 
inventions and the rapid growth of the manu- 
facturing industries were introducing. Wealth 
was being rapidly amassed, but in spite of this, 
the spread of well-being for large sections of 
the people was checked. Population was 
rapidly increasing, but for many the country 
did not produce the means of mere subsistence, 
and it was between 1795 and 1834 that, as 
Arnold Toynbee has said, " the problem of 
pauperism came upon men in its most terrible 
form." 

It was a time that had made Cobbett an 
agitator, and that led Lord Shaftesbury to 
become a social reformer ; Carlyle to write his 
" Past and Present," and Mrs. Browning to 
chant her " Cry of the Children." The Luddite 
Riots of 181 1 had been an episode not less of 
suffering than of ignorance, and the political 
forces of working men that had helped to 
bring about Reform in 1832 gathered again 
in a fever of disappointment in the Chartist 
Movement of 1839. 

The experiences of these early decades 
were thus object-lessons of social and industrial 
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needs, and pressed with unusual force upon 
the sympathetic imaginations of thoughtful 
men. No mind was more responsive than 
that of Robert Owen himself, an enlightened 
employer possessed of unbounded energy, and 
from an early period of his life, as he had 
described himself, " an active man of business, 
of close and accurate observation." It was this 
man, who had started business life as a lad, and 
had become the manager and part proprietor 
of mills at nineteen, who was led to re-model 
the conditions of employment of his own work- 
people, and was thus induced by his great 
success, to experiment with wider projects of 
reform, to elaborate his "rational system" of 
a new order of society, and to expound the 
doctrine of a communistic basis of life in 
which men and women brought under new 
educational influences were to work with a new 
social impulse, in which remuneration should 
no longer be based upon a competitive wage 
system, and in which the stress, the uncertainty, 
the profit seeking, and the harmful fluctuations 
of the open market were to be abolished, 

Owen showed himself in the earlier years 
of his life to be something of a practical genius. 
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but in his teaching he proved himself to be 
something more. He was an ideaUst and an 
optimist, and, perhaps, by the very virtues of 
his mind, was led to place too ready a con- 
fidence in the power to realize a dream of 
industrial life in which men and women in- 
spired to " temperate but effective labour," by 
" a community of mutual and combined interest," 
should afford a practical demonstration of the 
possibility of eliminating the worst evils of 
distress and unemployment. 

Owen, like so many other reformers, did 
not allow sufficiently either for the inferiority, 
the apathy, or the ignorance of the individual 
units upon whom, in the last resource, every 
social public reform is dependent, or for the 
slow workings of intellectual and moral change. 
Neither, it must be added, did he allow for the 
complexity of industrial life, or realize its 
essentially organic structure. His schemes 
were often at once too simple, too artificial, 
and too optimistic, and though they were based 
on the hopeful anticipation of a widespread 
personal reform, and intended to be democratic 
in their constitution and conception, they 
would have required in practice the guiding 
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presence of a moral if not of an administrative 
autocrat. 

Although, however, his proposals led to no 
prolonged successful concrete effort, yet, from 
their ethical attractiveness, and because of the 
seriousness of the evils from which they were 
designed to help men to escape, they stirred 
the generous impulses and the hopes of large 
numbers of the people. Owen, forceful in 
action and full of ideas, had become, as Sir 
Leslie Stephen has written, " one of the most 
important figures in the social history of the 
time," and many were ready to follow his 
inspiring lead, and to make serious efforts to 
give effect to his proposals. 

For these, as for ordinary industrial enter- 
prises, large supplies of capital were necessary, 
and it was thus mainly as instruments by 
which capital could be acquired to be used for 
communistic purposes, that from 1827 to 1832, 
the Owenites founded large numbers of co- 
operative societies, between four and five 
hundred having, it is said, been in existence in 
the last-mentioned year. The following extract * 

* Quoted in Benjamin Jones' "Co-operative Production," 
Vol. I., p. ^^. 
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from the Brighton Co-operator, of May, 1828, 
will sufficiently explain the hopes and aims 
of these early efforts. 

" Wherever you go," the editor wrote, " you 
hear of hard work, low wages, and pauperism. 
This distress is the inevitable consequence of 
working for others instead of working for 
themselves. . . . 

" It is capital we want. . . . We must form 
ourselves into a society for this special purpose ; 
we must form a fund by weekly deposits ; as 
soon as it is large enough, we must lay it out 
in various commodities, which we must place 
in a common store, from which all members 
must purchase their common necessaries, and 
the profit will form a common capital to be 
again laid out in the commodities most wanted. 
Then we shall have two sources of accumula- 
tion — the weekly subscription and the profit. . . . 
The society will be able now to find work for 
some of its own members, the whole produce 
of whose labours will be common property. . . . 
As the capital accumulates still farther, it will 
employ all the members, and then the ad- 
vantages will be considerable indeed. When 
the society has accumulated sufficiently, the 
society may purchase land, live upon it, 
cultivate it themselves, and produce any 
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manufactures they please, and so provide for 
all their wants of food, clothing, and houses. 
The society will then be called a community. 
. . . But if the members choose to remain 
in a town, instead of going into a community, 
they may derive all the advantages from the 
society which I have stated." 

As if for settlers in a new country, the 
picture is drawn ; with a little capital and a 
little land, it was hoped that a self-contained 
community could be formed, of those who, 
withdrawing if need be " from the town," could 
provide " for all their wants." The extract 
reflects the widespread fallacy that it was easy 
to provide a way of escape from an industrial 
environment from which escape was for all 
most difficult, and for the great mass of men, 
impossible. And the difficulty increases. Ad- 
ministrative reform, largely sanitary, and the 
ways in which government, local or central, 
spreads its tentacles, alone tend to make the 
general life more organic, the individual less 
entirely free. Moreover, the nerve strands of 
industrial life are far more numerous now than 
then, their network^ more interwoven and 
more widely spread. The industrial world, at 
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the same time, grows smaller as well as more 
closely knit together, and as distance is anni- 
hilated and the powers of intercommunication 
are increased, the inter-dependence of every 
part becomes an increasingly important and 
real fact. This is at once the source of the 
hope of industrial stability in the future, and 
the cause of many of the disturbing fluctuations 
of the present time, but it leaves uppermost in 
our minds the idea of healthy development 
rather than that of isolation, on however lofty 
a pinnacle, or of re-construction, however 
carefully it be planned. Thus, save in ex- 
ceptional and insignificant forms, it leaves the 
idea of self-contained communistic life, be it by 
units or by groups, more and more of a chimera 
every day. 

It follows, therefore, that however idealistic 
and however considerable the moral worth of 
separatist industrial schemes to-day may be, 
none have great practical significance or even 
importance. The great working-class move- 
ments of to-day in this country — co-operative, 
trade union, and friendly society — are thus 
found, each in its own way, trying either to 
fashion an industrial life that in its main 
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features and foundations is accepted, or, more 
often, simply to strengthen the position of 
those who stolidly take their part in it. The 
modern co-operator is, it is true, more than any 
other, trying to carve out from the whole a 
sphere that shall be determined by his own 
scheme of things ; but even with him, however 
bold his dreams of the future may be, the 
vastly greater part of his effort is conducted 
under conditions which are, for the most part, 
acquiescent in those under which the main 
body of the industry of the country is carried 
on. 

Moreover, even as co-operative industry 
spreads, it becomes, at the same time, more 
and more complex and more dependent. 
Factories, for instance, are built, and the most 
modern machinery, made often by indi- 
vidualistic patentees, is introduced ; or housing 
schemes are entered upon, and the manifold 
products and conveniences of the world of non- 
co-operative manufacture are freely requisi- 
tioned. Sectional independence is, or should 
be, a bygone cult driven out by the mighty 
forces that make constantly for a great unity. 
It is realized, for instance, that the only hope 
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of stability for even such a modern project as 
that of a " Garden City " — so attractive and 
even so hopeful in many of its aspects — must 
be found in the presence of either manufacturers 
or individuals who, for the most part, find their 
market or their means of livelihood in the 
greater world outside. 

In the same way, the communistic principle 
of equality of remuneration has been beaten 
out of court by the inequality of powers and 
the varying gifts of energy and will possessed 
by men, and the demands for greater " equality 
of opportunity " and for a " living wage " are 
its nearest modern equivalents. Finally, it has 
been found impossible to dispense with the 
impelling and guiding force of individual profit 
in industry. 

It would, however, be misleading and 
unjust to Owen's memory to conclude that 
because " Owenism," as embodied in concrete 
projects of industrial reform, led to no great 
successes, his is a record of failure. On the 
contrary he, perhaps more than any other man, 
sowed the seed and tilled the stubborn soil 
out of which many of the most fruitful efforts, 
administrative, educational, and industrial, 
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were destined to spring. In the strikingly 
successful management of his own business, he 
demonstrated the practical truth of the prin- 
ciple that, even in their own interests, employers 
should consider the welfare of their workpeople. 
The Co-operative store that he himself estab- 
lished, and which has been described, so fertile 
was he in experiment and projects of reform, 
as " a mere detail " in the management of his 
factory, has helped to pave the way for that 
distributive store movement which is to-day 
the most conspicuous form that co-operation 
takes in this country. Further, Owen looked 
always above all else for the introduction and 
spread of political action, of an industrial 
system and of social ideas that should be 
productive of well-being and formative of cha- 
racter, and in the Factory Acts, in the now 
accepted principle that, if men are to have a 
fair chance of living decent lives, the material 
conditions by which they are surrounded must 
be also decent, above all in our national system 
of education, and in the growing practical 
recognition of the fact that in the training of 
life when young is found the best guarantee 
of trained and disciplined life when the more 
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formative years have passed by, his influence 
is seen. He thus takes his place in history as 
a pioneer of the first order — of the order whose 
greatest achievements are found not in what 
they accomplish, but in what they initiate, in 
what they point to not less than in what they 
reach. Although, as schemes, with the common 
weakness of most schemes — the too rigid appli- 
cation of theoretical conceptions — many of 
Owen's plans broke down, the value of much of 
his teachings remains for this generation hardly 
less than for his own to assimilate — the lessons 
of the sense of communal service, of the more 
generous recognition of the greater equality of 
claims and hopes that all men in the absence 
of restrictive and maleficent training should be 
able to share, and, if wealth be amassed, the 
acceptance of its great responsibilities no less 
than its delights. 

In other directions, without any of the 
ulterior objects of the Owenites in view, co- 
operative societies were also being formed in 
these early years, much as they often are 
to-day, "as a defence against the inroads of 
the distributing classes on the working-men's 
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pocket; and also as a means of promoting 
ready-money dealings, and the prudence in 
expenditure which usually accompanies such 
dealings." * 

The conditions under which ordinary retail 
trading was carried on pointed to the need of 
such societies. " The back streets of the manu- 
facturing towns swarmed," we are told, "with 
small shops in which the worst of everything 
was sold, with unchecked measures and un- 
proved weights." f But the difficulties were 
great : improvidence was rife, and " the general 
indebtedness among the working people made 
success almost impossible." 

Useful though any new plan of retail dis- 
tribution was, that helped to check the current 
practices on the one hand of offering inferior 
commodities at extravagant prices, and on the 
other of reckless spending, the early form of 
co-operative store had no special attraction for 
the industrial classes. From the modern co- 
operative point of view, the economic basis 
was unsound: "a certain number of persons 

" Ludlow and Lloyd Jones, " Progress of the Working 
Classes, 1832-1867," p. 132. 
t Ibid. 
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supplied the capital in small shares ; and divided 
in proportion to the capital invested whatever 
profit was made." In some cases capital was 
put in in larger sums by the well-to-do and 
the well-disposed; but the constitution of the 
modern co-operative store, although not entirely 
unknown, had as yet attracted no attention, 
and its adoption had been attended by no 
marked successes. 

It does not come within the scope of this 
little volume to attempt to write even the co- 
operative chapter of economic history. This 
has been already done, sometimes in very full 
detail, and sometimes in brilliant outline, by 
more than one writer; but it is desirable to 
turn the mind of the reader for a moment to 
a few landmarks in co-operative history, and 
especially to the work of the Rochdale Pioneers, 
who have been already mentioned. 

It is because of the success of their venture, 
that the Pioneers are regarded as the practical 
founders of the co-operative store movement in 
England. They made no great discovery, but 
they put their enterprise on a sound, and, 
for those to whose suffrages they afterwards 
appealed, on an attractive basis. 
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The first item of their programme was " the 
establishment of a store for the sale of pro- 
visions, clothing, etc.," but they hoped also to 
build homes for some of their members; to 
manufacture articles so as not only to produce 
commodities that their members might acquire, 
but to provide " employment for such members 
as may be without employment, or who may 
be suffering in consequence of repeated reduc- 
tions in their wages." Unemployment and 
low pay were also to be met by the provision 
of employment upon the land, and it was hoped 
that after a time the society might be able " to 
arrange the power of production, distribution, 
education, and government" for a "self-sup- 
porting home colony of united interests " and 
to help other societies to establish such colonies. 

Hopes and aims were therefore of the 
widest, but the practical success of these men 
is always identified with their comparatively 
humble object of " establishing a store." The 
essential features of this part of their scheme 
were the payment of a fixed rate of interest on 
the share capital, and dividing up the elastic 
element of profits among the members accord- 
ing to the amount of their purchases. Except 
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in this form individual profit disappeared from 
their scheme, and its place was taken by the 
now celebrated co-operative " dividend." The 
vexed question as to whether the employee as 
such was entitled to any share in the profits 
was probably hardly considered, for it is one 
of those questions that only assumes impor- 
tance when some measure of success is being 
achieved, when organization is somewhat 
elaborate and operations are extensive. In the 
early days of the Pioneers, with a total capital 
of ;^28 to deal with that had been collected 
among themselves through the slow process 
of twopenny or threepenny subscriptions per 
week, and with a small store opened for the 
supply of " a few common articles for the con- 
sumption of their own families," it is known 
that at first all service was voluntary. It is 
certain that no vision could have been expected 
to see in future developments the importance 
that has since attached to this particular 
problem of remuneration. 

Combined with business management of 
average capacity, the secret of at least the 
financial prosperity of the co-operative move- 
ment is found in the adoption of the two 
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principles that have been mentioned : the fixed 
rate of interest on capital, and the payment of 
dividend to members on the amount of their pur- 
chases. Membership of a co-operative society 
on this basis becomes a real thing, and adopt- 
ing, as the stores do, the political principle of 
representative government, the whole spirit 
and aim in business management is at once 
democratized. All inducement to buy inferior 
articles, to charge high prices, to adulterate, or 
to give short weight or measure should dis- 
appear, for the only effect of taking some 
unfair advantage of the member as customer or 
consumer, would be to swell the margin of 
profit that would go back to him afterwards in 
the shape of increased dividend. Thus, the 
natural preference for fair dealing that all 
honest men share, whatever part they play in 
industrial life, was fortified not only remotely, 
but directly and immediately by considerations 
of self-interest. At every stage — in buying 
stock, in selling, and in sharing results, the 
basis of a real corporate interest was securely 
laid. 

Upon this basis, to a consideration of which 
we shall have to return, an imposing structure 
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has been raised during the last sixty years, 
the total sales of the stores, founded on the 
Rochdale model, having reached a total of 
6 1 millions in 1905, and their membership 
nearly 2 J millions. 

A few other landmarks in the co-operative 
movement may be mentioned, either as incidents 
in its development or as national events that 
have had an important bearing upon it. 

Two years after the Rochdale Pioneers 
started in 1844, the Corn Laws were repealed. 
In 1847 the Ten Hours Act was passed, and 
women and children thereby directly, and many 
men indirectly, protected against the excessive 
working hours of the past, securing thus that 
increased leisure, the possession of which is 
almost a condition of individual progress. 
Fresh legislative steps were also taken towards 
giving freer scope to the great principles of 
industrial combination and association, and in 
1848 came the hopeful wave of revolutionary 
ardour. 

The Workmen's Associations started then 
in France were watched by Englishmen, and, 
through Mr. J. M. Ludlow, became an incentive 
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to the Christian Socialist movement in this 
country. It was in 1849 that Kingsley wrote 
his "Alton Locke," and it was at this time 
that, as "Parson Lot," he was most active. It 
was also in the same year that the Society for 
Promoting Working Men's Associations (of 
which the Christian Social Union founded in 
1889 may be regarded as a spiritual descendant 
to-day) was formed at the instigation of Mr. 
Ludlow, with the inspiration of Maurice, and 
helped, among others, by Kingsley himself, by 
Hughes and Vansittart Neale. 

The Society failed as an instrument of 
practical propaganda, for the numerous asso- 
ciations that it started rested on too insecure, 
and, perhaps, on too artificial a basis. They 
lacked growth from within, and in their form 
were in advance of their times. The pro- 
moters, many of them doubtlessly lamenting 
the rationalistic teaching of Owen, saw the in- 
dustrial evils around them, they were appalled 
by the "sweating," and to them, as to many 
others, although they were hopeful of the 
possible future of the stores, the lack of 
capital seemed the great economic obstacle to 
reform, and the abuses to which men, as 
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employees, were subjected, the great social 
danger. Higher aims were kept in view, and 
to Maurice above all others, dreamer of a 
divine order and profoundly moved by his 
conception of a present Kingdom of Christ, 
the economic proposals must have seemed but 
weapons of an inferior order. But he, like 
the rest, wielded them, and to provide capital, 
so that intermediate profits might be saved, 
and "labour" secure its fair reward, seemed 
to be the dominant practical teaching of the 
sad experiences of the time. But the event 
proved, as always, that it is as important to know 
how to use capital as to obtain it, and that, with- 
out either the power of management or the 
willingness to obey those who have, it is useless. 
The hopes, the disappointments, and not 
less interesting, the mental attitude of the 
Christian Socialists of the time are reflected 
in the following extract from a preface to an 
edition of "Alton Locke," addressed to the 
working men of Great Britain, written by 
Kingsley, in 1854. 

" Since I wrote this book five years ago . . . 
much has given me hope ; especially in the 
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North of England. I believe that there at 
least exists a mass of prudence, self-control, 
genial and sturdy manhood, which will be 
England's reserve force for generations yet to 
come. The last five years, moreover, have 
certainly been years of progress for the good 
cause. . . . There is no doubt that the classes 
possessing property have been facing, since 
1848, all social questions with an average of 
honesty, earnestness, and good feeling, which 
has no parallel since the days of the Tudors. 
. . . The love of justice and mercy towards 
the handicraftsman is spreading rapidly as it 
never did before in any nation upon earth ; 
and if any man still represents the holders of 
property, as a class, as the enemies of those 
they employ, desiring their slavery and their 
ignorance, I believe that he is a liar and a 
child of the devil, and that he is at his father's 
old work, slandering and dividing man and 
man." 

But however helpful the practical sym- 
pathies of others might be, Kingsley still saw 
that it was mainly by self-reliant action that 
working men must hope to advance. 

" Your destiny is still in your own hands. 
For the last seven years you have let it slip 
through your fingers ... How little have the 
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working men done to carry out the idea of 
association in which, in 1848- 1849, 'hey were 
all willing to confess their salvation lay." 

In the south, not only had the "self- 
governing workshops" failed, but no form of 
co-operative enterprise had been able to take 
root. Kingsley thus looks to the north and 
to Scotland, where, " thank God, the case has 
been very different." But it is the Rochdale 
system that has been advancing there, and it 
is to this system that, in 1854, the writer turns 
with most immediate hope — 

"God grant that the workmen of the 
south of England may bestir themselves ere 
it be too late, and discover that the only 
defence against want is self-restraint ; the only 
defence against slavery, obedience to rule ; and 
that instead of giving themselves up bound 
hand and foot by their own fancy for a ' free- 
dom' which is but selfish and conceited 
licence, to the brute accidents of the com- 
petitive system, they may begin to organize 
among themselves associations for buying and 
selling the necessaries of life. ..." 

For what was still regarded as a higher 
form of co-operation men seemed to have 
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proved themselves to be unready, and with the 

sense of the underlying need for education, 

Christian Socialists, led by Maurice, were thus 

led to start the Working Men's College in 

London. Legislative advance also absorbed 

much of the thought of those among them who 

had legal knowledge, and the Industrial and 

Provident Societies Acts of 1852 and 1862, 

forming between them, to quote the words of 

Messrs. Ludlow and Lloyd Jones, "the Magna 

Charta of co-operative trade and industry," 

were directly instigated by this body of 

reformers, and notably by Mr. Ludlow himself. 

Industrial reform itself, however, became a 

hope for the future, rather than a practical 

propaganda for the moment. But faith in old 

ideas was not abandoned. "As for any 

schemes of Maurice's or mine," Kingsley wrote, 

in 1857, "it is a slight matter whether they 

have failed or not. ... I believe that the 

failure of a hundred schemes would not alter 

my conviction that they are attempts in the 

right direction." The associations failed 

because the working men were "not fit for 

them." Kingsley doubts not, however, that 

"association for production will be the next 
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form of industrial development," but (this from 
a letter in 1856) "it would take two genera- 
tions of previous training both in morality 
and in drill to make the 'workmen capable 
of it." * 

With modifications taught by experience, 
the co-operative ideas of these early Christian 
Socialists may still in the future be destined to 
prove themselves among the most powerful 
solvents of the industrial problems that the 
nation possesses, and at any rate the note of 
individual responsibility to which they give un- 
tiring emphasis is of too essential an economic 
importance for their propaganda to be ever 
lightly written down as "failure." For the 
moment, however, the proved greater difficulty 
of co-operation organized " in the interests of 
the producer " left the field comparatively free 
for purely distributive enterprise. With the 
partial exception of the corn-mills, which have 
always been annexes either of individual or 
federated stores, and, as Mr. Benjamin Jones, 
the historian of " Co-operative Production," 
points out, have "always been approached 
co-operatively from the consumers' side," it 

* " Life and Letters," vol. i. chap. 14. 
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was thus co-operative distribution that cha- 
racterized co-operative expansion in the im- 
mediately succeeding years, and as has been 
said, forms even to the present time the most 
distinctive development of the movement in 
this country. 

In 1862, the year in which Parliamentary 
returns were first made by the Registrar of 
Friendly and Industrial Societies, legislation 
for the first time made it possible for one 
industrial society to hold shares in another, 
and the formation in the following year, of 
what is known to-day as the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, has been, from the point of 
view of the movement, the most important 
sequel to this permissive Act. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of this 
great society, not only in carrying out the 
ordinary task of wholesale distribution, and in 
contributing to the financial stability of the 
stores, but also as having furnished the focus- 
sing point of some of the vexed questions of 
co-operative policy. 

In 1868 the Scottish Wholesale Society 
was founded, and, in some of its branches in 
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active partnership with the English Society, 
now holds, relatively to Scottish co-operative 
enterprise, a position equally important to that 
of its English forerunner in the south. 

The by-paths of co-operation, as will be 
seen later, are perhaps destined to be as 
important as the main roads, and in this con- 
nection the amendment of the law relating to 
Partnership in 1865 is noteworthy. Up to this 
time, an agreement to share profits had been 
regarded as a contract of full partnership, and, 
in consequence, any workman admitted to a 
profit-sharing partnership, was liable to all the 
debts of his employer. In practice, this pre- 
sented an almost fatal barrier to any legalized 
experiment for consolidating the interests of 
employers and employed, by making the 
remuneration of the latter not only, as they 
must always in the long run, depend upon, but 
vary with the profits of the former. The Act 
of 1865 did away with this obstacle, and led to 
the formation of industrial partnerships, some 
of which have figured prominently in the sub- 
sequent history of profit-sharing schemes, and 
which, although they failed to realize for long 
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the great hopes that were at one time based 
upon them, are nevertheless valuable early 
examples of what may be done in this direction. 
Like the efforts of the Christian Socialists, 
they may be found to possess some of the 
exceptional significance characteristic of every 
industrial relationship that, in itself desirable, 
is introduced before men are quite ready for it. 

In 1869 the first of the National Co-opera- 
tive Congresses was held, and, proving the 
first of an unbroken annual series, led speedily 
to the formation of the Co-operative Union, a 
body that now represents the chief propagandist 
organization of the movement, as the Congress, 
which is now annually organized by the Union, 
does its chief deliberative assembly. 

The Union is now closely associated with 
almost the whole movement, and the affiliated 
societies, according to the geographical position, 
are grouped into various sections. The Con- 
gress, with which supreme constitutional power 
rests, forms with what is known as the Central 
Board the governing body of the Union, The 
Central Board consists of representatives elected 
by the affiliated societies situated in each of 
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the eight sections into which the kingdom is 
now again divided, Ireland having been re- 
constituted a separate section by a resolution 
of Congress in 1904. The Central Board 
meets twice a year, an executive known as the 
United Board meeting with greater frequency. 
The various sections are again subdivided into 
small " districts," mainly for purposes of con- 
ference and the discussion of matters of local 
interest. The whole scheme of the Union — 
District, Section, United Board (or Execu- 
tive), Central Board, and Congress, with the 
various standing committees and special com- 
mittees that are formed from time to time, 
together with the democratic basis of election 
that is adopted for the various bodies, provides 
a machinery that enables almost the whole 
Co-operative movement to realize its solidarity, 
and, be it for propaganda, for education, for 
expert advice, for legal protection, or for any 
other purpose, to ensure the expression of a 
thoroughly representative opinion. In 1906 
the Union had 1230 societies in membership 
with it, with a total membership of 2,115,995. 

The Co-operative Union, although the chief 
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central organization in the movement, does not 
stand alone even for purposes of propaganda, 
and certain other bodies have been formed 
because of what has been felt to be the limita- 
tions and the comparative inelasticity of the 
Union methods. In practice, this body is 
almost identified with the preponderating 
interests of the distributive stores and of the 
Wholesale Societies, and of co-operative pro- 
duction in as far as it is associated with these. 
But, since the days of Owen, the hope of actively 
extending the co-operative principle into wider 
fields of industry has never died out. Many 
have felt that the claims of " labour " as such 
must be conceded a special place in every 
entirely satisfactory development of the move- 
ment, and in 1884 the " Labour Association for 
promoting production based on co-partnership 
of the workers" was started, among the most 
prominent of its members being the late Mr. 
Vansittart Neale, the veteran Mr. Holyoake, 
and Mr. E. O. Greening. 

Closely allied to this Association, although 
in actual formation preceding it by a year or 
two, is the Co-operative Productive Federation, 
founded primarily "to aid productive societies 
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by combined action," and "to open up a market 
for the sale of their goods." It represents on 
a small scale the federal principle as applied 
to fields of co-operative production which are 
outside the Wholesale Society and the stores, 
and no society is admitted which does not 
practise profit-sharing with its employees. ' If 
these productive societies were at any time to 
increase in number rapidly, one of the chief 
functions of the Federation in its endeavours 
" to provide a market " would be to avoid over- 
lapping, and — a danger which the critics of the 
detached societies never tire in pointing out — 
of avoiding also harmful forms of competition 
between the societies themselves. As yet, 
however, it is the day of small things with the 
Federation, the total trade of the affiliated 
societies at the end of 1904 amounting to less 
than ;i^7oo,ooo. 

The International Co-operative Alliance, 
founded to spread the knowledge of the co- 
operative movement, to promote international 
trading relations between co-operators of dif- 
ferent countries " for their mutual advantage," 
and " to elucidate by international discussion 
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and correspondence the nature of true co- 
operative principles," was established in 1895. 
It holds a Congress every two years, and 
although it cannot effect much to ensure the 
solidarity of a movement which in truth 
embraces such very diverse elements that a 
large measure of independent growth, even in 
the borders of a single country, is for a long time 
to come not only inevitable, but in the interests a 
of experiment and freshness desirable, yet it 
marks a fresh step in the general recognition of 
the importance of co-operation as an element 
of industrial life, and of its increasing fame. 

Coming back to the borders of our own 
country, we find three societies — the Agricul- 
tural Organization Society of Ireland, founded 
in 1884, the corresponding Society for Great 
Britain, founded in 1901,* and the Co- 
partnership Tenants Housing Council, founded 
in 1905 — all of which give colour to the opinion 
that new work may lie before co-operative 
enterprise in the future, that will prove as 
important as that of the past has been. 

* In 1905 the work of this Society in Scotland was taken 
over by a new organization, " The Scottish Agricultural Organi- 
zation Society, Ltd." 
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With the mention of the Women's Co- 
operative Guild and the corresponding Scottish 
Guild, the list of societies that make for wider 
organization and propaganda ends, and ends 
not unfitly, by drawing attention to the great 
part, still often overlooked, that women can 
play in ensuring the practical success of the 
co-operative movement. 

If we resolve in imagination the great 
system of co-operative distribution into its 
units of membership, we are at once taken 
back from the conference hall, the com- 
mittee-room and the store to the home, with 
the woman on the threshold as the chief 
spender of its resources and oftentimes the 
chief influence. But as yet her eyes are often 
veiled ; her power as a social force making for 
the health, comfort, and pleasantness of life is 
not seen, either by herself or by others. It is, 
however, upon the diffused power and interest 
of women that the vitality of a great part of 
the co-operative movement to-day in England 
in a great measure depends. 

We have travelled far from the troubled 
early decades of the century, when the co- 
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operative movement was in its struggling, 
experimental stage, . . . hopeful, but spasmodic 
and unassured. At the present time co- 
operative industry takes a recognized place in 
the national life. It is confronted by no legal 
disabilities, and is watched with sympathy both 
by the legislature and the public, apart, per- 
haps, from those with whose trading interests 
it conflicts, or those who are impatient of 
what seem to them to be its too slow methods 
of reform. Co-operators have, in fact, a fair 
field and a good deal of favour, and the spread 
of their movement will be determined by the 
alertness and the receptiveness of those to 
whom especially their appeal is made. 

Co-operative industry still occupies but a 
small fraction of the great field of the national 
industry, and those who dream of the expan- 
sion of the present movement into the "Co- 
operative Commonwealth" of the future are 
probably hoping for a greater development 
than that to which its genius can ever lead. 
On the other hand, the movement is full of 
vitality and steady growth, and in some among 
the many forms it takes there is reason to 
think that it may be but on the threshold of 
its achievements. 



PART I— THE STORE 

CHAPTER I 
SOME GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

Essentially voluntary in character — Encouragement of Self- 
reliance and Freedom — Influence on Economic, Ethical, and 
Social Relationships— Its complex character. 

' I 'HE forms which the co-operative move- 
A merit takes are the outcome of three 
main forces : the pressure of industrial Hfe, 
leading to attempts to improve the conditions 
of employment, and to secure better value for 
money earned ; the exacting conditions of trade 
and manufacture making it clear, sometimes 
by success and not infrequently by failure, 
that real betterment can only be secured by 
the adoption of sound busin ess methods ; and, 
lastly, the spiritual energy, varying in strength, 
but running more or less through all the respon- 
sible leadership of the movement, with its 
reminder that co-operation will miss its highest 
mark if the character of its adherents be not 
raised, and if the heart of man be not touched. 

37 
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Co-operation is, and has been characterized 
by a great self-reliance, and as regards its 
individual members its basis is perhaps more 
essentially voluntary than that of any other 
organized industrial movement. " Freedom," 
we know, is a question of degree, and organized 
social life is for ever nibbling at its edges ; but 
in the co-operative life the limits of individual 
freedom are apt to be marked out more liberally 
than elsewhere. In this fact has indeed lain 
one of its practical difficulties, since co-operators 
have often not known how to yield to guidance 
in management, and submission to accepted 
leadership is one of the lessons that they have 
often still to learn. The fact remains, however, 
that in spite of many practical failures to give 
it satisfactory expression, the principle of volun- 
taryism has underlain in an exceptional degree 
all healthy co-operative development. The 
element of coercion hardly enters either for 
the individual co-operator in connection with 
his fellows, or as regards his relations to those 
who remain outside the co-operative body, and 
in this fact lie elements of ethical superiority 
alike over militant trade unionism which, when 
strong enough, practically makes membership 
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compulsory, or over any form of political pro- 
paganda that aims at power of some kind at the 
expense of others. 

Alike in theory and in practice, co-operation 
aims at leaving unweakened the industrial and 
social freedom of the individual life. Every 
unit of the movement in taking the step that 
brings him within the ranks of the co-operators 
thus takes it as a free agent. In the vast 
majority of cases he takes it, it is true, because 
he considers that the step will bring him some 
personal advantage ; but when this self-regard- 
ing freedom of action is combined with, or, as 
so often happens, leads to the belief that the 
oo-operative principle is worthy of propaganda 
for the sake of others, we are then confronted 
with emanations of the co-operative faith, and 
of the spiritual impulse of a voluntary comrade- 
ship that is trying to give effect to the co- 
operative motto that bids each man take 
thought for the welfare of all. This is the 
" gleam " that the best leaders of the past, and 
many in the present, would fain have seen, and 
see the rank and file follow, and the greatest 
failures of the past, and the greatest dangers of 
the present, have been, and are, connected with 
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blindness to this light, which to-day prosperity, 
and the maintenance of prosperity, no less than 
difficulty, sometimes overclouds. 

The most abiding interest of the movement, 
however, is due to the demand that it is still 
apt to make upon all who join it that some 
effort shall be made, so that all men may be 
able to look more courageously and more self- 
reliantly towards the future. For the move- 
ment is a hopeful and progressive one, and as 
demonstrating a great reserve of social force, 
capacity, and good will, it is perhaps able to 
establish a firmer hold upon the public imagina- 
tion than by its power to make for a more 
widely spread security and comfort, by its 
merits as an industrial system, or by its power 
to increase the economic usefulness of the 
individual life. 

In all of these ways, however, industrial 
co-operation is important. In spite of its 
manifest limitations, alike in aim and in 
achievement, it is able to exercise a distinctive 
influence in such very different fields as the 
conditions of economic and social well-being, 
the ethics of industrial relationships, and the 
national welfare. 
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It is, however, in itself, a very complex 
affair, "Co-operation" is always "more" or 
"less" completely co-operative, and the exami- 
nation of the various forms it takes makes it 
clear that one or other of its manifold appli- 
cations exercises also some special form of 
influence — social, ethical, or economic. Such 
examination would, however, show but ill- 
defined boundaries, for the forms of influence 
mentioned are themselves overlapping forces 
in life, often inextricably interwoven. Although 
no such analysis as that suggested is possible, 
therefore, it may be noted that co-operative 
distribution, undertaken as it is " in the interests 
of the consumer," bears most directly upon the 
questions of material and domestic well-being ; 
the applications of co-operation to productive 
enterprise bear most directly upon the questions 
of industrial ethics and industrial relationships, 
while the application of co-operation to agri- 
culture and the various forms of profit-sharing 
in what is for the most part capitalistic enter- 
prise, gives rise to the greatest economic 
questions that aflect the national welfare. It 
is to the consideration of the first of these that 
the following section is devoted. 



CHAPTER II 

THE DISTRIBUTIVE STORE 

Conditions of Membership — Shares — Fixed Rate of Interest 
— Supply of Capital — The Committees of Management — Staff 
— Prices and Profits — Dividend — Credit — Competition— High 
Dividends — Non-co-operative Sources of Supply — Their In- 
creasing Efficiency — Differences in Size of Societies — Incep- 
tion — Examples of Growth — London^The Number of Societies 
— Recent Growth — The Danger of Overlapping — " Loyalty " 
— Gain and Loss — Purchases per Member — Examples — The 
Influence of Local Conditions — Average Earnings — The 
Margin of Non-co-operative Expenditure — Table — Effects of 
Wages and Price Movements — Expansion and its Limitations 
— Comparative Table 

' I 'HE Co-operative Stores, in the form that 
■*• may be said to have started some sixty 
years ago, now represent, so far as Great 
Britain is concerned, the most flourishing side 
of the co-operative movement, and some of 
their leading features may now be briefly 
described. 

Membership is open practically to every 
one of either sex over sixteen years of age. 
The constitution is thoroughly democratic, and 
the most exacting qualification required to give 

42 
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voting power for the executive committees, by 
which the societies are governed, is that of 
holding a fully paid single one-pound share. 

This share may be paid for by easy instal- 
ments, but a common practice is to pay a 
shilling on application, and to leave the 
dividends on subsequent purchases to accu- 
mulate, no further calls being made. 

By the Industrial and Provident Societies 
Acts, under which almost all the societies are 
now registered, no member can hold shares for 
a nominal value of more than ^200 ; but when 
this sum is reached, the society, if it can use 
the money, can borrow it as loan capital. The 
supply of sufficient capital is no longer a diffi- 
culty, and in the case of some societies the 
maximum of share capital per member is volun- 
tarily fixed at a smaller amount than the legal 
limit of ;^200 in order to keep the supply 
within manageable and safe bounds. 

No member has more than a single vote, 
however many shares he may hold, and with 
the occasional exceptions of the first, the shares 
are withdrawable but not transferable. This 
arrangement is the simplest, and appeals most 
to the great mass of those whom the stores 
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attract and desire to attract ; but in the case of 
any special adverse circumstances leading to 
something of the nature of a panic, in the case 
of any widespread local depression in trade 
and employment, or if any considerable section 
of the members become for some reason dis- 
affected and leave the society, it is evident that 
this power of easy withdrawal may at any time 
become a source of danger. The provision of 
adequate reserve funds, and proposals to give 
greater power to the committees to suspend 
the right of withdrawal " whenever circum- 
stances arise that make this step imperative in 
the interests of all the members," were among 
the subjects most seriously discussed at the 
Congress of 1904, and a resolution was passed 
then advising the societies to take the matter 
into their serious consideration and to secure 
any necessary amendment of their rules. 

Interest, always fixed, is generally paid at 
the annual rate of 5 per cent., a rate that is 
somewhat abnormally high in these days, and 
the tendency is to reduce it. 

By the automatic accumulation of dividends, 
added to the attraction of a substantial rate 
of interest, the capital of the stores often 
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outgrows needs, and the utilization of these 
surplus resources is a practical problem that 
has found its chief solution in investment in 
one of the great Wholesale Societies, and, to 
a still greater extent, in house property — the 
houses thus acquired, sometimes having been 
also built, and in many cases let to members of 
the society.* Another important outlet for 
the use of capital is found in the various 
branches of "productive" business sometimes 
undertaken by the stores. 

Subject to the general supervision of the 
shareholders' meetings, generally held half- 
yearly, management is vested in the committee, 
and its ofificers are elected by the shareholders, 
and, as regards the actual conduct of the 
business of the store, in the manager, who is 
himself appointed by the committee, and thus 
by a process of indirect election. Subordinate 
employees are often appointed on the recom- 
mendation of the manager, and these, together 
with the manager himself, generally stand in 
the same relation to the committee as does the 
corresponding staff of ordinary joint stock 
companies or private employers. 

* See ch. xix. 
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The prices at which goods are sold are 
generally fixed at the general level of the 
district in which the stores are situated, and no 
attempts are made, as by such joint stock 
institutions, as the Civil Service, or the Army 
and Navy Stores, to attract members or custom 
by exceptionally low prices. The economic 
attraction of the working-class store is not 
found simply in a series of advantageous 
purchases, but in the knowledge that the profits 
accruing on the series, after allowing for all 
administrative and working expenses, will be 
at the disposal of the purchasing member in 
the shape of dividend. 

It is in this way that the element of retail 
profit, and, so far as goods sold have been pur- 
chased from a co-operative Wholesale Society 
of wholesale profit too, is eliminated from the 
price basis of the store, and that the purchasing 
member may not incorrectly be described as 
ultimately getting his goods at cost price. 

Purchases are recorded by giving a metal 
check or some other token, and upon these, 
when presented at the end of the quarter or 
half-year, representing as they do the total of 
the purchases made by the individual member, 
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the share of the dividend that has been declared 
is paid, or, if not withdrawn in cash, is credited 
to him as additional share capital. Dealing in 
dividend-tokens between members is always 
deprecated, but, at a sacrifice, they can gene- 
rally be presented at the office of the society 
and realized upon before the end of the half- 
year.* To non-members who deal at the 
stores, half the amount of the full members' 
dividend is generally paid. 

The impression is widely prevalent that the 
" ready-money " principle is universally adopted 
at the stores, but this is erroneous, credit being 
given by a large majority of them — according 
to the figures presented at the Congress of 
1904, by 1 40 1 societies in the United Kingdom 
as against only 507 which worked exclusively 
on the cash principle. The practice is depre- 
cated.t and the principle of cash payment is 

* The following is a " Caution " printed on the reports and 
balance-sheets of one large society in the north of England: — 
" Check buying : Members are warned that the purchasing of 
checks is a violation of the Rules of the Society, and renders 
the purchaser liable to an action at law, expulsion from the 
Society, and the forfeiture of all benefits. Checks brought in 
which have been purchased from any other person are not 
entitled to rank as claims for dividends, and all such cases 
coming under notice of the directors will be severely dealt with." 

t As, for instance, by Mr. J. C. Gray, in his interesting 
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extolled by co-operators, but it is, nevertheless, 
unlikely to be made in any sense compulsory, 
even in the sense of not allowing the credit 
given to exceed the accumulated savings of 
the member. Not only is the practice very 
difficult to check, and much more so to abandon, 
when it has been once adopted, but many 
arguments are advanced in its favour. It is 
said, for instance, that a binding rule forbidding 

analysis of the subject : See " The Credit System as practised 
by Co-operative Societies," published by the Co-operative Union 
in 1888. Mr. Gray, now the secretary of the Union, is still 
one of the severest critics of the practice. The question is 
referred to as follows, in the report of the Central Board : — 

" The growth of credit trading in the movement is such as 
to cause serious anxiety to those who have its best interests at 
heart. We have on many occasions called attention to this 
growing evil, and the practice has been condemned over and 
over again by Congress. Unfortunately, however, as in many 
other matters, the spirit of the movement, and the ideas of 
Congress, do not always actuate and guide societies in the 
conduct of their business, and many of them, anxious to maintain 
their trade and extend their business, follow on the lines of 
their competitors, and sacrifice principle for gain. During the 
year many societies have altered their rules so as to recognize 
and legalize credit trading to an extent they had never done 
previously, and a glance at the annual returns published by the 
Registrar shows that it is now officially recognized and carried 
on by the majority of the societies." 

A committee representative of the United Board and of the 
Women's Co-operative Guild has been appointed " to consider 
the best means of dealing with the matter, so as to induce 
societies, as far as possible, to adopt a system of cash trading.'' 
[Congress Report, 1906, pp. 138-9.] 
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all credit would often involve unnecessary 
hardship, or drive the member away from the 
society altogether, while the special circum- 
stances that may arise in the case of a labour 
dispute, of bad trade, or of irregular employ- 
ment are urged, and it appears that all that can 
be hoped for is that credit will still be regarded 
as the exceptional method of buying to be 
claimed and sanctioned only when circumstances 
appear to justify departure from what is still 
regarded by the vast majority of co-operators, 
at least in theory, as the golden rule of cash 
payment. The increasing extent to which this 
rule is departed from is, however, a very serious 
matter, and one that, if not carefully watched 
and checked, may, in a few years, do much to 
imperil not only the financial stability of many 
of the societies, but, which is far more im- 
portant, their power to safeguard the home by 
safeguarding the purse.* 

' In the cases in which, though forbidden by rule, credit is 
nevertheless given by registered societies — and nearly all are 
registered nowadays — it would appear that the office of the 
Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies could with great advantage 
make itself more effectively felt than at present, if only, as a 
first step, in the sense of asking for an explanation of the 
irregularity. It is to be noted, however, that official conformity 
with the rules in this matter may still be accompanied by their 
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The vast majority of co-operators belong 
to societies paying over i^-. 6af. and less than 
35^. dd. in the pound as dividend. Out of 1328 
societies comprised in the Board of Trade 
returns* as to the dividends for 1905, only 2*2 
per cent, of the total membership of over two 
millions belonged to societies paying i^. in the 
pound or less, and only 9*3 to societies paying 
over 3.y. (id. in the pound. The average rate 
of dividend paid was 2S. (>\d. in the pound 
— a figure from which there is little variation 
year by year, although the actual figure for 
1905, it may be noted, shows a reduction of 
\d. in the pound as compared with the years 
1899-1902. This decrease is doubtless due 
to recent agitation in favour of lower prices 
and dividends, with the view of bringing in a 
poorer class of consumer. 

The amount of dividend paid by individual 
societies varies roughly according to the margin 

practical non-observance. Not infrequently this takes place 
through branch managers, who, through kindness, or weakness, 
or because they think that it answers their purpose, give credit 
on their own responsibility. In some cases they do this 
genuinely at their own risk ; in others the practice is " winked 
at " at the headquarters of the society. The regularizing of the 
whole question therefore bristles with difficulties. 
* See Eleventh Abstract of Labour Statistics. 
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of profit that the competition of the outside 
market makes possible, and the amount is thus 
generally lower in great centres of population 
where the consumer is catered for with every 
imaginable device and attraction — poster, 
advertisement, "leading lines," bonus gifts on 
purchases, payment by instalments, or low 
ready-money prices, as the case may be — 
offered by the ordinary retailer, than in smaller 
places where competition is less keen, and where 
the individual rate of profit generally rules 
higher. In some small centres of population, 
most frequently in the North of England, the 
co-operative society may be so powerful as to 
be almost independent of outside competition, 
and it is under such circumstances that the 
highest dividends are most likely to be 
paid. 

Great centres of wholesale exchange, of 
which London is the pre-eminent example, 
tend to keep down the level of retail prices and 
profits — and thus of dividends, and this affords 
one of the reasons that adds to the practical 
difficulty of the co-operative movement in the 
Metropolis. It is, however, only one, and the 
normal disintegration of the population there. 
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combined with the difficulty of finding or 
creating the social or industrial bond that 
makes men know each other, and thus pro- 
vides the personal basis upon which the move- 
ment so largely rests, is perhaps a still greater 
obstacle. Co-operative success, moreover, 
always presupposes a certain amount of 
co-operative knowledge and of familiarity with 
its constitution and objects, and this knowledge 
or familiarity the vast majority of the people of 
London are entirely without. 

The importance of a co-operative tradition 
and of local solidarity as aids, and of outside 
competition as a hindrance, are probably 
reflected in the differences in the average rates 
of dividends that are earned by the societies 
in the various geographical sections of the 
Co-operative Union. Thus, in the Southern, 
the average is is. 3|-^., in the South Western 
IS. ^d., in the Western is. ^^d., in the Midland 
IS. S^d. in the North Western 2s. gd., and in 
the Northern 2s. iid. It may be noted that in 
the case of individual societies the dividend 
not infrequently reaches a considerably higher 
figure than the highest average just mentioned, 
but the exceptional rates sometimes earned are 
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generally a sign that the management is some- 
what indifferent to the circumstances of the 
poorer members of the community, who cannot 
be expected to pay exceptionally high prices 
however large the prospective return in the 
shape of dividend may be. On these grounds, 
therefore, very high dividends are often rightly 
deprecated, and are interpreted rather as signs 
of inconsiderate than, as might have been 
assumed, of exceptionally capable management. 

In spite of the importance of the attendant 
social features of the co-operative stores, their 
success has, after all, been attained in the first 
instance because they were able to discover the 
economic weakness of many of those whose 
functions they usurped. The competitive rival 
against whom the store finds it hardest to make 
headway, is the retail distributor who has a 
well-equipped, well-managed, reasonably priced 
shop, in which a " living " is being made on a 
capital and a turnover that might reasonably 
yield one. It is the small shops which can 
only buy in small quantities and thus at a dis- 
advantage, the turnover of which is small and 
which therefore are obliged, if they are to 
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succeed at all, to make large profits on what- 
ever business is done, that are most easily 
driven from the field by the stores. These 
shops are, it is true, often strong in their power 
of ready adaptability to the needs of the body 
of near neighbours who generally provide them 
with their customers, but, in general, they 
stand for inefficiency in the role they are 
supposed to play and for economic waste. 

This inefficiency, combined with much waste 
of time and energy, is still characteristic of 
much of the business of retail distribution, but 
rapid changes are taking place, and it is 
probable that in the aggregate the ordinary 
retail sources of supply have never been so 
efficient as they are at the present time. 

In this connection it is worthy of special 
note that people of every class, except the very 
poorest, are becoming less and less dependent 
on local dealers, save for very perishable or 
bulky commodities, such as meat, bread, and 
most vegetables. The parcel post, press ad- 
vertisements, printed catalogues and circulars, 
the local agencies of big enterprises, and the 
general increase in the facilities for communica- 
tion and transport, combined with the greater 
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knowledge to which all this leads of the prices 
that are ruling in other parts of the country, 
are making it increasingly difficult for even the 
remoter centres to maintain an inflated local 
level of prices, while in greater centres, save 
for articles in connection with which there is 
some special limitation of supply, such as the 
need of exceptional skill or taste, the margin of 
profit tends to be smaller and more uniform. 
To a certain extent this change has probably 
been hastened by the stores themselves, but 
for the most part it is due to wider competitive 
influences, analogous to those that, apart from 
artificial fiscal checks, are consolidating the 
markets and levelling the prices of the civilized 
world. 

There are other reasons, such as the 
administration of the Weights and Measures 
Act, and the Food and Drugs Act, that go to 
show that, merely as parts of the machinery 
of distribution, the role played by the co- 
operative stores is probably becoming less 
and less important, especially as regards the 
comparatively substantial class for which they 
for the most part cater, and by which they are 
at the present time chiefly used. For the 
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classes below it is otherwise, and to this point 
we propose to return. 

It would be very misleading, however, to 
regard the distributive store as being merely 
an ingeniously devised centre of retail trade, 
that made it possible for the working-class 
consumer to buy advantageously through the 
medium of the dividend, and, if he be so 
minded, to save, almost automatically, by the 
same powerful instrument. 

To some among their own members, and, 
it is often thought, to an increasing number, 
these two functions constitute the sole 
attraction, and it is undoubtedly to them that 
the stores owe the greater part of the economic 
strength upon which all else must be built 
up. 

But the store stands, or ought to stand, for 
much more than for successful trading and for 
thrift. In the supply of commodities that are 
not produced under bad conditions, in the pay- 
ment of fair wages, in its implied and practical 
protest against the grosser inequalities in the 
distribution of wealth, and, finally, in its 
demonstration of the spirit of fellowship, which 
is the higher quality and manifestation of 
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industrial association, it ought always to find 
a yet higher justification. 

The store provides, in addition, a training 
school that teaches working men how to 
administer capital, gives them fresh insight 
into its fleeting and destructible character, 
and that new sense of responsibility that the 
control and use of capital brings. The store 
is not infrequently a centre of education, and 
from it also, although in ordinary party politics 
the societies are neutral, there often emanates 
a public spirit that tells effectively and whole- 
somely upon local administration. The social 
value, in short, of a store that is co-operative 
in spirit as well as in form, is as great as, if not 
greater than, that which is purely economic. 
In view, therefore, of the influences that have 
been mentioned, that tend to diminish the 
utility of the stores to consumers of the well- 
to-do working-class as mere centres of dis- 
tribution, and in that respect to weaken their 
position, it will be increasingly necessary that 
due prominence be given by the leaders of 
the movement to what may be described as 
their higher uses. 
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The societies to which the foregoing pages 
have referred are of every size, ranging from a 
tiny affair with four members and aggregate 
sales of less than ^150 in the year to the 
colossal enterprise centering at Leeds with 
nearly 50,000 members and annual sales of 
more than a million and a half 

But, however large any of these societies 
may be to-day, they have nearly always started 
on a small scale. 

" Some working-man of somewhat more 
intelligence, or with somewhat more influence 
than his fellows, hears of what is being done 
by working-men co-operators in England and 
Scotland. He talks the matter over with his 
friends and comrades, obtains and circulates 
tracts, and finally they make up their minds 
to see if they can start a society." * 

In this, or in some similar personal way, 
the impulse is nearly always given, often 
helped nowadays, perhaps even initiated, by 
the action of the agent of the Joint Propa- 
gandist Committee of the Co-operative Union 
and the Co-operative Wholesale Society, a 
body that is always on the look-out for 

* Acland and Jones, " Working-men Co-operators," p. 33. 
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chances of expanding and strengthening the 
movement. The provisional committee is 
somehow formed, the capital collected, and 
probably advised and provided with model 
rules by the Co-operative Union, the beginning 
is made. 

Conditions as regards capital, the supply 
of which, at the outset, is always limited ; the 
need of experience in management, and the 
normal timidity of those who feel that they 
are risking something of their own, and know 
that they will have to make their way in some- 
what unknown fields, make these early days 
nearly always also the days of small things, 
even if the initial difficulty of securing the 
adherence of considerable numbers has been 
overcome. 

The Rochdale Pioneers furnish the 
historic instance of expansion, because the 
circumstances of their humble origin are so 
well known, and because the part that their 
constitution and success have played in the 
subsequent development of the movement, 
has met with such universal recognition. The 
growth of their society, however, from the 
twenty-eight members of 1844 to the 12,800 
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members of to-day, a figure that represents, 
from various local causes, some set-back from 
the total reached a few years ago, is by no 
means exceptional. The Royal Arsenal 
Society, at Woolwich, for instance, now (with 
the exception of Plymouth) the largest society 
in the south of England, and one of the 
largest in the country, began in 1868 on even 
a smaller scale, with twenty members and a 
trading capital of £*]. But during 1905 the 
sales of this society amounted to more than 
half a million. More than ;^20o,ooo had been 
invested in house property, most of it in dwell- 
ings erected by the society on its own estates ; 
the share capital amounted to ;^34 7,000, and 
the net profit, after allowing for interest on 
share capital to the amount of ;^ 13,694, was 
;^55,3o8, yielding a dividend of \s. 6d. in the 
pound, and ;i^2988 for the 1134 employees 
as their special extra share of the earnings, 
while something over ;^iooo was spent for 
educational purposes. The membership was 
26,146. 

Figures such as these, however, while 
illustrating the possibilities of expansion, are 
realized only when the circumstances are 
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favourable, and, as already mentioned, London 
as a whole is as yet almost untouched by co- 
operation. The place is, perhaps, almost too 
vast for the success of a movement which 
depends to so great an extent upon men know- 
ing who their neighbours are. The residential 
working-class districts are generally remote 
from the centres of employment. These 
centres are often on a small scale, and even if 
they are not, the occupiers in any given district 
are generally detached units dwelling for the 
most part in the midst of a sea of unknown 
faces, for, both socially and industrially, the 
bond of neighbourliness in London is notori- 
ously weak. Finally, in no place does the force 
of retail competition make itself so effectively 
felt as in the Metropolis — the cheapest as well 
as the dearest place in the world in which to 
live. 



^ 



It is worthy of note in connection with the 
rate of growth that in England and Wales, 
while from 1880 to 1894, 601 retail distributive 
societies were started, and 366 ceased to exist, 
leaving a net gain in each quinqennium of 78 
societies; from 1895 to 1899 only 127 started 
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while 121 ceased to exist, leaving a net gain of 
only 6 for the five years. 

The same feature is shown by the corre- 
sponding returns for Scotland. Here no 
societies were started from i88o to 1894, and 
54 ceased to exist ; while from 1895 to 1899, 
18 started and 20 ceased to exist, showing a 
net loss of two. 

During the years 1 902-1 903, however, the 
returns of the Co-operative Union again 
showed a considerable aggregate increase, and 
in 1903 the maximum was reached of 1481 
societies making returns.* In 1905 the 
corresponding number was i457.t It is 
probable that the great majority of societies 
recently formed are established in well-chosen 
districts, since it is the policy of the Co-opera- 
tive Union and the Wholesale Society, through 
their joint propaganda committee, to aim at 
consolidation and amalgamation, and, as far as 
they can control matters, to limit the forma- 
tion of new societies to those districts in which 
there is no well-established society within a 
reasonable distance, where, therefore, there is 
no chance of getting a branch established, and 

* Congress Report, 1904, p. 542. t Ibid-, 1906, p. 550. 
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where, in consequence, if any co-operative 
start is to be made, a new society must be 
formed.* 

Thus, recent years seem to reflect not so 
much the spread of the movement as the 
consolidation of the different societies, in itself 
a matter of satisfaction, and especially so in as 
far as it indicates, perhaps, some abatement 
of the difficulty that co-operators, hardly less 
than others, have often had, and still have, to 
contend with, namely the competition of a 
harmful kind among their own societies that 
had been placed in, or that had grown into too 
close a proximity to each other. 

The total strength of the co-operative 
movement is not, it may be noted, measured 
simply by the number of societies and the total 
number of members in proportion to the total 
population, but by the extent to which the 
stores are used, or as co-operators themselves 
would say, by the extent to which members are 
" loyal " to them. 

The most frequent charge made against 
the less thoroughgoing of the co-operative 
members is this one of " disloyalty," by which 

* Congress Report, 1906, p. 115. 
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is meant the habit of buying elsewhere, goods 
that the store could have supplied. This 
diversion of custom is generally determined by 
a comparison of relative prices, although not 
infrequently it is simply the maintenance of a 
personal and neighbourly connection already 
formed, or it may be simply a liking for a 
greater variety than any single centre of 
supply, no matter how well stocked, can hope 
to offer. 

If cheapness alone be considered, unless 
there is good reason to suspect that the alter- 
native sources of supply deal in goods that are 
not only of lower price, but are produced under 
anti-social conditions, it is innocuous, perhaps 
it is even desirable, in the interests of efficient 
store management, that the consumer should 
thus, within reason, pick and choose, and this 
power of selection that every one possesses is 
freely used in practice. 

The co-operator, however, soon learns that 
the cheapness of the individual transaction is 
by no means the complete measure of its 
advantages, and it is upon the solid personal 
benefit secured by a multitude of transactions 
that quarter by quarter are seen to bear the 
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solid test of adding to the comfort and well- 
being of the home, that co-operative distri- 
bution mainly depends for its success. In this 
respect, however, the test is much the same as 
that of all well-ordered expenditure ; but, as we 
have seen, the co-operative system has learnt 
how to combine with this sundry other 
advantages that facilitate saving, weaken the 
credit system, widen interests, and, especially 
for those selected by their fellow-members to 
fill the various offices of the society, create a 
sense of fresh and useful responsibilities, and 
often make for fellowship and friendliness 
among neighbours and fellow-workers. 

All these things represent an aggregate 
advance, alike on economic and social grounds, 
and perhaps the only drawback is found in the 
harder position in which retailers, generally of 
the smaller kind, are placed in consequence of 
the competition of the store. Not infrequently 
these have to give way entirely, and cases of 
individual suffering may then result. This 
effect of competition is, however, analogous to 
that which follows from the extension of large 
private firms, the successful establishment of 
the branches of which tends to have almost 
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exactly the same competitive effect as the 
prosperity of a co-operative store. Society 
rarely secures any economic gain without offer- 
ing up some sacrifice, and if the gain is real 
there is nothing for it but the adaptation to the 
altered conditions, often by painful processes, 
of those whose position is assailed. A change 
of custom is, it is true, often determined by 
mean motives, and the desire for cheapness 
" at any cost " — even at the cost of the health 
and happiness of unseen workers, is responsible 
for some of the worst evils of industry. But 
no class can complain of "unfairness" if it 
should find its services no longer requisitioned ; 
in a free industrial community there is no such 
thing as a prescriptive right to a weak economic 
position. 

The loyalty of co-operators to their societies 
varies largely, not only, of course, as between 
member and member, but by areas. It is in 
the smaller, rather isolated centres of some 
mining or manufacturing industry that the 
highest average purchases per member are 
most often reached. Such figures, for instance, 
as those for the Murton Colliery Society in 
Durham, with more than 1200 members in 
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1905, and sales equivalent to purchases of 
about ;^55 per member in the year, rare any- 
where, are never found in large towns, even in 
those situated in counties in which co-operation 
is strongest. Thus, in the same county of 
Durham, the average amount of purchase per 
member at Gateshead is about ^33 per 
member, or about ;^i per member more than 
that of such a great co-operative centre as 
Burnley in Lancashire. Some allowance has, 
doubtless, to be made for the higher average 
spending power of the Murton members, but 
the main explanation of the contrast which the 
figures offer is due to the greater alternative 
sources of purchase that towns always offer. 
In Woolwich, for instance, we find that in spite 
of a very active policy of branch extension, 
leading sometimes to their establishment almost 
in advance of the rapidly increasing population 
of the neighbourhood, the nearness of London 
and the growing number in recent years of 
well-appointed private shops, are influences 
that make themselves felt, with the result that 
the average amount of purchases per member 
was here a little less than ;^20 in the year. In 
Woolwich, the backbone of the Society is 
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furnished by the large body of Arsenal 
employees, many of them men brought up 
amid North-country surroundings, and thus 
both by the conditions of their employment in 
big works, with the easy growth of public 
opinion and the adoption of uniform trading 
practices that such employment fosters, fitted 
by early experience to apply the co-operative 
principle even in a semi- London environment. 
In the same way in Stratford, just beyond the 
borders of the County of London, the great 
body of men employed at the Great Eastern 
Railway Works supplies a suitable and, it may 
be said, even necessary nucleus. In the latter 
place is thus found the only other large society 
in or near London, and this showed an average 
of purchases in the year of something over 
£24. per member, a figure that, when, as with 
Woolwich, the proximity of London, and the 
alternative sources of supply on the spot are 
taken into account, speaks well for the manage- 
ment of the society and for the hold it has 
upon its members. But the average is still 
about 57 per cent, lower than that of the little 
Durham mining village. 

If we turn to such a populous centre as 
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that of Plymouth, although the society is a 
strong one, with nearly 35,000 members and 
sales amounting to ;^625,ooo, it is remote from 
the more concentrated energy of the co-operative 
movement, and the average annual purchases 
per member are found to drop to about ;^i8. 
This figure may perhaps be contrasted with 
that of the great society which has Leeds for 
its head-quarters — a still greater centre of popu- 
lation, but situated in a northern manufacturing 
county in which co-operation is particularly 
strong. Here the purchases per member 
averaged nearly ^32 in the year. For the 
whole of the United Kingdom, the total 
membership, according to the returns of the 
Central Board of the Co-operative Union, 
having been 2,153,185 and the total sales 
^61,086,991 ; the average was ;^28 ys. od., a 
figure that is equivalent to about 10^. iid. per 
week, or, deducting the amount returnable on 
the average in the shape of dividend, about 
9^. Sd. per week. 

As will be seen later, this average is 
approximately stationary, and it clearly proves 
that a large margin of the expenditure of the 
members of the various societies that might 
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have been spent at their stores is diverted 
elsewhere. 

It is impossible to state with precision what 
this margin may be, since we have no exact 
knowledge as to the average incomings and 
spending powers of co-operators. As of the 
working-classes at large, so of these, any 
figures that may be given can only be approxi- 
mations to the truth, since the elements of the 
problem are so complex and so variable. In 
connection with the stores, one special point 
further complicates the problem of estimating 
spending power, since the individual household 
is not infrequently represented by more than 
one member of the family, although represen- 
tation by a single member is still the general 
rule. Mr. Greening, in his presidential address 
to the Co-operative Congress of 1904, con- 
sidered that it was a safe estimate to take the 
2, 1 1 6, 1 2 7 members then returned for societies 
of every class, as representing 8 millions of the 
people ; and if on an average, we calculate that 
one family in every five has more than a single 
representative in the stores, we shall probably 
not greatly err. On this basis it would be 
necessary to add one-fifth to the weekly 
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average mentioned above in order to arrive at 
the amount spent per family, and the figure would 
thus be IIS. /d. instead of 95-. 8d. per week. 

If, including supplementary earnings, we 
take 34^. per week as the average incomings 
of the co-operative household, a figure that is 
probably below the mark, and the proportion 
spent on food at 55 per cent, of this total, the 
weekly average expenditure on this head alone 
has a potential weekly rise to about iSs. 6d. 
The average working-class expenditure on 
boots and clothing for the same class of family 
may perhaps be put down at 15 per cent, of 
incomings, or, on a total of 34^., at about $s. 
per week.* Certain other items of expendi- 
ture might be, and often are, made at the 
stores, such as furniture, hardware, coal, oil 
and tobacco, but without allowing anything for 
these, it appears that the weekly average spent 
at the stores might, if they had all the necessary 
departments, could make themselves sufficiently 
attractive, and if the members resisted the 
temptation to turn their feet towards other 
sources of supply, be increased by about 100 
per cent. 

* Cf. Board of Trade Return, Cd. 1761, 1903, pp. 209-217. 
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The following short table will show that 
there is little if any tendency for the stores to 
strengthen their position in this respect, and 
that while total sales and total membership are 
steadily increasing, personal loyalty, as measured 
by purchases, remains almost the same. 

Workmen's Associations for Retail Distribution in 
Great Britain 



Year 


Members 


Sales 


Sales per member to 
the nearest shilling * 






£. 


I s. d. 


1881 


546,712 


15,392,127 


28 3 


189I 


1,043,634 


30,568,069 


29 5 


1896 


1,354,021 


36,621,980 


27 1 


1897 


1,462,858 


40,074,960 


27 8 


1898 


1,532,832 


42,521,258 


27 15 


1899 


1,610,320 


44,985,490 


27 18 


1900 


1,707,011 


50,053,567 


29 6 


I9OI 


1,789,658 


52,670,719 


29 8 


1902 


1,889,178 


55,209,122 


29 4 


1903 


1,982,510 


57,373,252 


28 19 


1904 


2,072,792 


59,161,707 


28 II 


1905 


2,146,242 


60,901,553 


28 7 



The aggregate advance which these figures 
show must be interpreted so far as the money 
columns are concerned in the light of two facts ; 
(i) of any changes that may have taken place 

* No deductions have been made on account of dividend. 
It may be noted that taking the average dividend of is. 6d. in 
the pound, the total dividend accruing will average ;^3 10s. iid. 
per member, or something like is. 4^. per week. 
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contemporaneously in the level of wages, and 
(2) similar changes in prices. It is, therefore, 
especially noteworthy that from 1881 to 1896, 
the movement of prices was, with slight excep- 
tions and interruptions, steadily in favour of 
the working-class consumer. 

About four-fifths of the total business trans- 
acted by the English Co-operative Wholesale 
Society is in food-stuffs of various kinds, a 
proportion that probably only slightly exceeds 
that of the transactions of the various stores 
since food always forms by far the most 
important group of articles in which they deal. 
For instance, two recent half-yearly balance- 
sheets which are at the writer's side, of a 
rather small society with less than a thousand 
members, show for the twelve months under 
five heads of incomings the following amounts : 
boots, ^1,306 ; tailoring, ,^333 ; drapery, 
;^2,037; coals, ;^i,276; while the fifth, 
"grocery and bakery," is responsible for no 
less that ^11,291. In this society there is no 
butchery department, neither is milk supplied. 
In this case, the sales of food thus formed about 
69 per cent, of the total, but a corresponding 
analysis of the half-yearly accounts of four large 
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societies, in which, with the exception of milk, 
almost every possible branch of co-operative 
food supply was always undertaken, shows the 
following percentages : 75, "]"], 78 and 85. 
The aggregate retail sales of the four societies 
in question amounted to ;^ 1,3 2 6, 149 for the 
half-year, and out of this total ;^ 1,065, 920 was 
spent in food, or almost exactly 80 per cent. 

We shall, therefore, get a very fair, if not 

complete, indication of the way in which the 

movement in prices is likely to affect the money 

value of the transactions of the stores, if we 

know what the general trend of retail prices 

for food is in any given period. The table 

prepared by the Board of Trade* gives us 

valuable fresh information on this point, and 

indicates a fall in the average prices of food 

in working-class expenditure of no less than 

49 per cent, between 1881 and 1896. The 

cost of boots and clothing is also given in the 

returns, and this too diminished, but much less 

rapidly, the fall amounting to just under 10 per 

cent, in the same year. In the cost of fuel and 

lighting, little change took place, but rent, on 

the other hand, increased as much as that of 

* See Return [Cd. 1761, p. 224], Cd. 2337, [1904], p. 33. 
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boots and clothing fell. For furniture and 
hardware, no particulars are given, and they 
rarely figure largely in a working-class budget, 
but it is however well known that during the 
whole of the above period the general direction 
of prices in these commodities was markedly 
downwards. 

Of the items above mentioned, fuel and 
lighting do not greatly affect co-operative 
spendings, and furniture and hardware might 
be omitted from our calculations, but the effect 
of the rise in rents must be taken into account, 
since it tends to check spending power in other 
directions. Allowing for this, but also taking 
into account the very large proportion of 
co-operative expenditure which goes in food, 
we shall not be far wrong in estimating the 
increase in the effective spending power of 
co-operators at 31 per cent, between the years 
mentioned. Thus, if the sales per member had 
been only about /^ig gs. instead oi £2"] \s. 
in 1896, the level of 1881 would have been 
maintained. 

Since 1896, however, the tendency has 
been for prices to rise, the change in the 
average retail price of food showing according 
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to the table mentioned above, instead of any 
fall as in the earlier period, an advance of 
14 percent, between 1896 and 1901. Rent and 
clothing remain as comparatively fixed charges, 
but noting such differences as occurred, and 
again allowing for the preponderating influence 
of changes in food charges, it may be calculated, 
again leaving variations in wages out of con- 
sideration, that the effective spending power of 
co-operators declined about 1 1 '5 per cent, 
between 1896 and 1901. The 20s. of 1881 
instead of going as far as about 26s., as it 
would have done in 1896, contracted to some- 
thing less than i8s. Thus, while the apparent 
fall from ;^28 3^. to £2"/ represented a real 
and considerable advance when measured in 
quantities and not in money values, the 
apparent advance from the latter figure in 1896 
to ;^29 8s. in 1901, represents in reality a slight 
decline, since about ;^30 35., instead of the 
actual figure reached, would have been 
necessary to maintain the real average of 1896. 
In the later period also, much more 
markedly and continuously than in the former, 
the general conditions of employment and the 
trend of wages would also have led us to 
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expect a higher average. From 1899 to 1901, 
no important field of employment was greatly 
disturbed by industrial disputes, as had been 
the case in the two preceding years ; trade was 
buoyant and wages were exceptionally high. 
During 1902- 1906, there has been some set- 
back alike in prices and wages, and some 
reflection of this is probably excusable in the 
somewhat smaller average outlay per member 
shown for these years. 

The general conclusion, however, to which 
a study of the table on page 72 leads us, after 
all allowance is made for the fact already 
mentioned that not infrequently more than one 
member of the family joins, a practice that, as 
women are learning to take a greater interest 
in the stores, is tending to become more 
common when the rules of the societies make 
it possible — is that, while the movement is 
strong and steadily growing, the rate of 
growth, or at least of expansion, is somewhat 
slackening, and that the average trading hold 
upon individual members, reflecting, as the 
figures do, a somewhat limited loyalty, is 
either stationary or tending to become slightly 
weaker. 
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It may seem to some readers of these 
pages that contradictory arguments have been 
advanced with regard to the co-operative 
movement ; since, on the one hand, influences 
have been mentioned that are tending to 
weaken the position of the stores, and on the 
other much has been written emphasizing their 
continued and increasing vitality. 

It will be found, however, that there is no 
incompatibility between the two lines of argu- 
ment. Enough has been written to show how 
great are the economic and social advantages 
of a well-managed society. Even in a district 
in which the economic gain as a shopping 
centre is not, or perhaps is no longer, great, 
when once a start has been successfully made, 
when considerable numbers have invested their 
savings and developed financial interest in the 
continued prosperity of the store, and when on 
wider grounds they have become interested in 
its management and its welfare, a body of 
opinion and of goodwill exists that goes far 
towards ensuring stability and even growth, in 
the face of strongly adverse competitive con- 
ditions. The store will be found to possess an 
economic and social momentum which it will 
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need either great mismanagement or great 
disaster to destroy or arrest. 

The fields, moreover, in which there is good 
ground for thinking that there are favourable 
openings for new societies, are far from being 
exhausted, while in the increase of population 
and the development of industry, fresh fields 
are being constantly created. Moreover, as 
the children of co-operators grow up and 
become in their turn heads of families and 
householders, many of them would almost, as 
a matter of course, associate themselves with 
the neighbouring society, and the movement 
is old enough now to be reaping the full 
benefits of traditional or inherited allegiance 
and experience. " I have seven sons," said a 
woman of nearly seventy years of age, at a 
recent co-operative congress, " all married and 
all co-operators." 

Thus, leaving out of account the increasingly 
effective help that may be given by central 
organizations whether in the form of advice, as 
by the Co-operative Union, or by way of 
facilitating the actual business of store manage- 
ment, as with the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, there are more than sufficient grounds 
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to account for the continued development of 
the movement. 

The table on page 8 1 gives the most salient 
particulars of this growth since 1881, and for 
the purposes of comparison, and in order to 
make it easier to keep in view the position of 
the co-operative store movement in relation to 
yet wider interests, figures of population, total 
exports and imports, and income-tax assess- 
ments have been added. For it seems well, 
since every industrial action helps or hinders, 
makes or mars, the national life, and since in- 
dustrial " movements " are never self-contained, 
but always dependent for their vitality upon 
that of the larger life in the midst of which 
they flourish, that we should be reminded that 
even the most notable of these derive their 
essential importance, not from their own 
achievements or greatness, but from the extent 
to which these are consistent with the welfare 
of the whole body. 

During the period covered by the table, 
the percentage of members of co-operative 
societies to the whole population of the 
United Kingdom increased from less than 2 
to about 5, and the total membership in Great 
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Britain in 1905, on the basis accepted on page 
70, would have represented about 776 million 
persons, or about 20 per cent, of the total 
population. The total sales in 1905, adding 
on ^185,438 for Ireland, and accepting the 
official estimate that the total wages bill of the 
whole country amounts to about 725 millions 
would have been equivalent to a little more 
than 8^ per cent, of this great sum. 



CHAPTER III 
CENTRALIZATION 

The Co-operative Union — A Danger — Co-operative Whole- 
sale Societies — Federation — The English Wholesale Society — 
Facts and Figures — Functions — Special Competitive Advan- 
tages of the Wholesales — Position of Employees 

OO far, co-operative societies have been 
^ described for the most part as though 
they were detached units of distributive enter- 
prise and social life, but at the present time 
very few are such. 

Through the Co-operative Union the great 
majority of them are, as we have seen, con- 
nected with the chief propagandist body of the 
movement ; and to the network of its organiza- 
tion, which the Union spreads over the whole 
country, reference has been already made. 
For purposes of guidance, legal advice, con- 
ference, the circulation of co-operative publica- 
tions, and educational propaganda — to name 
some only among the objects which the Union 

83 
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sets before itself — the societies are provided 
with a rallying point and a nucleus that serve 
to give them a consciousness of unity that, 
amid the differences of aim that may be repre- 
sented by the constituent societies of the Union 
or by the delegates sent up to its annual Con- 
gress, brings at times an invigorating sense 
that the movement is representative of hopes 
far larger than can be focussed in any single 
enterprise. And stimulus of this kind is of 
the greatest value, for the intellectual and 
moral difficulty of the movement is to keep 
the imagination alive and the outlook compre- 
hensive. As years go by, this difficulty has 
been increased by prosperity and by the 
absorption of so much of the energy of the 
movement in the management of materially 
successful undertakings. It remains, therefore, 
in the altered and far more favourable con- 
ditions of to-day, for the Union perhaps more 
than for any other co-operative organization, 
to fan enthusiasm, to discover and to inspire 
gifts and powers of leadership, and to cherish 
the memory of great traditions, for the danger 
of co-operation appears to be to-day even more 
than it was twenty years ago, lest, as Arnold 
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Toynbee said at Oxford in 1882, "material 
comfort may diminish spiritual energy." * 

The danger is, it is true, by no means 
peculiar to the co-operative world. It is, 
perhaps, national, and, at any rate, save among 
the very poor, it threatens large sections of 
almost every class. It is to the honour of the 
co-operative movement that in its case, in the 
midst of so many entirely admirable manifesta- 
tions of its vitality, this danger should loom so 
large. 

The explanation is found in the high aims 
with which the movement is traditionally 
identified, for in every relationship we grade 
our judgments. The dignitary of the Church, 
for instance, who is guilty of grasping conduct, 
is thought of more harshly than is the money- 
lender detected in the same offence, and so, in 
the co-operative movement, we look for some- 
thing more than just dealing, capable manage- 
ment, financial success, and the exercise of 
thrift. It is thus that we are led to look to 
the Union for an impulse that shall attach 
as much importance to fearlessness and to 
progress as to safety, and that shall direct the 

* " The Industrial Revolution, etc.," p. 230. 
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co-operative mind unceasingly from achieve- 
ment to aspiration. 

The close association that is now main- 
tained with the Co-operative Wholesale 
Society makes it more necessary to emphasize 
this need than it would have been in the 
past, because the Wholesale, in virtue of its 
functions, stands emphatically for the in- 
dustrial and financial stability as distinct from 
the moral energy of the movement. 

The present Co-operativej Wholesale 
Societies of England and Scotland are the 
sequel to earlier attempts made to provide 
the retail societies with the facilities for advan- 
tageous buying that a wholesale source of 
supply, controlled by and managed in the 
interests of the societies, can furnish. In 
1832 the Owenites had made an attempt at 
Liverpool; in 1850 the Christian Socialists 
one in London, and in 1855 the Rochdale 
Pioneers had started a wholesale department. 
All of these, from one cause or another, failed, 
but their failure helped to prepare the way 
for the remarkable business success that has 
attended the efforts of the existing societies. 

They, and especially the English society, 
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are now emphatically the big things of the 
movement in this country, and, at the present 
time, out of the total purchases of the members 
of the stores, goods to the value of about 
27 millions are supplied to them by these great 
societies. 

It is, however, rather in their constitution 
than in the magnitude of their operations that 
the essential cause of their importance is found, 
since, membership being confined to co-opera- 
tive societies, and the societies not only elect 
ing the general committees of the Wholesales 
upon which executive power is devolved, but 
also sending up their representatives to 
quarterly meetings, to which the executives 
report, the whole of the federated stores have 
a direct corporate responsibility for every im- 
portant step that is taken and for the policy 
adopted. In the case of the English Whole- 
sale Society, the quarterly meetings of dele- 
gates are held at the Newcastle and London 
branches, as well as at other centres, in 
addition to the final meeting at the head- 
quarters in Manchester. The final meeting 
is fixed for one week after the others. The 
delegates appointed by the societies can attend 
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any one of the various meetings they select. 
The same agenda is considered at all the 
meetings, and the final decision in any con- 
troverted matter is arrived at by totalling the 
votes of the delegates wherever recorded. A 
quarterly meeting at head-quarters is generally 
attended by about 700 delegates. 

This diffusion of the sentiment, and in 
many respects of the reality of responsibility, 
is one of the advantages that a federated 
industrial democracy can secure, and up to the 
present time the growth of the Wholesale 
Societies is at once a proof of the power they 
possess of adapting their methods of manage- 
ment to fresh needs, and a testimony to the 
soundness of their constitution. Started in 
1864, with a constituent membership of the 
share-holding societies of 18,337, and sales at 
the rate of about ;^90,ooo per annum, in 
1905 the English Wholesale had a member- 
ship of societies that embraced over 1,600,000 
members and sales that amounted to nearly 
2 1 millions. In the same way the sales of the 
Scottish Society had increased from ;^8 1,000 in 
1869 to nearly 7 millions in 1905. 

It is no wonder that a great heave of 
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satisfaction, if not of pride, breaks from the 
co-operator as he thinks on these achieve- 
ments, and the feeling is apt to be fostered 
still more as he walks through one of the great 
entrep6ts of his society, or even as he turns 
over the pages of the Wholesale Annual. 
In this substantial volume he is glad to see 
particulars of the head-quarters' establishment 
of the English Society at Manchester, or of 
the great branches at Newcastle and London, 
and to learn that at these three distributing 
centres alone there are 3860 persons em- 
ployed ; to know that there are depots at 
Bristol, Cardiff, and Northampton ; special 
purchasing depots, among other places, at 
Liverpool, Tralee, New York, Montreal, 
Copenhagen, Hamburg, and Sydney ; sale- 
rooms at some of the more important centres 
of population in this country, where the 
Wholesale is otherwise unrepresented ; ship- 
ping offices at Goole, Garston, Rouen, and 
Calais, and a small co-operative fleet of eight 
steamships. At these various centres he 
learns that 5794 persons in all are employed, 
and sees that there are 9352 at the various pro- 
ductive works, bringing the total employees 
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of the society up to the imposing total of 
15,145. If he pursues his quest, he will find 
that the Annual gives, on their smaller scale, 
similar particulars of the sister society in 
Scotland, the roll of the employees of which 
has now reached 6635. 

Of the various properties of both societies 
illustrations are given, and the member of the 
humble village store can see pictures of the 
great ranges of buildings in which, as a member 
of a federated society, he has some feeling of 
proprietorship — the great offices, warehouses, 
depots, and factories, and his imagination is 
perhaps especially stirred by the pictures of 
the distant tea plantations and the factory that 
the two societies jointly own in the Far East, 
and by the photograph of the great group of 
coolies employed thereon. 

If he turns to the financial statement, he 
has little difficulty in seeing the results of the 
management of the committees in whose election 
he had a voice. Nearly every department, 
distributive or productive, is shown with its 
separate working, and he can generally see 
almost at a glance where losses, if any, are 
being made, and where gains ; where ground 
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is being lost or won. He can see swelling 
totals of aggregate profits (which it may be 
noted, although ordinary wholesale prices are 
charged, are, in proportion to turnover, not 
large) of membership and of capital, and, if he 
will, he can turn from the business record of 
current and past years to a series of general 
articles on wider matters of social import. 

It is perhaps especially by the insertion of 
these articles that the general reader is reminded 
that he is studying the particulars of an organi- 
zation that is identified with something more 
than ordinary trading and manufacturing enter- 
prise, but it is only by recalling to his mind 
the million and odd members of the con- 
stituent societies, and remembering that these 
are members of the working-class community, 
that the really significant fact is brought home 
to him that the Wholesales are first and fore- 
most demonstrations of the power of "labour" 
to conduct on a representative basis a great 
business and financial undertaking. 

In various subsidiary ways, besides those 
already mentioned, the societies now make 
themselves felt. The English society, for 
instance, sends duly qualified auditors to audit 
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the accounts of some eighty of the retail 
societies — a function that is probably destined 
greatly to increase in importance, " The 
Wholesale " is also a centre to which the 
committee of a store can turn for practical 
advice in starting business or in opening a new 
department ; in buying land or in building new 
premises. " If capital is urgently wanted for 
some development, and a loan or mortgage is 
to be effected," * a society is very likely to 
turn in the same direction. About 400 societies 
use TAe Wheatsheaf, the illustrated paper 
issued by the Wholesale, adding to it their 
few pages of local matter, in a way that is 
analogous to that adopted by so many parish 
magazines. By this plan a monthly circulation 
of 300,000 copies has been secured for a paper 
that, containing material of general interest, 
has it as a chief object to keep the claims of 
the Wholesale and of wholesale co-operation 
before large numbers of co-operators through- 
out the country. 

It would, however, be erroneous to draw 
any very far-reaching conclusions as regards 
the future from the admittedly great positions 

* Cf. " The ' Wholesale ' of To-day " (1904), p. 38. 
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that the Wholesale Societies have won, or from 
the analogous examples of the great distributive 
retail stores, for in both directions, in as far as 
business capacity has so far been demonstrated, 
it has shown itself, considerable though the 
co-operative movement is, in rather limited 
and not very elastic fields. 

As regards the Wholesale Societies, it has 
to be remembered that their economic position 
is very greatly strengthened by the fact that 
they follow the formation of well-disposed 
groups of probable customers. If pioneer 
work has to be undertaken, and a "connec- 
tion" among consumers formed, this has pro- 
bably been the preliminary task of some inner 
circle of the members of the various federated 
stores. When, therefore, such a store joins 
one of the Wholesale Societies, it does so as 
a centre of discovered demand. The Whole- 
sales, although, in conjunction with the Co- 
operative Union, they undertake a certain 
amount of propagandist work, have thus never 
to " make trade " in the ordinary sense of the 
words, and the nature and the risks of their 
task are thereby immensely simplified and 
lessened. 
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Moreover, in dealing with their customers — 
the societies in membership — their position is 
greatly strengthened over that of competing 
wholesale merchants by exactly the same senti- 
ment that cceteris paribus (which for many 
co-operators may be interpreted "prices else- 
where not dissuading") creates an exceptional 
inducement to individual members of the dis- 
tributive store to deal with it in preference to 
going elsewhere. Thus, the investment of 
some of the store capital in the Wholesale, and 
the knowledge that it is being used in the 
interests of all the federated societies, and 
further, the fact that in the balance-sheet of 
the store the dividend paid by the Wholesale 
will figure at the end of the half-year, are each 
of them considerations that will weigh with the 
committee of the federated society, and still 
further strengthen and differentiate the position 
of the Wholesales as compared with that of the 
ordinary merchant. 

When to such advantages there is added 
the convenience to the store manager and 
committee of being able to buy nearly every- 
thing that is required, groceries and drapery, 
no less than boots, chairs, and tobacco, from a 
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single centre, that gives, as a matter of course, 
and without bargaining, good average com- 
modities at average prices, the strength of the 
position of the Wholesales is still further 
realized. 

The claims, in short, that these societies 
make upon the capacity, energy, and initiative 
of those who hold the most responsible posi- 
tions in them, differ in many essential ways 
from those that press upon the heads of com- 
peting capitalistic undertakings, for the great 
federated membership of the Wholesales con- 
stitutes in itself a market ready to hand, such 
as no other sources of wholesale supply, unless 
for goods manufactured under monopolistic or 
semi-monopolistic conditions, can hope to 
possess. 

The success of the Wholesale Societies is 
thus ultimately almost as much due to the 
same diffused sentiment that first led to the 
establishment of the local distributive stores as 
to great individual capacity. 

That there is much room for this cannot be 
denied, and, if joined with the magnetic force 
of genuine leadership, far more scope, it may 
be, than is at present realized. With rare 
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exceptions, however, the characteristic of those 
who have been called upon to take the leading 
parts in the organization of the Wholesale 
Societies seems to have been the possession of 
solid dependable capacity marked by the 
dogged persistency of those who find them- 
selves on a good solid road and mean to keep 
it, rather than of those who are likely to be 
attracted to right or left by rugged winding 
paths, no matter to what shining heights these 
may seem to lead. The Wholesales are, in 
other words, the counterpart en gros of the 
vast majority of the rank-and-file of the move- 
ment at large, and those who control them are 
thus the selection that would be naturally 
made under a system of trading the adminis- 
tration of which is based on the political 
principle of representation. 

Although the inherent business advantages 
that the Wholesale Societies enjoy, tend as we 
have seen, to diminish the dififlculty of manage- 
ment and the scope for initiative, the success 
of these great institutions remains nevertheless 
a remarkable triumph of democratic business 
organization. 

Although forming at the present time the 
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backbone of the federated store movement, the 
Wholesale Societies were originally started with 
much humbler purposes in view : to make the 
retail societies independent of wholesale dealers, 
who, under the jealous interference of retail 
rivals, were sometimes constrained or tempted 
to refuse to supply the distributive stores ; to 
make it easy for the managers and committees 
of stores, often ignorant of business practices 
and perplexed by the varying conditions as to 
price and quality in the wholesale markets, to 
buy the goods their members required ; and, 
lastly, to secure the profit of the wholesale 
trade. Two other objects that have gathered 
weight as the Wholesales have prospered have 
been to provide for the use and custody of 
surplus store capital, and to create a great 
machinery, not only of co-operative supply, but 
also in so far as possible, of co-operative produc- 
tion, by which the whole co-operative movement 
could be welded into a single federal system. 

In the way in which this last aim has been 
pursued we reach one of the great sources of 
division in the co-operative world — of heart- 
burning in the past, and, perhaps, of serious 
practical problems in the future, arising from 

H 
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the obvious dangers of over-centralization. 
Other questions of principle also supervene, 
for the English Wholesale Society, as a con- 
siderable employer of labour that tends con- 
stantly to increase in volume, has made no 
effort in recent years to differentiate the posi- 
tion of its employees from that of those working 
under ordinary employers, who pay fair wages 
and whose treatment is considerate. Thus the 
status of the co-operative employee is left by 
this society exactly the same as that of most 
other wage earners, save that, if a member of 
a federated society, he secures as a consumer, 
his somewhat infinitesimal share of the dividend 
that the Wholesale may earn. 

By the Scottish Wholesale Society a dif- 
ferent policy has been adopted, and its em- 
ployees, in virtue of their being such, have 
" shared profits." To the vexed questions 
thus raised we must return when something 
more has been written on the different way in 
which co-operative associations of various kinds 
play the part of employer, and on the analogous 
ways in which the relations of wage earners 
and wage payers are or may be arranged in 
non-co-operative undertakings. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE CLAIMS OF EDUCATION 

Ignorant Spending— Educational Grants— The Social Fringe 
of Education— Music— Conflicting Aims— Methods adopted- 
Scholarships — A Special Claim 

"11 yr UCH that has been written may seem to 
-^*^ point to no very lofty achievement on 
the part of the co-operative movement, and, 
when judged by the highest standard, this is 
true, for it must be admitted that the largest 
and most widely spread results of the move- 
ment have been the diffusion of conditions that 
make simply for material comfort in life. 
Families, however, like armies, walk upon 
their stomachs. To fill these, and to secure 
their being filled even in the leaner years, is 
still the first step that many families have to 
take, even among co-operative households, and 
the co-operative movement has done much to 
see that these rudimentary ends are attained. 
Good and wholesome food and decent homes 

99 
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— these are for all the first essentials, and 
because all men need them we are, perhaps, 
too apt to think that their acquisition requires 
little thought, and that they are certain to be 
ours if only their money cost be available. It 
is far otherwise, and it may be that one of the 
most important of the educational tasks that 
co-operators could set before themselves would 
be to carry out a propaganda on behalf of wise 
expenditure. 

From early days " education," in the more 
conventional meaning, has been very generally 
accepted as one of the ends that co-operators 
should place before themselves, and year by 
year grants, often the 2^ per cent, of profits 
suggested by the model rules of the Cooperative 
Union, are made for this purpose by many of 
the societies. In the year 1905-6, about ;^8 3,000 
was thus allotted. 

A considerable portion of this sum goes, it 
is true, in teas and entertainments, and, it 
appears, in the circulation of co-operative 
literature that is very largely used for trading 
purposes. Much goes, therefore, in various 
ways that can be said to touch even the social 
fringe of education but lightly. 
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Even such uses of educational grants are, 
however, not to be despised. A " Co-operative 
tea," for instance, will often prepare the way 
for other forms of association that will carry 
members beyond the pleasures of mere social 
enjoyment. At the least, a common meal 
makes for common intercourse, and intercourse 
is the first step towards practical fellowship. 

Co-operation is one of the few " movements " 
that, outside the religious organizations, gives 
prominence to song and to music, and the 
hearts and minds of co-operators of all ages 
might well be still further turned to the power 
of these, as a solace, an inspiration, and a joy. 
It is noteworthy that one of the great co- 
operative events, arranged each August at the 
Crystal Palace, in especial connection with the 
federated productive societies, is called, not a 
" demonstration " or an " exhibition," or even 
a " congress " although partaking something of 
the nature of all of these, but a " festival " — a 
glad and good name that it is well for England 
to have thus prominently associated with a 
phase of its industrial life. 

Each year tends to change the nature of 
the appeal that education in the ordinary sense 
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of the word makes upon co-operators, and the 
various forms of the public provision that are 
now made have led some of the societies to 
doubt whether co-operative funds need be any 
longer voted for these purposes. The story of 
the struggle of the Rochdale and other early 
societies to establish their library and evening 
classes, or to maintain " a school for young 
persons at a charge of 2d. per month " is, 
for instance, not likely to be repeated in the 
experience of any future society. In these 
days of public libraries and reading-rooms, of 
evening continuation classes, of polytechnics 
and technical institutes, and of democratic 
universities, we are reminded of the advance, 
so far as organization and supply are concerned, 
that has been made, and find the explanation 
of the widespread opinion among co-operators 
that their best educational work will in the 
future be done by fostering the public provision, 
and by serving on public administrative boards, 
rather than by giving direct financial assistance 
to educational effort. 

Although there is much justification for 
this opinion, since it is useless for a private 
corporation to undertake duties that are now 
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generally and, at any rate, in centres of large 
and vigorous population, placed in the more 
efficient hands of the public authority, certain 
fields remain open that can still be best filled 
by organized co-operative effort, and that, from 
the co-operative point of view, are never likely 
to be adequately filled in any other way. I 
refer especially to teaching in the history and 
aims of the co-operative movement itself, and 
in those chapters of economic history in which 
it has played and seems destined to play a not 
inconsiderable part. Such instruction would 
probably include the technical parts of co- 
operative work — the details of organization, 
rules, privileges and conditions of membership, 
etc. — but, if rightly conceived, would go far 
beyond this, and especially when a responsive 
class had been formed under the direction of a 
far-seeing teacher, it would be by such classes 
that the highest hopes and noblest aims of the 
movement could best be kept alive. 

There is, perhaps, a certain danger that has 
to be avoided, when the direction of such 
teaching is vested in those who are within the 
ranks of the movement itself — the danger of 
not attaching sufficient importance to the right 
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reading of the industrial life of the community 
at large. Enthusiasm inspires, but it is apt to 
darken counsel, and one of the most difficult 
tasks of co-operative teachers is to appraise at 
their true worth those elements and forces of 
industry that lie outside of a movement to 
which, it may be assumed, they themselves 
attach supreme value. In reality, the tasks of 
co-operators — even in as far as they are con- 
cerned with the betterment of the conditions 
of industrial life, are being undertaken in many 
directions — and as an economic force co-opera- 
tion is in itself quite unable to meet the 
demands that the complexity and urgency of 
modern trade and industry enforce. Nor is it 
able to adapt itself to the temperaments and 
impulses of many good men. 

Co-operation must, therefore, be recognized 
as part of a life that is far greater than itself — 
the great scheme that was never planned, but 
which grows by a manifold energy — of bankers, 
manufacturers, merchants, dealers, carriers of 
every kind, operatives, and labourers — the 
business life of the nation. In this life 
co-operation takes its place as one only of the 
forces that must be used and relied upon to 
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secure the spread of well-being and well-doing, 
and it is this wider view that places co-opera- 
tion in its true proportions, that the best and 
most hopeful co-operative teaching will make 
possible. 

Although, therefore, co-operation is but a 
part of the Gospel of Industry, those among 
its missionaries will be the most powerful who 
cling, in spite of every temptation that the 
lower success of the movement may seem to 
offer, to the noblest traditions of the spiritual 
fathers of the movement. This inheritance of 
teaching and example is a great responsibility, 
and lays those who ignore it open to the 
ancient offence of sinning against the light. 
But, on the other hand, it is a great reserve 
force helping to safeguard the movement 
against degeneration when the downward 
forces threaten, in the one direction of exclu- 
siveness or self-gratulation, in the other of 
impatience or envy. 

Thus, whatever provision may be made by 
others, the obligation to teach the technicalities, 
the history, the relative position, and the aims 
of the movement will remain, and in this some- 
thing has already been attempted, nearly 9000 
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students, for instance, having been enrolled in 
the year 1905-6 in the classes arranged by the 
various education committees. The ordinary 
lending library, making provision for the 
normally preponderating demand for fiction, is 
likely to be less frequently found in the future, 
but small, well-selected libraries of economic 
and sociological literature are likely to increase 
rather than to diminish in number and value, 
while the co-operative reading-rooms, of which 
about 400 are now in existence, cannot be 
diverted from their club value even if public 
provision makes them less important in other 
ways. 

In directing the educational efforts of the 
co-operative movement, the Co-operative Union 
exercises considerable influence, and the estab- 
lishment of two scholarships at Oxford is an 
interesting sign of the times, even though the 
way they have been used does not always 
appear to give complete satisfaction. The 
scholarships are memorials to Edward Van- 
sittart Neale, late General Secretary of the 
Union, and the man to whom, Robert Owen 
apart, co-operators owe more, perhaps, than to 
any other single individual ; and to Thomas 
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Hughes, and are now open to sons of members 
of co-operative societies affiliated to the 
Union. 

Prizes are not infrequently offered by the 
Union and the Societies for essay or other 
educational competitions, but it is probable that 
the practice of granting small scholarships 
similar to those, for instance, of the late 
Technical Education Board for London, and 
on the lines that have been already offered by 
some societies, might be often adopted. The 
cost need not be very great, but the impulse 
might be, since the qualification might be so 
arranged that the benefit of the competition 
would be shared by large numbers. The 
proposal to pay school fees or part fees, if 
carefully organized, would have similar social 
value, for it is just among such a body as that 
of the co-operators that there must be many 
young lives, boys or girls, by the prolongation 
of whose years of training both they them- 
selves and the community at large would 
greatly gain. Among the scholars thus aided, 
who would probably use their grants, whatever 
form these took, in some local secondary or 
technical school, a natural development would 
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be the selection of a few of the most promising, 
and the provision by one or another of the 
central organizations of more University 
Scholarships, some of which might be tenable, 
not necessarily, although perhaps preferably, at 
either Oxford or Cambridge. In other cases 
the scholarships might with advantage be 
attached more locally, and the ties between the 
sectional organization of the movement and 
the more modern territorial universities of 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Wales, or elsewhere, 
be strengthened. 

In such and analogous ways, as through 
occasional lectures and conferences, the educa- 
tional activity of the movement is fairly 
assured, because of its traditional and genuine 
interest in education, and because as an 
organized body controlling considerable sums, 
developments of this kind are easily practicable. 

In other directions, in simpler and more 
domestic ways, the educational tasks of co- 
operators can be pursued with more excep- 
tional chances of widespread effectiveness, 
because of the facilities that the general 
organization of the movement gives of spreading 
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information ; because of the close connection 
that normally exists between the stores, through 
what they sell, and the home conditions of the 
members, through what they buy ; because of 
the large number of women who are attached 
to the movement, and of the increasing number 
of these who are becoming interested in its 
welfare ; because of the effective organization 
that women are developing in their Guilds, and 
because, side by side with all this organization 
and growing interest, there exists so much 
ignorance in matters affecting vitally the happi- 
ness of the family life and the health of its 
members. It is thus among women, and 
through women, that some of the most distinc- 
tive and most valuable educational work of the 
co-operative movement is being and can be 
done. In effort so directed there is no small- 
ness of aim, for as its ends are attained, so also 
are the surest foundations being laid of the 
whole structure of healthy communal life. 



CHAPTER V 

A QUESTION OF "CLASS" 

Mainly Composed of Weekly Wage Earners — Salaried 
Classes Hold Aloof — Probable Future Developments J 

T^HE facts and figures that have been given 
^ show that so far as the co-operative 
movement has developed up to the present 
time it has depended very largely for its 
adherents upon those who are in regular em- 
ployment, using this expression in the relative 
and qualified sense that the conditions of 
modern industry impose, — upon those among 
whom there is a great solidarity of interest, 
and who by the conditions of their employ- 
ment are brought together in large numbers, 
and among whom therefore not only are the 
chances of isolated industrial effort small, but 
among whom the opportunities for the forma- 
tion of common opinion, of common interest, 
and thus of common action are great. 

Since the stores are democratically con- 
trolled, a certain amount of public spirit has 
been demanded alike from those to whom 

no 
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responsible positions have been given, and at 
any rate by an inner circle of those by whom 
this responsibility has been delegated. 

When there has been no co-operative tra- 
dition, something of the co-operative tempera- 
ment has been necessary — a quasi-political 
attitude of mind directing itself to questions 
of industrial and social well-being. Finally, 
since the financial basis of the society has been 
the possession of at least a small margin of 
reserve capital by the individual member, even 
if this was only represented by the shilling 
paid on application for membership, and by 
the willingness to let subsequent dividends 
accumulate to the price of the qualifying paid- 
up share, the constitution of the society has 
been unable to appeal to those to whom the 
idea of even the smallest margin of reserve 
is quite alien, and who, moreover, in spending 
habitually think only of the return of the 
moment, and whose minds therefore never, 
and whose purses perhaps not very often, are 
able to reach out to the idea, or the acquisition, 
of a deferred advantage. 

Thus, from various causes, social, economic, 
and moral, the co-operative store movement 
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has run its sturdy course almost exclusively 
in the fairly well-defined channels of the 
" better sort " of working men and women — 
artisans and mechanics, miners and mill- 
workers, and those just above or just below 
the classes thus roughly indicated.* 

The lower-salaried classes have on the 
whole held aloof even when their own occupa- 
tion has had nothing to do with competing 
branches of distributive industry, and when, 
therefore, some bias against the movement 
might have been expected. 

The difficulty with which the working man 
associates with those who are very often not so 

* The class of member bears in an important sense upon 
the question of the liability of co-operative societies to income 
tax, a matter that again assumed prominence in 1905 in view of 
the reference by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to the Income 
Tax Committee of an instruction " to inquire and report whether 
co-operative societies enjoy under the present law any undue 
exemption." The following extract from their Report will show 
the view adopted by the committee on this point. " We also 
think it clearly established that, in a society of the Rochdale 
type, the dealings of the society with its own members do not 
result in anything which can be treated as ' profit ' within the mean- 
ing of the present Income Tax Acts, or which in fairness could 
be so treated under any amendment of the law " (p. 24, § 135). 
According to the secretary of the Co-operative Union, " it is 
well known that the bulk of the membership of co-operative 
societies — at least, 95 per cent. — consists of persons who are 
not in receipt of taxable incomes " (see " Co-operative Societies 
and the Income Tax." By J. C. Gray. 1903). 
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well off as himself, either nominally or really, 
but who are not manual workers, and who, in 
a sense that is often symbolized by the obliga- 
tion to wear a black coat and a white collar 
every day, have " to keep up appearances " in 
a sense from which the weekly wage-earner 
and manual worker is comparatively free, is 
illustrated afresh in the experience and history 
of the co-operative movement. 

" Birds of a feather flock together," although 
generally quoted with a sinister meaning, is a 
proverb of great social significance, and its 
practical truth may be observed in a hundred 
ways in the experiences of everyday life, from 
the arrangements made or in practice enforced 
by most of those who are responsible for the 
institutional religious life of the community 
to the little group of men that meets together 
as in a club in the bar-parlour of some quiet 
out-of-the-way beerhouse. 

The magnet that draws like to like may 
be charged with an attractive force, that it 
is the outcome of the highest sensibilities, 
moral, intellectual, or esthetic; or it may be 
the expression of a crude selfishness that, 
different in form, is common in its essential 
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features to large numbers of almost every 
class ; or again, and perhaps more commonly, 
it may be the result of genuine differences, not 
so much in standard of life as in felt needs, in 
modes of enjoyment, in speech, or in manners. 

It is not exactly rational, because it is 
very largely traditional and inherent ; but, on 
the other hand, it is not a sign of weakness, or 
pride, or of selfishness. It is the practical 
recognition of real and important differences. 

Something of this kind is probably at the 
root of the slow progress that co-operation is 
making among those who do not belong to 
the " working classes," and when we are told 
that the barrier is due to a sense of " superi- 
ority," this explanation is expressive only of a 
half truth. 

If the classes "above" felt that Industrial 
Co-operation could offer them advantages that 
would be as real to them as to the rank and 
file of the existing m.embers, there is no reason 
to think that these advantages would not be 
secured, and the "upward" borders of the 
movement be rapidly extended. 

If, however, any considerable extension in 
this direction comes, as among the classes 
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roughly indicated by second - division civil 
servants, clerks, and elementary school teachers, 
it will probably come through the unprompted 
desire of these classes themselves, rather than 
through any active propaganda, for the motive 
to this is to a great extent lacking. Genuine 
propaganda, in connection with such a move- 
ment as that of the co-operators, in spite of all 
the charges of selfishness that are levelled 
against it, is directed primarily where it is felt 
that those outside the movement will benefit 
most from the adoption of its principles, and 
where, therefore, what is regarded as the need 
for co-operation, is most marked. Thus, next 
to the great field that is still untouched by the 
movement, on the present plane of its develop- 
ment, it is felt that " downwards " rather than 
" upwards " (to use these offensive but con- 
venient words), there is the more urgent need 
for expansion, for, as we have seen, up to the 
present time, co-operation has left " the poor " 
almost entirely untouched. In this connection, 
the most significant attempt is being made in 
close connection with the women of the co-opera- 
tive movement, and to a consideration of their 
organization and their work we may now turn. 



CHAPTER VI 
CO-OPERATION AND WOMEN 

The Women's Guild — Its Constitution, Aims, and Uses 

'NT OT only is the Co-operative movement 
•^ ^ composed of men and women, but the 
latter, in the case of some societies, form the 
majority of the members, and, in the movement 
as a whole, an important minority. Large 
though the number of women members is, 
their importance is not to be measured in 
this way, for through their " basket power " it 
is on them, whether qualifying personally as 
members or not, that the stores are practically 
dependent for their existence. 

Even simply because of their power in the 
movement, it was natural that women should 
wish to possess some organization of their own, 
that would give them not only fresh interests 
in life and, as need might arise, the chance of 
making themselves heard, but also opportunities 
for associated action on behalf of the move- 
ment itself, and especially on behalf of women, 

ii6 
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girls, and children. The beginning of such an 
organization is found in a modest suggestion 
made by Mrs. Acland at the beginning of 1883, 
in the " Women's Corner " of the Co-operative 
News, that " co-operative mothers' meetings " 
should be held, " when we may bring our work 
and sit together, one of us reading some co- 
operative work aloud, which may afterwards be 
discussed." * 

This was the inception of the movement, 
which speedily led to proposals, formulated in 
the first instance by Mrs. Lawrenson, of 
Woolwich, for the formation of a central 
organization with local branches, local officers, 
and the dignity of a distinctive name. 

The hopes then born have never been 
allowed to die, and the Women's Co-operative 
Guild, from the 235 members and six branches 
which had been formed by the middle of 1884, 
is now a large federal body, composed of 
452 branches, divided into " sections " and 
"districts," holding its own annual congress, 
and comprising a membership of 24,000 women. 

" The principle underlying the whole 

* Quoted in "The Women's Co-operative Guild," 1883- 
1904, by Miss Llewelyn Davies, p. 10. 
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organization of the Guild from top to bottom is 
that of self-government," and it forms a genuine 
" democracy of working women." * The 
analogy of the " mothers' meeting," adequate 
perhaps at the outset, speedily give way as 
wider projects made themselves felt, and at 
the present time, the Guild concerns itself with 
the largest questions, co-operative and even 
national. Its place is fully recognized by the 
central organizations and the chief executive 
bodies of the movement, and in 1904, 374 re- 
presentative positions of one kind or another 
outside the Guild itself, some of them of high 
responsibility, were filled by women. " Co- 
operative work has two sides to it ; there is 
the business work and there is the social and 
educational work," says Messrs. Acland and 
Jones, in their little book on " Working Men 
Co-operators," and it is to the second division 
that the most fruitful efforts of the Guild are 
directed. It is noteworthy, for instance, that 
while only 35 women are members of manage- 
ment committees (in 23 different societies), 286 
sit on educational committees (in 116 different 
societies). 

"The Women's Co-operative Guild," p. 35. 
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Marked though the success of the Guild 
has been, it has not been uniformly won, and 
the break-up of branches that had been formed 
has often happened. Sometimes this has 
arisen from lack of sympathy and financial 
support from the societies with which they 
have been connected, and sometimes the re- 
sponsibility for failure has rested with the 
women themselves. " It has been very difficult 
in some cases to interest the women in Guild 
work." * Existing branches, moreover, vary 
greatly in size and vitality, and the following 
is given by Miss Llewelyn Davies as the 
picture only of what would be seen by a visitor 
to those that are well supported and active : — 

"We should see," she writes, "a company 
of women in a fine co-operative hall over the 
stores, presided over by one of their own 
members on the platforn., the secretary seated 
by her side, with minute-book on the table. 
Business will be first disposed of, for example, 
correspondence with the general secretary, 
suggesting an anti-credit campaign or a 
Factory Bill resolution ; the election of dele- 
gates to a conference or a congress ; arrange- 
ments for an excursion over a co-operative 

* op. cit, p. 38. 
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factory, or with the education committee for 
a Christmas or summer treat for members' 
children. Then may follow a lantern-lecture 
on the Guild, Co-operative Productions, or 
' The White Slaves of England,' or a visit 
from one of the Guild officials, or a County 
Council lecture on sick-nursing, or an address 
from a committee-man of the store on the 
balance-sheet, or from a Poor Law Guardian, 
or the Secretary of a Woman's Suffrage 
Society. Or the subject of the evening may 
consist of a paper on Co-operation or the 
Guild by a local member, followed by a 
discussion." . . .* 

Not infrequently the women now speak at 
or preside over meetings of a more public 
character than that just described, and on such 
occasions husbands often learn the unsuspected 
powers that their wives possess. Thus, at a 
recent conference, over which a Guild-woman 
was presiding with quiet dignity, her husband 
remarked, " I have known my wife for sixteen 
years, but I never knew until to-day that she 
could do this" with an emphasis on the last 
word that was no less expressive of pride and 
pleasure than it was of surprise. 
* O/.a/., pp. 39, 40. 
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The extract given above indicates the wide 
range of interest shown by the members of a 
vigorous branch, but it does not reflect the 
personal satisfaction, that is not the least of the 
benefits which the Guild ensures, for the corre- 
lative effect of taking interest in such subjects 
as those mentioned is a greater zest in life. 
" Home is best, but its duties sometimes pall, 
especially if unrelieved by any change, and for 
many women, no evening is said to be more 
welcome than that of the Guild meeting — 
interesting, often stimulating, and always 
friendly. This is how Northumberland Guilds- 
women speak of the meetings — 

" The Guild night is my rest. Ah hed 
been weshing arl day, an' was hurrying to 
get ready. Wor man says, ' Ye better sit 
yoursell down an get a rest.' Ah says, ' No, 
ah rest at th' Guild, an hear somethin' gud 
inta the bargain.' "... And another, " Ah 
have been bad arl day, but ah knew if ah 
could get to th' Guild ah shood be a bit lot 

better." 

" Few men," says the historian, with truth, 
"can realize how much drudgery and lonely 
effort there is in the everyday work of a 
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housewife. If men need a life apart from their 
daily work, women need it equally." * 

To those women who take more active and 
more responsible parts in the work of the Guild 
come other influences, making sympathies more 
real, forcing them to think out questions for 
themselves, and, in order to save time, that has 
suddenly become more precious, obliging them 
to be methodical, and to avoid its waste. 

" One of the things the Guild teaches is 
system," remarks a member. " To be able to 
attend branch meetings and conferences, and 
do your household duties, you must have 
system in your home work. You can't loiter 
over it." f 

And another member, who is also a Poor 
Law Guardian, writes : — 

" I have had a splendid constitution, and 
the busy life suited me. Most of my lectures 
and addresses have been thought out when my 
hands have been busy with household duties — 
in the wash-tub, when baking bread (and, by 
the way, I have never bought a week's baking 
during my married life of over twenty-one 

* Op. cit., p. 151. t Op. cit., p. 114. 
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years) or doing out my rooms. Somehow the 
work passes more quickly, and I have not felt 
the work so hard when my mind has been 
filled with other things." * 

* The following are some specimens of the " system " 
adopted by Guild members : — 

noonday — Washing and ironing. 

Tuesday — Tidying, sewing, preparing dinner for Wednesday. 

Wednesday — Poor Law day. 

Thursday — Bake and clean bedrooms. 

Friday — Clean rest of house, and have help for half a day. 

Saturday — Two or three hours of Poor Law work. 

The following is the order of her days adopted by a 
Southerner, living on the outskirts of a town in a six-roomed 
house — 

Monday — I get up at twenty minutes to six, and light fire in 
kitchen ; then light fire for copper and fill it with water. Then 
cook bacon, put dinners ready, and start off three [members of 
the family to their work] by twenty-past six. Then, of course, 
water is warm ready for washing. Do not clean up house 
except breakfast -things, till clothes are drying. Fold clothes, 
and come out to nursing-class. Sometimes I can get mangling 
done in afternoon, if the clothes dry quickly. 

Tuesday — I iron up till dinner time, make pies and cakes for 
men's dinners — ^jam-pies, bacon-pies, rabbit-pies, meat-pies. 
After dinner I make cake for breakfast, cake for their dinner, 
cake for their tea ; they'll eat cake nearly always. 

Wednesday — Finish my ironing, if I had extra lot, till dinner. 
Sewing meeting, or running about for Guild. 

Thursday and Friday — Turn out bedrooms, or a good big 
day of sewing. Stores committee meeting on Thursday, Guild 
on Friday. 

Saturday — Touch up all round ; hot dinner at one thirty. * 

* Op.cit.,^^. 1 5 1-3. 



CHAPTER VII 

HEALTH PROPAGANDA 

Importance of Good Cooking — Cleanliness — Sick-nursing — 
Value of Women's Guild in Spreading Knowledge of Health 
Conditions 

WIDER interests, much personal satisfaction 
and enjoyment, and, in many individual 
cases, improved home conditions, have resulted 
from the work of the Guild, and from the 
association of its members with the stores. 

Many of those who join the Guild, and the 
stores too, are themselves wage-earners, but 
more often home is their workshop. It is the 
husbands and children who serve in the outside 
ranks of industry. Thus, in the vast majority 
of cases the women have some or all of the 
ordinary domestic cares upon them — of buying 
food, cleaning rooms, washing, baking bread 
(in the North), cooking, managing the children, 
and many other duties. The woman is domestic 
economist in chief. Upon her more than upon 
any other depends the character of the home. 

124 
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And almost always, even in the best managed 
households, there is much to be learnt. In 
buying wisely and to good advantage ; in the 
knowledge of the value of foods;* in good 
and methodical management ; in averaging 
expenditure throughout the year ; in knowing 
how to cook well, and economically and 
attractively ; how best and most easily to keep 
a home clean, and how, with inexpensive 
devices, to make it pretty ; in appreciating the 
importance to health of well-cooked food and 
regular meals ; of fresh air by day and night, 
of the bath, and of suitable clothing; in the 
management of the sick-room, and in the 
care of invalids ; in the arrest of threatening 
maladies, and in the management and feeding 
of young children — in all such ways, the com- 
munity itself is still but half taught. 

It is the apparently large subjects, upon 
which political or municipal or it may be 
voluntary corporate action can be taken, that 
are apt to be most attractive to women as 

* Note the excellent suggestion that in the proposed " cooked 
meat shops " of " poor stores," " bills of cheap and varied diet for 
a week as suggestions for home consumption '' should be posted 
up. {JReport on the Extension of Co-operation to the Poor made 
by the Committee of the Women's Co-operative Guild, p. 34.) 
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to men. Such subjects smack of battle anc 
struggle. They are more generally recognizee 
as important. Power of some kind may come, 
or seem to come, from their successful pursuit 
But, as compared with such matters as those 
just mentioned, they are often such as a modern 
Naaman would choose — the Abana and Pharpar 
of social progress, the real Jordan, or, at any 
rate, its major stream, often flowing unnoticed 
and unsought at each man's threshold. 

In the conduct of what might grow into 
a beneficent health crusade, the Women's 
Co-operative Guild has already slightly moved, 
and lectures on sick-nursing and cookery are 
mentioned among the fixtures arranged by 
some of the earliest branches that were formed. 
The care of convalescents has become one oi 
the minor objects of the Guild, and the co- 
operative movement, as a whole, is directing 
some attention to the same subject. In 
administrative work it is interesting to see 
that experience is said to show that " a poinl 
women often seize on more quickly than men 
is need for sanitary reforms." * In 1897 what 

* " The Women's Co-operative Guild," pp. loi, 102. 
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almost amounted to a campaign on the Public 
Health Laws was undertaken, while the abiding 
interest shown in questions of factory legisla- 
tion turns largely on the supreme importance 
of health. 

There seems no reason, however, why its 
claims should not be more systematically and 
persistently advocated. If the need of health 
knowledge were more vividly grasped, this 
would probably be done, and co-operative 
women, helped by expert advice, might do 
much to promulgate, or help to promulgate, the 
new Mosaic code of health which the nation so 
badly needs. If such a body of women as that 
of the co-operators, independent and many of 
them now habituated to self-government, will 
demand this knowledge, it is far more likely to 
spread than if it be supplied on the initiative of 
those^ who, already possessing it, are conscious 
of its importance. It must be asked for by 
the rank and file — not simply promulgated by 
experts, even though they be enthusiasts — if it 
is to win its way. 

The history of the Guild is also often the 
history of success won against difficulty. The 
" hard crust " of enthusiasm, slow to move, and 
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sometimes of downright lack of sympathy, has 
often had to be broken through. As a rule, 
however, objects aimed at seem to have been 
won, even though by importunity, as in the 
case of twelve Guild women who are reported 
to have gone to their store " in turn " " day 
after day," till they got some co-operative 
article which was not kept in stock, but which 
they were determined to have. If with like 
determination, these women resolve to have 
placed at their disposal, not the health know- 
ledge of specialists, but such as can be easily 
applied and should be shared by all, which 
doctors, analysts, medical officers of health, 
sanitary visitors, district nurses, health 
missioners, and cookery instructors, possess, 
they would get it. The contents of the best 
and simplest leaflets and booklets of the 
National Health Society, of the National 
Society for the Prevention of Consumption, the 
leaflets dealing.with the care of children used 
by some hospitals, and similar ones on cognate 
subjects issued by other agencies, the most 
assured results of chemical science on the 
dietetic value of ordinary foods, and the merits 
and demerits of the hundred and one patent 
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products which are widely advertised and about 
which every housewife is apt to be perplexed, 
are suggestions of the kind of knowledge that 
might be easily placed at the disposal of every 
Co-operative Guild woman, and through the 
admirable organization of the whole movement, 
aided by the Co-operative News, its official 
organ with a weekly circulation of some 70,000, 
at the disposal of almost every co-operative 
family in the country, representing now, as we 
have seen, some 8,000,000 persons. If there 
be matters of controversy on great health 
issues, as indeed there are, the plan of sectional 
conferences, discussing if need be the same 
subject and the same paper in all parts of the 
country, would immensely facilitate the wide- 
spread consideration of selected subjects of 
importance. 

In connection with health teaching, and the 
preservation of health as a personal, a civic, 
and a national obligation, the claims of the 
children are paramount, for the rates of infant 
mortality are to-day the great blot upon the 
vital statistics of the country. And the deaths 
that are recorded are but the index of the 
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unnecessary struggles of thousands of those 
who live, permanently handicapped by the 
ignorance or carelessness of the guardians of 
their helpless years. 

It would be an achievement of the greatest 
possible value alike for the co-operative move- 
ment itself and for the country at large, if on 
published returns, it could be shown that 
co-operative women, using the resources of their 
societies as centres of wholesome supply, forcing 
the matter upon the attention of every re- 
sponsible organization in the movement, and 
giving exceptional thought and the most in- 
telligent response possible to the dictates of 
that tenderness which is ready to knock at 
every mother's heart, were keeping the chill 
visitor from their homes with far more than 
average success. This would be a demonstra- 
tion of the social influence and value of the 
CO - operative movement, that would be far 
more telling even than great membership or 
great sales, and others would inevitably ask, 
What is this alchemy of care and knowledge by 
which these great results are won ?* Other 

* Attention is already being directed to these matters, bui 
incidentally rather than as a matter of prime concern. Signifi- 
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gains, moreover, will follow, when the youngest 
are nurtured, not simply with affection, but 
also with a fuller understanding of what the 
healthy body means to children in after life. 
The general health standard of the family will 
tend to be driven upwards, for it will be 
recognized that those of every age may and 
should share in this first blessing of full bodily 
development. 

We touch here, in connection with young 
children, other questions of fundamental social 
importance, for in children — the prime products 
of the reproductive powers of the race — we see 



cant in this connection is the suggestion made by a committee 
of the Women's Co-operative Guild that a possible development 
of the work of co-operation, in its more propagandist forms, 
might be the establishment of " a dispensary to which a 
certificated midwife may be attached." It is open to question 
whether it is desirable to multiply the facilities for securing 
medicine, but at a moment when the Act for the Registration of 
Midwives is coming into effective operation, there is probably in 
connection with it a considerable field for the exercise of the 
influence of the Women's Co-operative Guild. It could, for 
instance, perform admirable service in helping to raise the level 
of the calling of the midwife, and the tone of public opinion 
concerning it, so that not only may greater expert skill be looked 
for, and more uniformly provided, but that the poor may learn 
to expect to find in the midwife some of those higher personal 
qualifications by the presence of which alone can the best 
influences, hygienic and moral, be brought to bear at these 
times of crisis in a mother's life. 
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reflected more vividly than in any other form, 
the essentially dynamic nature of the problems 
that life and industry present. Large and ill- 
nurtured families already stare us in the face, 
and if the nurturing power be increased, so 
also, it may be argued, will the pressure of 
poverty itself; what the youngest gains, the 
family, it may be said, will lose. 

It is an unproven and probably a fallacious 
argument, and is perhaps the ghost of a chill 
and discredited doctrine of the past, but it must 
suffice to point to the well-established fact, that 
the highest death-rate is often co-incident with 
the highest birth-rate, and to cite the reasoned 
opinion of Mr. Charles Booth, that — 

" The death of a child, especially if it be a 
baby, does tend to bring about the birth of 
another. If child mortality could be checked 
the birth-rate would certainly be reduced, and 
a terrible waste of every kind would be pre- 
vented." ..." On the whole," he concludes, " it 
may fairly be expected that concurrently with a 
rising standard of health we may see a fall in 
birth-rate as well as death-rate, and thus have 
no cause to fear as the result of better sanitation, 
that the largest natural increase in population 
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will ever be contributed by the lowest 
class." * 

But in truth, in every class the greatest by- 
product of the time that is waiting to be caught 
and transformed, is life itself, and health in the 
home is the surest fulcrum by means of which 
other gain, social and industrial, can be won. 
Care for the home is, moreover, the best starting- 
point for securing administrative measures of 
sanitary reform itself, for the lower the standard 
in the home, the lower is apt to be the standard 
outside, since public authorities tend constantly 
to drop towards and to excuse themselves by 
the level that local public opinion will sanction 
or tolerate. 

Perhaps no organization has it so naturally 
within its powers to spread the knowledge 
among men and women by which health con- 
ditions can be secured or improved as that of 
the co-operators, and as regards all matters of 
domestic hygiene, few bodies could so effectively 
demand the dissemination of this knowledge, 
as the Women's Co-operative Guild. 

* " Life and Labour of the People " (final volume), pp. 20, 26. 



CHAPTER VIII 

"POOR STORES" 

Characteristics of Poor Districts — Social Disintegration — 
The Failure of Co-operation to reach " the Poor " — Recent 
Attempts — Recommendations — The Sunderland Experiment — 
The Store as a Centre of Social Effort 

T N the light of such spheres of activity as 
^ those to which reference has just been 
made, and indeed in all its more effective and 
significant manifestations, Industrial Co-opera- 
tion in Great Britain to-day is seen to derive 
its chief importance from the part it can play 
as a social influence rather than as an industrial 
system. The "store" supplies the master 
key, but the real sanctum lies beyond and 
above. 

It has been for many years one of the 
regrets of large numbers within the movement, 
that " the poor" are for the most part without 
its borders, in the smaller class of town in 
which co-operation flourishes, hardly less than 
in the great centres of population where it 

134 
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experiences so much greater difficulty in 
securing a firm foothold. 

There is much to explain this difficulty in 
reaching " the poor " besides the economic 
weakness and the frequent precariousness of 
their means of livelihood. In poor districts 
public opinion is apt to be limited to the 
smallest area — the court or the street. The 
bonds of any wider cohesion are looked for 
in vain. Religion, the conditions of employ- 
ment, clubs for trade or friendly or social 
purposes — all alike fail to provide any effective 
bond. There is, in the limited area, much 
kindliness, often a great practical pooling of 
resources, and a greater community of goods 
than is shown by perhaps any other class, for 
none, impulsively, are kinder to the poor than 
are the poor themselves. But their kindness 
is accompanied by much disorganized living, 
by shiftlessness, and by waste. Any common 
movement is spasmodic, generally bred of 
momentary excitement or of exceptional 
distress. 

Even among the more permanent occupiers 
therefore in such areas, neither the money 
resources nor the mental or moral basis are 
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present in the quantity or quality that could 
make the task of any sustained organized 
movement other than one of exceptional 
difficulty. And many of the units change : 
some fresh faces constantly dropping down 
from the ranks above, others migrating for 
a season or for always. Many of the denizens 
of these districts prefer the casual mode of 
life. They have lost their birthright, but, as 
it did to Esau, disinheritance not infrequently 
brings some of the pleasures and excitement 
of the chase. An irregular mode of life has 
become a habit. 

It is, however, just where this irregularity 
intensifies the normal difficulties of industrial 
life that it has been often felt that an ex- 
ceptional chance may offer for co-operation 
to prove itself of special use, and from time 
to time efforts have been made to spread the 
movement in these difficult fields. In London, 
for example, an attempt was made a few years 
ago by the English Wholesale Society ; local 
stores being then started and relieved of some 
of the responsibilities that the ordinary stores 
incur of management and of raising capital. 
In some towns branches have been opened in 
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quite poor districts by well-established societies 
with a deliberately propagandist aim. These 
attempts have, however, never been very 
numerous, and they have never met with very 
great success. Co-operation has practically 
failed to reach " the poor." 

During the last few years the problem has 
been receiving renewed attention, very largely 
through the efforts of the Women's Co-operative 
Guild, and an experiment made by the Sunder- 
land Equitable Industrial Society — a body that 
has its own very honourable traditions of dis- 
interested service * — in active association with 
the Guild, possesses various distinctive features 
of interest and value. 

The attempt that the Guild has been 
making to throw light on this question of 
how best to spread co-operation among the 
poor has been seriously undertaken, and a 
systematic attempt was made to discover in 
what ways past experience seemed to show 
that there was the greatest chance, by adopt- 
ing the sound test of business success, of 
putting the everyday life of poor families on 
a sounder basis. A careful investigation was 

* Cf. " Fors Clavigera," Ivii. Note on death of John Hopper. 
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made of the measure of success attained by 
co-operative societies that had already 
established branches in poor neighbourhoods, 
as in Bristol and Plymouth, and also of the 
special obstacles which the customary organiza- 
tion of the store seemed to place in the way 
of the poorer classes of consumers. The 
special attractions and features of non-co- 
operative sources of supply were also studied 
at Sheffield and elsewhere. 

Various conclusions were arrived at point- 
ing to the necessity of making things easier 
as regards the conditions of admission, simpler 
as regards withdrawals of accumulated savings, 
and more attractive as regards the goods sup- 
plied. A more novel and more distinctive 
conclusion arrived at was the desirability of 
providing living rooms for those whose special 
object was to be to carry on propagandist and 
social work ; the store was to become the head- 
quarters of a small "settlement." 

The following are some of the more specific 
recommendations made by the special Inquiry 
Committee appointed by the Guild : — 

That no entrance fees should be charged to 
new members of the stores. 
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That the payment of one shilling towards 
share capital should admit to membership. 

That subsequent payments from dividend 
towards increase of share capital should not be 
enforced. 

That when share capital, above one shilling, 
was owned, any sum, however small, might be 
withdrawn. 

That dividends should be payable at any 
time, those claiming it before the declaration of 
dividends receiving sixpence in the pound less 
than the amount last declared. 

That dividends should be paid on purchases 
of any total down to half a crown. 

That penny banks for adults, as well as 
children, should be open, as far as possible, 
daily for deposits, and for withdrawals, every 
day at a central store, and on Mondays at the 
" poor stores." 

That general clubs be formed, small sub- 
scriptions from a penny upwards being taken, 
and goods supplied at any time for any sum 
paid up. 

That the most nourishing food at the 
cheapest prices and in the smallest quantities 
be supplied, a window of the grocery store to 
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be "full of lowest priced goods and penny- 
worths." 

That frozen meat and cooked meat shops 
be opened. 

That coal-yards should be provided, where 
penny basketfuls could be obtained. 

That milk should be sold in halfpennyworths 
or pennyworths. 

Such were the recommendations, and it is 
clear that their adoption even in part would be 
calculated to dispel the widely-spread prejudice 
among the poor that the working-men's stores 
are not intended for them. It could no longer 
be thought that customers for small quantities 
were "not encouraged," or that the class of 
trade done was " too high." 

As stated, it has been in Sunderland that, 
as the development of steps already taken, the 
most important move was made towards form- 
ing an adequately equipped "poor store," 
including the rooms for resident propagandist 
workers. 

Hopes ran high among those who were 
enthusiastic for the new step. 

"It was a red-letter day for Sunderland 
and for the co-operative movement," writes 
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Miss Llewelyn Davies, "when the corner 
premises of the branch store in Coronation 
Street were opened on October 8, 1902. The 
name ' Coronation Street ' has become a house- 
hold word in the movement, so great and 
widespread has the interest of co-operators 
become in the Sunderland experiment." 

The following is the glowing description of 
the premises given by the same : — 

" The bright, new store buildings consist of 
a grocer's shop, a butcher's shop, flour store, 
a hall, and small rooms for two resident 
workers. There are no shop windows in the 
street to compare with the co-operative ones. 
Plate glass and electric light show off the pile 
of co-operative loaves at \d. and 2\d. ; or an 
ingeniously arranged show of Co-operative 
Wholesale Society \d. goods, pots of jam and 
marmalade, tins of tea and syrup, bottles of 
hair and castor oil, etc. Sometimes the cheapest 
drapery fills one of the windows, and a great 
bill announces a special sale in the hall, while 
various notices are pasted up announcing, it 
may be, the sale of milk at /\,d. a quart, or the 
variety of meetings and entertainments going 
on in the hall upstairs. 

" The butcher's corner window is equally 
attractive, with its steaming hot boiled joints 
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of pork at is. or shanks at sd, hot pease 
pudding with gravy ^d. and id., tripe 4d. and 
Sd, brawn sd. The sale of hot soup at ^d. 
and id. was found so popular and such a 
financial success that it was introduced with 
equally good results into a neighbouring east 
end branch store." • 

The district had been well if courageously 
chosen, for Coronation Street is a small shop- 
ping thoroughfare running through the midst 
of the most crowded and poorest parts of 
Sunderland, with "the highest record of death, 
disease, and crime." The men of the district 
are largely labourers connected with the ship- 
yards ; many of the women are hawkers of 
fish and other wares ; the girls often find their 
employment in brewery or tobacco works ; 
while many of the children swell the great army 
of sellers in the streets. It is enough to pass 
even once through the main thoroughfare and 
to glance down its lateral courts and ways, 
to be made conscious of the low local standard 
of industrial and social life. 

In such a district, in which, in ;spite of its 
prevailing character, there is " much that is 

* " History of the Guild," pp. 83, ei seq. 
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good and attractive" to be found, the new 
experiment was started. The poor were met 
on their own ground, and their sympathies won, 
in the first instance, by the very practical step 
of offering them shopping facilities almost of 
their choosing. If the effort had stopped there 
but little good might have been effected. 
There are even elements of danger in simply 
multiplying the sources of cheap supply, and it 
is not always kindness that adds on a penny 
to the value of sixpence. Cheap food depots 
alone, like easy-going almsgiving, may but 
increase the margin that is available for waste 
or for idleness. 

In Coronation Street, however, it was more 
than a well-planned and carefully staffed store 
that was planted down. The rooms for 
resident ladies made possible that subtle 
personal element that money cannot buy, and 
that periodical visits paid by those who live 
at a distance can only in the rarest cases 
furnish. As you entered the grocery shop 
there was a desk behind which the "store 
ladies " were to be found every day at certain 
times "making friends with the people and 
doing business at the same time." Here new 
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members were made, deposits were taken 
towards the shilling entrance fee and towards 
share capital, and pennies were put on club 
books, for the store was found to be " an 
admirable ground for propagandist work of 
all kinds." 

Thus the hand that offered cheap and 
wholesome food of every kind, offered also 
friendship and neighbourliness. The store 
became in an exceptional way a centre of 
fellowship, and the hall was the scene of a 
succession of meetings, club gatherings, con- 
certs and discussions, such as one might 
expect to find at an ordinary social settlement. 
Chances for saving were multiplied. The 
houses round about were visited on behalf 
of the store, or of the penny bank, or of the 
Temperance League, and for all such visitors 
doors were readily opened. Occasionally 
short excursions were arranged. 

The experiment, on both the business and 
the social side, was successful, especially among 
women and children. During the first fifteen 
months, 303 new members joined, and although 
sales did not show progressive increase in 
every quarter, the volume was considerable, 
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and averaged about £ySo a month in the 
grocery and butchery departments. Those 
who foretold loss were thus agreeably dis- 
appointed, for the profits compared favourably 
with those made at the various other branches 
of the flourishing parent society, with its 
17,000 members and total sales of more than 
j^3 50,000 a year, of which the Coronation 
Street branch is an off-shoot. The results 
attained were traced to various causes : " the 
price and quality of the goods, bright attractive 
premises, small quantities sold, obliging shop- 
men, easy customs as regards entrance, divi- 
dend, etc., the support of committees and 
managers, and " — the key-note of the whole — 
" active propaganda." * 

Thus Coronation Street has proved that 
it is possible for co-operation " to win the 
trade of the poorest," that such trade can 
be made a source of financial gain, and that 
" the store is a sure means for gaining the 
confidence and friendship of the people, estab- 
lishing a relationship built on self-help, and 
unspoilt by the demoralizing effects of charity." 
It was further claimed that the store might 

* Women's Co-operative Guild Annual Report. 
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become " a foundation and centre for con- 
structive social work in parts where it is 
most needed." 

One danger may perhaps be mentioned, 
arising from the simpHcity and ease of the 
conditions of admission. The poHcy of " getting 
the people in," no matter how imperfectly 
equipped as co-operators they may be, has 
been frankly adopted, not only at Coronation 
Street, but in many other centres of co- 
operative activity. " We act," says the 
secretary of one society, " on the principle 
that it is the members and their trade that 
we want, and it is bad policy to place any 
obstacle in their way." * This is probably wise, 
or at any rate expedient, but it is worthy 
of note that the constant regrets that find 
expression among co-operators, that so many 
of their members care for nothing but the 
trading facilities offered by the stores and 
for the dividends, are often accompanied by 
opinions emphasizing the necessity of instruct- 
ing members from the outset that co-operation 
ought to be understood to mean a great deal 
more than this. The easier the conditions 

* Report of the WometCs Co-operative Guild Inquiry^ p. 9. 
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of admission to membership, and the greater 
che business attractiveness of the stores, the 
larger, other things being equal, will be the 
number joining, and the greater the risk that 
the proportion of what may be called the 
unconvinced members will increase. 

Thus, it is clear that the greater the material 
attractiveness of the stores, the more necessary 
it is to bring other influences to bear which will 
remind new adherents that, in joining the store, 
they have also become members of what is 
traditionally intended to be something of the 
nature of a social and industrial fellowship. It 
is just this influence that tfcie personnel of the 
experimental Sunderland branch was intended 
to exercise. 

Whatever the dangers of prosperity and 
attractiveness may be, however, the basis of 
the store for almost every kind of social effort 
undertaken by co-operators remains an essenti- 
ally sound and indispensable one. It enters 
naturally into the everyday life of the people, 
and the part that it, and indeed every reputable 
centre of retail supply plays, is one of essential 
importance. But the structure that should be 
raised upon the basis of the co-operative store 
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is exceptional, and will always require architects 
and builders somewhat exceptionally qualified. 
It is upon the power of the movement at first 
to supply and gradually to train those so quali- 
fied that the extension of "poor stores "will, 
perhaps, depend, and the Women's Co-opera- 
tive Guild could set before itself few more 
useful tasks than to arrange for the training of 
a staff the members of which would be fitted, 
not less by technical inside knowledge of the 
co-operative movement, than by sympathy to 
undertake such work, sometimes permanently in 
a single centre, and sometimes in carrying out a 
six or twelve months' special propaganda, on the 
general lines so hopefully begun in Sunderland. 
It is a matter for regret and even for some 
surprise that where so much was being achieved, 
a time of trade depression should have been 
allowed to end, on the score of expense, the 
distinctive feature of the Coronation Street 
branch that gave it its exceptional value and 
interest — its lady resident workers. But this 
has happened, and on September 17, 1904, a 
resolution "to do without paid workers at 
Coronation Street" was carried by a large 
majority at a general meeting of the members 
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of the Sunderland society. During the pre- 
ceding half-year the society, as a whole, had 
been prejudicially affected by the depressed 
conditions of employment prevailing in the 
town, and in the declining trade that had 
resulted the Coronation Street branch had 
shared. The experience, however, of the 
whole two years from October, 1902, makes it 
at least doubtful whether even on purely busi- 
ness considerations an unwise step has not 
been taken in the apparent economy of saving 
an item of ;^i50 a year. On the social side 
there has been no question of failure, and the 
whole discussion at the meeting turned on the 
question of expense. 

It is, of course, not intended to discontinue 
the valuable work of the past, and it is hoped 
that it may be possible to carry it on by local 
voluntary service, especially of that of members 
of the Women's Co-operative Guild and of the 
Education Committee of the parent society. 
If these bodies realize the exceptional responsi- 
bilities which the withdrawal of the grant for 
the " Settlement " workers places upon their 
shoulders, no great harm may result so far 
as Coronation Street is concerned ; but the 
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co-operative movement, as a whole, has lost, 
at any rate for the moment, the stimulus of 
a significant and very promising departure. 
There is reason to hope, however, that neither 
the other societies* that were proposing to 
followthe Sunderland example, nor the Women's 
Guild itself, will be greatly deterred by the 
Sunderland recession. 

The spread of the " poor store " is not, 
however, likely to be rapid, unless the flame of 
a new enthusiasm and of a new determination 
to realize old hopes burn into the hearts of 
large numbers of those who guide the move- 
ment both at headquarters and in the societies. 
The line of least resistance is not only giving 
them so much to do, as often to absorb most 
of their time and energy, but it leads them on, 
and for some time it will probably be pioneers 
alone who will tread, not where success is most 
assured, but where needs are greatest. The 
importance of the new departure is thus not to 
be measured by its achievements, considerable 
though they have been, but by the hopes and by 
the determination to which it may still give rise. 

* At Hull, Stockton, and Sheffield. In a few other places 
alterations are being made in rules, etc., in order to facilitate the 
enrolment of a poorer class of member. 



PART II— THE WORKSHOP 

CHAPTER IX 

CO-OPERATION AND "LABOUR" 

The Position of " Labour " — Co-operative Achievements- 
Questions for the Future 

'"T'HE distributive store, whatever its atten- 
-*■ dant social advantages may be, stands 
in the first place as the practical answer that 
has been given by large numbers of people 
to the question that they have either put to 
themselves or had forced upon them, as to 
how they could improve their position as " con- 
sumers." The more genuine members of the 
co-operative brotherhood are, it is true, apt 
to be critical of those who join their ranks 
simply because of the personal gain secured, 
but self-interest has nevertheless been the 
great underlying motive. 

As a citizen a co-operator may gain, and 
it may even be argued that his position as a 
wage-earner is strengthened, by his increased 
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to be the co-operative bond between "em- 
ployer " and " employed " ? Is there some- 
thing anomalous in the employment of men 
by co-operative societies for a weekly wage, 
and in the neglect of any effort to establish 
some closer, more permanent, and more moral 
bond? If there be something anomalous, in 
what does it consist? Do we look for some- 
thing else because true co-operation bids us ? 
or because in the general interest we look for 
a new principle that shall make for increased 
efficiency ? or because something more is 
required to make the position of the wage- 
earner more satisfactory and more progres- 
sive ? Is our quest, if we undertake it, to be 
carried out in the interests primarily of the 
co-operative movement itself, or of employees 
as a class, or of the community ? 

To such comprehensive questions, no sum- 
mary answers of general applicability to the 
varying conditions of trade and employment 
can be given, but before attempting to see 
what kinds of answers may be possible, it will 
be convenient to consider in somewhat greater 
detail what the practice of co-operators them- 
selves is. 



CHAPTER X 

THE POSITION OF DISTRIBUTIVE 
EMPLOYEES 

The Position of Distributive Employees — Local Differences 
of Policy 

pIRST as to the distributive stores. It has 
''■ been already stated that the usual practice 
among these is to engage the permanent em- 
ployees at a specified salary or wage, but in 
1905 228 societies in Great Britain, out of a 
total of 1452, slightly modified this relationship 
and allotted a share of profits to employees, as 
is shown by the table on p. 156. 

The table shows that the practice is far 
more generally and somewhat more effectively 
adopted in Scotland than in any other part of 
the kingdom, the average amount allotted there 
amounting to about ;^4 3^. per employee in the 
year, equivalent to is. yel. per week, as com- 
pared with about £2 4s. ^d. in England and 
Wales. 
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Profit-sharing by Co-opkrative Societies 

Returns of Amount and Percentage on Wages of Profit allotted 
to Distributive Employees by Retail Distributive Societies 
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From the " Eleventh Abstract of Labour Statistics, 1907 " 

Within the boundaries of England and 
Wales, however, the practice shows marked 
local variations, and over large areas is some- 
times hardly represented at all. Thus, according 
to the 1906 report of the Co-operative Union, 
in its northern section, in which there are nearly 
150 societies of every kind, paying about 
;^48o,ooo annually in wages and salaries, only 
£z(i6 were paid during 1905 in the shape of 
dividend to wages; while in the southern section, 
in which a somewhat smaller amount is paid in 
salaries and wages, this dividend amounted to 
more than ;^ 10,000. 

Of the two Wholesale societies, in the 
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Scottish alone is the practice adopted, and in 
this society in 1905 jC3<972 was allotted as 
special dividend to the 1634 employees of the 
various distributive departments, a sum that 
was equivalent to 3-3 per cent, on the total 
wages paid. 

Profit-sharing — that first step towards an 
altered wage relationship — is thus seen to be a 
plant, not only of somewhat feeble, but of very 
uncertain growth in the distributive side of the 
co-operative movement. 

Before giving particulars as to the wage 
relationship existing in co-operative productive 
undertakings, it will be desirable to give some 
figures showing their extent. In the following 
pages, co-operation as applied to agriculture is 
excluded. It raises many special questions, is 
for the most part different in aim and concep- 
tion from that which has come to be known as 
ordinary co-operative enterprise, and will be 
dealt with in separate chapters. 



CHAPTER XI 
CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION 

Co-operative Production — General Table 

CO-OPERATIVE production exists at the 
present time in three fairly well-defined 
forms — in the factories and workshops of the 
two great Wholesale societies, in connection 
with the retail distributive stores or with 
federations of these, and in separate productive 
associations. Because of their extent and long 
history, rather than because of any distinctive 
characteristics, a fourth group is generally dis- 
tinguished in the Corn Mill Societies. 

The following table will give the essential 
particulars of all four groups : — 

Co-operative Production 
I. Productive Branches of Retail Distributive Societies 



Year 


No. of 
returns 


Persons 
employed 


Value of 
productions 


189s - 


... 494 ... 


... 8,854 ... 


... 2,356,405 


1905 ... 


... 873 ... 


... 19,227 ... 


... 6,370,991 
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II. Productive Branches of Wholesale Distributive Societies 

Value of 

No. of Persons productions 

Year returns employed £, 

1895 2 6,684 1,570,598 

1905 2 15,569 6,154,113 

III. Corn Milling Societies 

1895 9 404 957,908 

1905 8 420 1,378,328 

IV. Other Productive Associations * 

1895 170 6,716 1,393,928 

1905 166 8,877 1,847,320 

* Excluding Irish dairies. 



CHAPTER XII 

RETAIL SOCIETIES AS "PRODUCERS" 

Retail Societies as Producers — The Example at Rochdale — 
Guiding Principles — Departments 

'"P'HE Rochdale Pioneers, as we have seen, 
-'■ desired much more than " the establish- 
ment of a store for the sale of provisions, etc.," 
but the lines of success guided their efforts 
primarily into this channel. Although pro- 
ductive enterprise has followed, the most salient 
fact in the history of the society has been its 
success as a centre of retail distribution, and 
what people now mean by the " Rochdale 
System " is connected with the particular 
features of its constitution as a distributive 
store. " The interests of the consumer " have 
thus come to be the accepted explanation of 
the dominant motive, not only of purely dis- 
tributive societies founded on the Rochdale 

1 60 
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model, but of the productive enterprises in 
which they frequently engage, and the phrase 
fairly represents their point of view. 

The starting of productive departments of 
distributive associations is the natural and 
economic sequel to the possession of a fairly 
assured market, and of the necessary capital. 
It is the modern practical business-like and 
somewhat restricted form that the hopes of 
many forerunners of co-operation took when, 
as at Rochdale itself, they hoped to " organize 
the power of production." 

It is easy to imagine the position in a pros- 
perous store possessing some thousands of 
members, with a steadily increasing supply of 
capital available, and crying out for fresh 
developments. Perhaps in the district in which 
such a store is located there has been a diffi- 
culty in getting good and wholesome bread. 
Whether this be so or not, the capital is avail- 
able for arranging to supply a commodity that 
every member needs. The committee, urged 
on perhaps by the representations of the 
members at their periodical meetings, proceeds 
to make the necessary inquiries as to experi- 
ence elsewhere, probable outlay involved, etc.. 
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and decides that it should be possible to make 
the project a valuable and paying department 
of the society. From first to last the proposal 
has been weighed with the general interest of 
the members of the society in view. The 
bakery is built and staffed ; the highest local 
rates of wages are paid ; considerate arrange- 
ments are made as regards the length of the 
working day ; the conditions under which the 
men are to work are made thoroughly sanitary 
and satisfactory ; and the society, we may 
assume, wishes in every respect to prove itself 
to be a "model employer." The employees 
probably are, and at any rate can be, members 
of the society, and can thus secure their share 
of the half-yearly dividend on their purchases, 
including that accruing from any profit that the 
bakery itself may make. 

Such is very much the story of the starting 
of most of the productive branches of distributive 
stores, and such is as a rule the point at which 
their industrial task may, it is considered, rightly 
stop. In starting some fresh department, the 
unsatisfactory local conditions of the section of 
labour concerned may, it is true, have entered 
into the calculations of both the members and 
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their committee, and the betterment of these 
conditions, in so far as these could be affected 
by those whom the society is proposing to 
employ, may have added something to the argu- 
ment in favour of the new departure. But 
the effect upon "labour" is only very rarely 
the cause of the action taken, while the idea of 
placing the labour employed, in any condition 
other than that of wage-earners working under 
good but strictly normal conditions, is, as in the 
case of the distributive branches themselves, as 
a rule absent : * " the interest of the consumer " 
is the paramount consideration. 

In the particular directions chosen for their 
productive departments by the stores, the same 
consideration for the consumer naturally takes 
the first place, and it is thus found that nearly 
all these departments are started for the manu- 
facture or preparations of commodities in the 
most extensive and most ordinary demand 
among the members. Thus, in 1905, out of a 
total of 2016 of these productive works carried 

* In 1905 returns were obtained from only 114 productive 
departments of distributive societies, employing 2465 persons, 
in which a bonus to labour was given. In these 1 14 cases a 
total of ;^7i26 was paid as dividend on wages, representing in 
England and Wales 4-1 per cent, on earnings, and in Scotland 
7-5 per cent. 
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on by 873 different societies, nearly 750 were 
engaged in food preparation, chiefly the 
making of bread, preserves, confectionery, and 
in corn and meal milling, while nearly iioo 
were clothing factories of one kind or another.* 
Of the total sales for the year credited to 
these various departments, more than '4^ 
millions out of a total of nearly 5^ millions is 
accounted for by the food preparation group, 
and considerably over ij millions by the 
clothing group, the latter also accounting for 
11,335 out of ^ to*^^^ of 19.227 employees. 
The only other considerable productive group 
in addition to the two mentioned is that of build- 
ing, carried on in fifty-seven different societies, 
reflecting for the most part the attempts of co- 
operators to do something towards providing 
their members with what is in as general 
demand as good bread or good boots — namely, 
good houses — and accounting for 1672 em- 
ployees, and sales to the amount of more than 
a quarter of a million. The sales under the 
head of farming, dairying, and fishing, spread 
over fifty-four different societies, amounted only 

* Boots and shoes, 493 ; tailoring, mantles, shirt-making, 
etc., 298 ; dressmaking, millinery, etc., 296. 
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to ;^io2,88i,* Other industries were repre- 
sented to a quite unimportant extent. 

* Among other interesting developments that may lie hidden 
behind the recital of bare figures, the achievements of the society 
at Desborough — a place that is the centre of a variety of co- 
operative undertakings — deserve notice. The distributive society 
here not only affords one of the somewhat rare instances in which 
farming has been successfully undertaken on a fairly large scale, 
but the property of 408 acres of which the society is now the 
freeholder contains a valuable bed of ironstone, the working of 
which the society is keeping, and, so far successfully keeping, in 
its own hands. In this case, therefore, co-operation is breaking 
new and important ground. On the non-industrial side there is 
also a point worthy of note in connection with this society, 
inasmuch as the property owned carries with it the right of 
presentation to the living of the local parish church, a right that 
the members, most of whom are Nonconformists, have with great 
good taste handed over to the Bishop of the Diocese. 



CHAPTER XIII 
THE WHOLESALES AS "PRODUCERS" 

Productive Departments of the Wholesale Societies — Policy 
as regards the Remuneration of Employees 

"VV/THEN we turn to the English Wholesale 
" Society we find the same simplicity of 
productive aim : the making under satisfactory 
conditions * of commodities in everyday de- 
mand. The modest start made in 1873, when 
the Crumpsall Biscuit Works were commenced, 
has been followed by similar development in 
many other directions, and more than 10,000 
employees are now engaged in the various pro- 
ductive departments of this great society, which, 
to quote its own enumeration, now manufactures 
" flour, butter, biscuits, sweets, preserves, 
pickles, candied peel, cocoa, chocolate, tobacco, 
cigars, cigarettes, snuff, soap, candles, glycerine, 

* For instance, in more than half of the departments the 
working hours are under 48 per week, and in no case does the 
week exceed 55J hours. 
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starch, boots and shoes, saddlery, woollens, 
clothing, flannels, shirts, mantles and under- 
clothing, corsets, millinery, hosiery, silesias, 
pants, ladies' underwear, cardigans, furniture, 
and brushes." 

From 1895 to 1905 the value of the output 
of the various productive departments increased 
by about 326 per cent., in the latter year 
amounting to nearly 4 millions as compared 
with nearly a million in 1895. 

In this society there is a consistent refusal 
to admit " labour " into any form of individual 
partnership, and thus to any share in " profits," 
except in so far as these may percolate through 
in the shape of dividend by transactions with 
the Wholesale, and paid by the constituent 
society of which the employee may be a 
member. In connection with the English 
Wholesale Society, the position of the em- 
ployees is considered by co-operators to be 
of exceptional importance, because, within the 
borders of their movement, the productive 
operations of the English Wholesale are so 
extensive. They represent, with the exception 
of the similar departments of the Scottish 
Society, the most expansive side at the present 
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time of co-operative production. When it is 
remembered, moreover, that in some cases 
these offshoots of the activity of the Wholesale 
come into active competition with the indepen- 
dent co-operative undertakings in which the 
remuneration of the operatives is determined 
in accordance with what is regarded by many 
as a better and a more equitable basis, it is not 
surprising that we can trace one of the chief 
divisions in the co-operative world to the 
different views held as to the policy that should 
be adopted by the great federal society on this 
fundamental question of " wages " and the 
status of the wage-earner. 

In the Scottish Wholesale Society there 
has been an increase of nearly 196 per cent, 
during the ten years 1895-1905, the total 
having risen in the period from ^684,000 to 
a figure that in 1905 exceeded 2 millions. The 
total number of employees in this year in the 
productive works of the Scottish Society, in- 
cluding 306 engaged in the building depart- 
ment, was 5060 out of the aggregate of 6635 
employed. 

In this Society a bonus to labour is allowed, 
a uniform rate based on the results of the 
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aggregate working of the Society being given, 
both to " productive " and to " distributive " 
employees. From 1884 to 1892 the whole of 
the bonus earned was handed over to the men 
entitled to it, but since the latter year a wiser 
plan has been adopted, and one half of each 
worker's bonus, which has for the last few 
years amounted to Sd. in the pound on wages 
earned, is retained and put to his credit. The 
special fund thus formed bears interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent, per annum, and accumu- 
lations cannot be withdrawn, save with the 
consent of the committee, until the expiry of 
three months after the service of the Society 
has been left. Another way of strengthening 
attachment is found in the admission of indi- 
vidual employees as shareholders, up to a 
holding of ^50. Interest is paid at the rate 
of 5 per cent, on the stock thus held, and for 
every 150 employee-shareholders one repre- 
sentative can be sent up to the quarterly 
meetings of the Society. In 1905, however, 
fifteen years after the introduction of the scheme, 
there were 533 shareholders, or only about 8 
per cent, of those who might have qualified — 
a result that is in itself somewhat disheartening. 



CHAPTER XIV 

" CHEAPNESS " 

The Co-operative Attitude towards Cheapness — Disorganized 
Buying 

'"T^HE position of labour" in the greater 
*■ part of the " federated " field of indus- 
trial co-operation is thus seen to be very 
similar to that in which it is found in ordinary 
well and considerately managed centres of 
employment, and it is because "labour" is 
thus left by the great bulk of modern co-opera- 
tive enterprise in an unchanged economic 
relationship that the lines of modern develop- 
ment are most often criticized. We are even 
told at times that co-operation has "failed," 
and more often that "the old ideals " have no 
weight. Ideals, however, always dwell in the 
realm of the unattainable, and the hyper-critical 
have to beware lest they undervalue what has 
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been actually accomplished. Between the 
undue depreciation of adverse critics, and the 
rather fulsome and exaggerated self-gratulation 
of confident admirers, it is equally necessary 
to steer our course, and it is, perhaps, to be 
noted that those who magnify into a moral 
precept the obligation of " loyalty to the Store '' 
in the mere sense of making all purchases 
there, or who think that they see in the net- 
work of federated societies and in the Whole- 
sales the germs of a " co-operative common- 
wealth," are, probably, as responsible for 
adverse comment as are, for instance, jealous 
traders, since nothing weakens a position so 
quickly as the erection of a platform of some- 
what irrelevant moral appeal, or the exagge- 
rated estimate of what has been accomplished. 
Over and above their great demonstration 
of a power that has been self-contained, self- 
generated, and that seeks the acquisition of 
no power and of no rights at the expense of 
others, the great achievement of the " store 
movement" has been to spread comfort, and 
to increase the sense of responsibility and the 
power to meet responsibility among large 
numbers of the people. It has therefore often 
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helped to make life more enjoyable and the 
conditions of well-being more assured, and, like 
other democratic organizations, it has, as 
regards a minority, helped to widen out the 
range of individual interests, mainly in the 
direction of education and civic duty. 

Nor can it be denied that although no large 
claim can be advanced on behalf of co-opera- 
tion as to what it has accomplished or tried to 
accomplish, in improving the status of wage- 
earners, its appearance in the field of employ- 
ment has been almost always advantageous. 
As we have seen. Co-operation has always set 
its face steadily against the worst forms of 
competitive pressure, and even when non-co- 
operative products are purchased by societies 
there has been a more general recognition than 
is found elsewhere of the fact that cheapness 
is not in itself a sufficient justification for deal- 
ing, even though " good value " seem to be 
given. The difficulty is notorious that con- 
fronts the considerate person when he endeav- 
ours to assure himself that what he buys, be it 
raw material or finished products, has not been 
produced under conditions that are incom- 
patible with decent living. It is well known, 
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for instance, that expensive commodities are 
not infrequently made in low-priced work- 
rooms, and the channels of connection between 
comfortable, spacious, and carpeted show 
rooms, and stuffy and crowded workshops, are 
very hard to trace. But as a movement, co- 
operation has tried to overcome this difficulty. 
In general, it has stood for "fairness" in 
industrial life, and although those buying on 
behalf of co-operative societies have often, 
like the members themselves, evaded or ignored 
their obligations in this matter, the extent to 
which the dangers and evils of excessive 
cheapness and excessive competitive pressure 
has been recognized is very greatly to its 
credit. 

It might appear that the co-operative atti- 
tude towards articles that are economically 
suspect would be normal in a movement con- 
trolled by a class of consumer that in its own 
industrial experience must be alive to the 
exceptional dangers of disorganization and 
excessive competition. But it is not so, and 
appeals have been made again and again to 
co-operators that they should free themselves 
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from the temptation to demand goods that are 
condemned by their very cheapness. Thus, a 
circular recently issued to the retail societies 
by the London branch of the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society said 

" We would ask you to do all in your power 
to get your members to pay a fair price for all 
furniture. It is no satisfaction to ourselves to 
send cheap made furniture away, nor to your- 
selves or customers to receive [it] ... we wish 
it to be distinctly understood we cannot hold 
ourselves responsible for furniture at prices 
which barely pay for material." 

Those, however, who are most subject to 
the risks of competition are often those who 
are most ready to take advantage of the residual 
output, and form the most eager body of pur- 
chasers of commodities, the very presence of 
which upon the market is a demonstration of 
conditions, lurking somewhere in the body 
industrial, that must be entirely harmful. 

Men in this connection are rarely ready to 
apply to themselves the principle that they 
perhaps in general are quite willing to accept, 
and probably most of us have ignored it at 
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times.* In many cases, moreover, the indi- 
vidual income does not seem to allow the 
margin that makes selection possible on any 
other basis than that of price. " It is * cheap,' 
and I must have it," is what many are almost 
forced to say, whether it be unwholesome food 
or shoddy wearing apparel that they are buy- 
ing, and it is among those whose economic 
freedom seems thus curtailed that perhaps the 
most important work of distributive co-opera- 
tion lies in the future. 

Meanwhile many of those in the somewhat 
higher ranks of industry do not exercise the 
greater freedom they possess through their 
greater margin of income, but in their capacity 
as consumers add to the burden of disorganiza- 
tion that already presses on those who belong 
to the more helpless sections of the community. 

* " Yes," a jobbing bootmaker in Whitechapel once re- 
marked to an inquirer, " conditions in my own trade are bad 
enough, but the tailoresses working round here are far worse 
off. My wife, who is a Bible reader, will tell you all about it." 
At this moment the wife came in, and bore out by many facts 
her husband's indictment. " I will just show you," she said, " a 
suit I bought the other day for my little boy, and that will give 
you an idea of what earnings must be." With the words she 
fetched a small suit, braided and ornate, for which she had paid 
about 7J. 6d. But she was quite unconscious of any incon- 
sistency between her sympathies and her actions. 
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Disorganized buying by the comparatively 
well-to-do workingman's wife, often late at 
night, with cheap bargains as the sole con- 
sideration in her mind, is one of the most 
fruitful sources of disorganized selling and 
disorganized making. Quite apart, therefore, 
from any more ambitious aims in the solution 
of the " labour" problem, it is a great gain that 
the co-operative movement has in general 
steadfastly set its face against these more 
subtle and perhaps more widely spread sources 
of industrial evil. 

If the stores do nothing more than spread 
the practice of orderly and thoughtful expendi- 
ture, and of the purchase of wholesome com- 
modities, they will have more than justified 
their existence, and the community at large 
will owe them a great debt of gratitude. For 
perhaps the greatest social need of the present 
time is disciplined life, good home management 
and wise expenditure, and in securing all these 
the co-operative societies have helped not a 
little. 



CHAPTER XV 
INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP 

The Status of the Wage-earner— The Trade Union— A Co- 
operative Workshop — Consumers' Associations and Productive 
Societies — Profit-sharing — The Productive Federation — Labour 
Dividend — Need of Variety in Business Structure 

T^'HE question of " labour" however remains, 
-'■ and to many ardent spirits, to-day as in 
the time of Robert Owen and of the early 
Christian Socialists, the " emancipation " of 
labour represents still by far the greatest 
objective of industrial reform. They look to 
the day when all men shall be recognized as 
partners in the vineyard, and are impatient of 
a relationship that still leaves the husbandman, 
no matter what the character of the lord of the 
vineyard may be, a hired servant. Those, 
therefore, who find the chief sign of progress 
in a change of status, and in a tendency to 
merge in one the well-defined functions of 
employer and employed, and who accepted it, 
N 177 
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moreover, as an essential part of the co- 
operative faith that this change must be always 
made a part of co-operative practice, are among 
the severest critics of what seems to be the 
dominant trend of the co-operative movement 
of to-day. 

We are thus, as Mrs. Sidney Webb em- 
phasizes,* confronted by two co-operative ideals 
— one of an association of consumers, with 
salaried or wage-earning officials, acting under 
the general direction of elected committees in 
the interests of the whole community ; the 
other of groups of workers who, in virtue of 
their economic position, secure as individuals 
some special share of the profits that may be 
made, and, it may be, some voice in control. 
Under the first scheme no man secures a par- 
ticularized individual profit ; under the second, 
no man is simply a wage-earner. The asso- 
ciation of consumers as a federalized movement 
grows from within, and if it embark on the 
field of "production," must find its market 
among its own members. The other group 
of workers may or may not find a market 

* Cf. " Problems of Modern Industry," by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, pp. 193-194. 
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among co-operators, and although up to the 
present time it is to co-operative consumers 
that most of their products go, it is open to 
them to seek their outlet and their profit 
anywhere. 

Although these two ideals are in theoretical 
opposition (the former, it may be noted, merging 
into the conception of the socialist state or 
" co-operative commonwealth "), and in practice 
sometimes conflict, the field of industry actually 
covered by co-operative enterprise of every 
kind is so small as compared with the whole, 
that there should be abundant room for 
both. 

The association of consumers has, as has 
been seen, its own distinctive social task, and 
in some of its aspects no plan of financial 
partnership has much value, either economic 
or moral. Especially is this so on the more 
propagandist side of the movement, and in 
the extension of distributive co-operation, with 
its attendant social advantages, to those low 
down in the industrial scale. " Profit-sharing," 
for instance, perhaps would not "pay" here, 
and even if it did, it would often show that 
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those who personally benefited by its adoptioi 
were not best fitted for the propagandist post 
into which they had been put. This may b( 
recognized ; but, on the other hand, when w( 
hear that the employees of some co-operativ( 
productive enterprise are in many cases no 
even members of the local co-operative store 
and are hardly conscious that they are working 
in a shop the profits of which are distributee 
over a great multitude of working-class families 
by whom the capital is supplied, and who lool< 
upon their work as just the ordinary task thai 
the wheel of life has brought them, and frorr 
which they would gladly be free, the feeling o: 
regret cannot be suppressed that democratic 
industry has so completely failed to touch the 
imagination and to lift the life of those whose 
services it requisitions. Strong though this 
feeling may be, however, it is nevertheless, as 
has been already urged, more useful to con 
centrate attention upon the tasks that the asso- 
ciation of consumers is achieving, and has it ir 
its power to achieve, than to find fault, ever 
though it be considered that some of the wider 
if not the higher, aims of industrial reforrr 
have been put on one side. 
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The individual co-operator is, however, not 
simply a member of a distributive store. He, 
with millions still outside his ranks, desires to 
combine with comfort in his home a satisfactory 
position in the workshop, or factory, or yard, 
which in the vast majority of cases lie quite 
outside the scope of the co-operative move- 
ment itself. In securing this position he knows 
that his individual personal qualifications — skill, 
good temper, reliability, strength, etc. — are the 
chief determining conditions, but he seeks often 
to make his economic position still more assured, 
and in combination he has so far discovered his 
most distinctive instrument. The trade union 
has been invoked, and in many great industries 
it has achieved much in strengthening the posi- 
tion of the individual worker. But its useful- 
ness and power are limited. In aiming at 
approximate uniformity of condition in any 
single trade, it often turns the balance too 
much in favour of the average man, and, what- 
ever its effect upon aggregate efficiency, it 
tends to leave impersonal and formal that very 
relationship between employer and employed 
that should be intimate and friendly. In- 
valuable as an instrument in the process of 
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industrial evolution, and still often indispen- 
sable, the modern trade union can hardly be 
said, in itself, to represent the most satisfactory 
and the most durable relationship. 

Adequate capital, its capable use and the 
association of the appropriate labour, are the 
three strands out of which the cord of stable 
industry is spun, and it is essential that there 
be the fullest and most conscious recognition 
of this fact by all parties concerned. 

Although, however, an underlying com- 
munity of interest were recognized, there would 
remain the question of sharing the proceeds, 
and it is in the attempt to cut the knot of this 
problem of problems that the fully developed 
co-operative workshop, owned and managed 
by the "workers," has been often advocated. 
It has, however, rarely succeeded, the prac- 
tical difficulty, even if the necessary capital has 
been forthcoming, of merging the functions of 
management and labour — of " master " and 
" men " — having generally proved insuperable. 
It is, however, in such a workshop — the capital 
owned and the manager appointed by the 
operatives working in it — that the practice of 
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industrial co-partnership finds its completest 
ilthough not its most hopeful or most suc- 
:essful illustration. 

The commonest type of co-operative pro- 
iuctive society in England, apart from those 
started by the consumers' associations (whole- 
sale or retail), rarely rests upon the basis of 
individual membership, and finds its chief sup- 
port in the distributive societies themselves, 
which, subscribing a portion of the capital and, 
with similar societies, being generally the chief 
customers of the productive society, naturally 
take an important share in its management. 

Out of a total of 1 32 productive associations, 
the accounts of which were analyzed for the 
Board of Trade Report on Co - operative 
Societies, 44 per cent, of the total sales, that 
is, ^696,436 out of £i,S72„ 1 2 1, was attributable 
to twenty associations, in which the whole or 
the majority of the members of the management 
committee were representatives of retail dis- 
tributive societies. Other facts illustrating the 
constitution of these productive associations 
may be given. Out of the total number of 
committee men engaged in managing these 
132 associations, only about 30 per cent, were 
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employees. Of the total individual member- 
ship in Great Britain only 1 5 per cent, consisted 
of employees, and by these only 9 per cent, of 
the total share and loan capital was held. In 
fifty-five of the associations no employees were 
on the management committees. Only in the 
twenty-five boot and shoe and tailoring societies, 
with an aggregate membership of the committees 
of management of 269, did more than half of 
these consist of employees.* For 1905 par- 
ticulars were obtained from 389 societies (in- 
cluding 264 in Ireland), and in these, out of 
an aggregate of more than 9000 employees, as 
many as 60 per cent, were non-members. By 
the employees less than 6J per cent, of the 
total capital was held, and they made up only 
6-8 per cent, of the various management 
committees, f 

As regards ownership of capital, member- 
ship, and participation in management, there- 
fore, the position of employees is seen to be 
a subordinate one in the very group of societies 
which, apart from the Irish societies included 
in the above figures for 1905, exist primarily 

* Report on Workmen's Co-operative Societies, 1901, p. 55. 
t " Eleventh Abstract of Labour Statistics." 
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n the interests of producers, and the facts 
:ited are a reminder of a truth that demands 
ar wider recognition than it yet receives that 
:he formal constitution of the business unit 
:hrows but little light on its real character. 

In the great majority of the associations to 
vhich the facts refer, the employees share in 
:he profits by a constitutional right, and the 
icceptance of this principle, coupled with a 
iixed rate of interest on capital, is the cardinal 
feature of all acknowledged partnerships in 
industry, when capitalists, purchasers, and 
workers, all in virtue of the economic parts 
they play, and the last mentioned over and 
above their wages, share in the proceeds of 
the undertaking. 

Among that section of co-operators them- 
selves who attach primary importance to the 
idea of " co-partnership," the first place is given 
to the acceptance in some form or another of 
this principle of profit-sharing, not so much 
because of its own intrinsic value, as because 
it is the necessary stepping-stone towards pro- 
moting that feeling of responsibility and of 
interest that is calculated to lead to a more 
fully developed form of association. The 
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Co-operative Productive Federation, for in- 
stance, makes this test of profit-sharing a 
condition of admission to that body — 

" No society can join the federation which 
does not by its rules practise profit-sharing 
with its workers, under which, in the first place, 
a substantial and known share of the profit of 
a business belongs to the workers in it, not by 
right of any shares they may hold or any other 
title, but simply by right of the labour they 
have contributed to make the profits." * 

The second principle is that the worker 
invests his profits or other savings in shares 
of the society or company, and thus becomes 
a member "entitled to vote on the affairs of 
the body which employs him." 

But in the federation itself only fifty-six 
societies! were enrolled at the end of 1905, 

* " Co-operators' Year Book," 1907, p. 147. 

t Comprising fifteen boot- and shoe-making societies ; eleven 
formed in various branches of textiles and clothing; eight 
building and wood-working ; nine printing ; two watch-making ; 
and one each for making padlocks, cutlery, needles, buckets 
and fenders, pianos, umbrellas and "co-operative sundries," 
besides engineering, barge-owning, book-binding, and type- 
writing societies. Seven of the societies were at Leicester ; 
five at Kettering ; four in London ; and two each at Bradford, 
Derby, Coventry, and Wellingborough. The oldest and one of 
the best known is the Hebden Bridge Fustian Society, founded 
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showing a total trade for 1905 of ^687,678, 
a profit of ^23,768, and an aggregate dividend 
on wages of ^^3731. In the cases of eighteen 
societies no profit, and thus no dividend on 
wages, was shown. 

From the Board of Trade returns for the 
same year * we are able to add on account of 
productive departments of retail distributive 
societies, and of the two large Scottish societies 
— the Wholesale and the Glasgow United 
Baking and other productive societies — which 
do not belong to the Productive Federation, 
about ;^24,5oo to the profit divided, bringing 
the total dividend paid in these various societies 
in Great Britain up to something over ;^2 8,000. 
For 1903, the total for forty-seven societies 
making any returns under this head out of an 
aggregate^of 126 societies, was put at ;^23,356, 
a sum that is nearly three times as great as 
that given for 1893.! 

The total is, however, still small — so small, 



in 1870. The large Leicester Hosiery Society no longer ranks 
as co-partnership, it having been acquired, in spite of some 
heartburning that the transaction caused, by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society in 1903. 

* " Eleventh Abstract of Labour Statistics." 

t See Labour Co-Partner ship, August, 1904, p. 123. 
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in spite of its steady growth, as to seem almost 
insignificant, and when the facts are recalled 
that as regards membership and control, the 
position of wage-earners is weak in most of 
the societies, we might seem to be driven to 
the conclusion, especially when it is remembered 
that considerably more than half of the above 
total dividend paid on wages is accounted for 
by the Scottish Wholesale and the Glasgow 
BakingSocieties,that "co-operation" established 
primarily in the interests of producers has no 
special claim on our attention. It is clear in 
any case that it does not spread easily, and 
'that something stands in the way of its rapid 
expansion. 

Perhaps the most important conclusions that 
can be deduced from the modest position that 
productive co-operation at present occupies, is 
that a satisfactory and appropriate form of 
business structure must be contingent not only 
upon the particular characteristics of individual 
trades, but also upon the available reserve of 
business capacity and mutual trust. The whole 
canon of the co-operative faith may be true, on 
certain premises, but it is clear that in practice 
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it can only be acted upon partially, as conditions 
may determine. It is a remarkable fact, for 
instance, that one of the most successful co- 
operative productive societies in existence, 
some consider almost the only genuinely inde- 
pendent democratic unit, was started when the 
operatives were exhausted by a strike and 
quite unable to raise any capital of their own. 
All of it, therefore, was loaned by outside 
sympathizers, and one of the first conditions of 
responsibility was thus apparently lacking, and 
thus also one of the first conditions of stability 
and success. But the right men were members. 
Above all, the right man was found to fill the 
position of manager, and the success that few 
ventured to anticipate, has been won. Even 
among co-operative undertakings, therefore, 
conditions will have to determine constitution, 
and those who boggle at variety and elasticity, 
either within or without the co-operative field, 
will be in danger of finding themselves in the 
grip of a stifling and restrictive orthodoxy. 



CHAPTER XVI 
THE LINES OF PROGRESS 

Different Aims — Value of the Co-partnership Principle- 
Employers and Employed highly Complex Classes — Reasons for 
the Persistency of Status — The Organic Unity of Industrial Life 
— The South Metropolitan Gas Company a " Complete Co- 
operative Co-partnership " — Its Origin, Constitution, and Results 
— Conditions as determining Form — Mr. George Thomson and 
Woodhouse Mills — The Need of Eclecticism — Difficulties, Eco- 
nomic and Psychological — Note on " Gain-sharing " and Les 
SocieUs Anonymes de Travail 

' I 'HE attitude of every progressive move- 
-*• ment is one of anticipation, and those 
who look forward to better things are led to 
do so because certain conditions of the time 
seem to them to be either imperfect or posi- 
tively undesirable. The socialist or the trade 
unionist, the educationalist, or the extreme 
temperance reformer, have each their special 
objective — based on their special antipathies or 
special hope, and although, when they come 
to close quarters with their more particular 
problems, they are apt to find that an apparent 

190 
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simplicity of aim disappears or is confused in 
the tangle of a highly complex relationship, 
some dominant hope and aim remain. The 
convinced socialist believes, for instance, in 
land nationalization, in spite of his discovery 
that much real property is mortgaged to 
friendly societies or building societies, with 
some millions of working-class members. The 
trade unionist believes in the standard minimum 
wage, although he sees that it may hasten the 
end of the industrial life or increase the diffi- 
culties of some of those in his own trade, who 
from age or some more than average limitation 
of powers cannot earn it. The educationalist 
is often undeterred in the pursuit of his more 
immediate aims by the exacting claims of 
health and health preservation ; and the aboli- 
tionist is apt to regard the claims of the 
moderate drinker as of no account. Thus 
deadlocks may ensue, or absurd claims may be 
advanced, but progress nevertheless wins its 
way by this insistence of the major enthusiasms. 
One of these which perhaps in industrial 
life is destined to prove of exceptional value in 
the future is this very ideal of co-partnership in 
industry, in spite of the fact that after some 
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forty years of trial it still seems to have 
achieved so little. Alike on moral and eco- 
nomic grounds it is, however, full of hope. It 
frankly accepts the underlying solidarity of the 
interests of every industrial class, and it makes 
possible that variety of business constitution, 
which when necessary leaves management 
untrammelled. It is one of the forms of 
industry which is waiting for men as they 
travel on the upward road of foresight, restraint, 
and good-will. 

It would be erroneous, however, to infer 
that the formal modifications of the position of 
wage-earner, which the more ardent school of 
co-operators desire, even if it were practicable, 
would be necessarily advantageous at the 
present time. Evidently it is not equally 
practicable, for the wage-relationship varies 
infinitely in character, from an almost momen- 
tary bargain to a life-long adherence ; from the 
engagement of the unit, unknown and uncared 
for, picked out from a disorganized crowd of 
semi-skilled that can always furnish others if 
those selected fail, to that of the skilled 
member of some highly organized trade with 
every condition of his employment elaborately 
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regulated by his trade society, and with a strong 
barrier erected against those without its pale. 

On the side of the employer there are 
corresponding differences. His trade may be 
new and of uncertain future, or it may be well 
established and the records of a long expe- 
rience may be known. The trade may lend 
itself easily to measurability of result, or the 
reverse. Responsibility may be highly con- 
centrated or widely diffused, reaching not only 
to manager and foreman, but the rank and file 
of the employees.* Or, again, normal con- 
ditions may be almost common property, or any 
kind of publicity may be vigorously deprecated. 
The "employer," too, may be a Government 
dockyard, a municipality, a great joint-stock 

' The principle of co-partnership is capable of an adoption 
that is more or less complete, and it is, in its most perfect form, 
also the most perfect realization of the principles of co-operative 
industry. It must be noted, however, that business arrange- 
ments in which special privileges or rights are allocated to 
foremen or heads of departments, but not to the rank and file 
of the wage-earners under them, often fall into another category. 
" Labour " here has no special recognition, no hand is held out 
to it, and while businesses so organized, which are very common, 
often help to ensure very great efficiency, they can hardly be 
said to involve the recognition of any co-operative principle, 
any more, for instance, than does the master builder who offers 
the inducement of a special wage to the leader whose business 
it is to set the pace for a group of operatives working under him 

o 
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corporation, a millionaire, or a struggling 
beginner, who has, it may be, just left the 
ranks of the wage-earners themselves in order 
to start in a small way of business " on his own 
account." Finally, the employer may vary in 
temperament. He may be a hard man who 
clings to an obsolescent autocracy of relation- 
ship, and who feels that the claims of justice 
are sufficiently met when the conditions of the 
market, no matter how exacting and socially 
harmful they may be, are observed. Or he 
may be a man who sees through the circum- 
stances of the moment, and is willing to give 
thought to plans by which, if he be met 
halfway, a genuine personal relationship may 
be established, lasting and mutually beneficial, 
making no less for good-will than for efficiency. 
Thus in every case that has been mentioned, 
in some way or another, the relationship 
between employer and employed, and thus the 
possibility of applying the principle of co- 
partnership, will necessarily be affected. 

But just as the trade unionist or the 
socialist may have forced on his notice facts 
of life that conflict radically, and not simply 
through partisan or sectional differences, with 
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his view of what industrial relationships ought 
to be, so does the advocate of co-partnership 
in industry see, if he endeavours to take a 
comprehensive survey, that the position of the 
simple wage-earner is often much more un- 
assailable than that of the man who seems to 
have forced the barrier of division between 
"employer" and "employed." 

In certainty of incomings and in freedom 
from responsibility, we are reminded, for 
instance, of some among the special advan- 
tages that the wage-earner frequently enjoys. 

The fulcrum of his life is provided by the 
part that he plays in industry, but his working 
hours do not make up this life, and many 
wage-earners are to be envied who, a " fair " 
day's work done for a " fair" wage, are free in 
a very exceptional sense to use the leisure that 
their work secures. Moreover, just as there is 
a constant tendency to depreciate and lose 
sight of the importance of the individual indus- 
trial task, however humble it may be, and to 
forget that it is upon the aggregate industrial 
activity of the community that everything else 
depends — national safety and national educa- 
tion, art, drama, and literature, for instance, 
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not less than the stability of some particular 
business form, or the support of some working- 
class home — so also is there the danger of over- 
estimating the power of material interests to 
determine action, especially when such action, 
although supposed to lead to reform, involves 
anything of the nature of sustained effort over 
and above that which the normal working day 
demands. 

Apathy, although sometimes born of hope- 
lessness, is probably more often a sign of 
contentment, and of a life that is finding, it 
may be in the home, in games, in amusement, 
occasionally in religious association, more often 
in the public-house — in the hundred and one 
ways, good, bad, and indifferent, that absorb 
the leisure of the working classes — a sufficiency 
of interest that leaves no margin for effort that 
is directed immediately to secure any alteration 
in industrial position. Happily, in spite of 
the immense obstacles placed in the way of 
industrial reform by betting, by extravagant 
(rather than excessive) drinking expenditure, 
and by vice, yet, as regards great numbers of 
people, there is in their accepted fixity of status 
little matter for regret. They are " contented," 
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and their contentment rests upon an assured 
and reasonable economic and moral basis. 

While the functions of the employer, how- 
ever, remain as distinctive and as important 
as they are to-day, it is probable that over 
great ranges of industry the wage-earner will 
remain simply such, not only when he is con- 
tented and strong, either in organization or in 
personal qualities of skill or trustworthiness, 
but also when he is disorganized, weak, and 
degenerate. It is, indeed, at the foot of the 
ladder that men jostle each other most, and 
what seems to be the necessary retention of 
free initiative for those who hold the most 
responsible positions in industry and commerce 
is too often apt to be accompanied by an ex- 
tension of the area of struggle. It is an old 
story, that for the motive of individual interest, 
which may mean, in practice, something very 
splendid or very sordid, no adequate alternative 
has yet been found ; and any speedy substi- 
tution, therefore, were this possible, of in- 
dustrial forms that may seem to stand on a 
higher ethical platform might only, in the 
present stage of development, substitute for 
the frequent suffering and deterioration of 
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individuals that all deplore, the risks of national 
bankruptcy and, for great masses of the people, 
Df starvation. 

Industrial reform, therefore, can only be 
assured when its conditions do not conflict 
with still more exacting needs. Situated as 
we are, an imperial people with the commerce 
Df an empire and of the world entering as an 
ill-important factor in the life of each one, 
poor no less than rich, we are hampered by 
the burden of the very conditions that make 
as wealthy, and even projects for industrial 
betterment, if they weaken the springs of 
^nergy among those whose energy means 
most, must miss their mark, leading to loss 
instead of gain. Thus must all advocacy, all 
movement, be conditioned by the necessity of 
safeguarding the measure of freedom which 
is essential to that section of the community 
upon which the guidance and the expansion 
of industry most depend. The better "form" 
of industry will be useless, no matter what 
advantages it may seem to bring — even if it 
seems more just — if men are not ready for it, 
and it be found to diminish the initiative, 
energy, business capacity and width of view 
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and aim among those by whom, in the interests 
of the community at large, it is most essential 
that these qualities be manifested. 

It follows that employers, like Barkis, must 
be "willing," and must enter into this new 
contract with labour seeing its latent advantages, 
and believing that by the new sense of the 
community of interest that it is calculated to 
create, not only will the conditions of industrial 
peace be more assured, but that nowhere need 
the springs of action be sapped. " The first 
and chief difficulty, "writes Sir George Livesey, 
" is that employers generally do not see its 
importance, and are not therefore disposed to 
take it up, and give the necessary time and 
attention to secure success ; for it certainly 
will not work itself. It must be worked as 
earnestly and intelligently as any other branch 
of their business." * The completer the form 
of partnership adopted, the truer this statement 
is, and it is a very complete form that Sir 
George Livesey has in his own mind. In- 
dustrial partnership is 

" much more than simple profit-sharing, which 
is but the first step in that direction. In- 

* Methods of Social Advance, edited by C. H. Loch (1904), 
p. 112. 
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dustrial partnership, as I understand it in its 
complete and ultimate form, is a real partner- 
ship — beyond mere salaries and wages — of 
capital and labour, of employer and employed, 
in the business in which both are engaged ; 
a partnership in capital, and therefore in the 
profits on capital, in responsibility, and in 
actual management."* 

The successful experiment of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, with which Sir 
George Livesey is identified, affords in itself 
striking practical proof of the applicability of 
the principles which he advocates, and their 
original adoption as a counter-move to trade 
unionism is being forgotten in the spectacle 
of its beneficent achievements. 

The place that the South London example 
is taking in the minds of many of those 
who are most keen for industrial and social 
progress, is reflected by the references made 
to it by Mr. E. O. Greening, a co-operator 
of nearly fifty years' standing, in his inaugural 
address delivered to the Co-operative Con- 
gress of 1904. Mr. Greening claims that 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company now 

* Methods of Social Advance, p. 108. 
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constitutes a "complete co-operative co-partner- 
ship" in which "capital, custom, and labour 
are united by a bond of common interest." 
It is true that the participation of custom is 
determined in one essential feature by Act of 
Parliament, according to which the dividend 
on capital can only be increased as the com- 
pany gives a drawback to its customers in the 
shape of reduced charges for gas on the price 
originally fixed, which forms, for customers 
and shareholders alike, the basis of calculation 
in determining the movements of their sliding 
scale of interest. This legal arrangement 
applies to other companies besides the South 
Metropolitan, but it is in this company that, 
apparently supported by other features more 
peculiar to itself, it has worked to most effect. 
The legal partnership was, however, incomplete, 
since the employees were not participants, and 
it was in order to widen the basis of partner- 
ship and to strengthen the bonds between the 
employees and the company, that the arrange- 
ment already legally adopted as between share- 
holders and customers was voluntarily applied 
to the workmen. 

By this arrangement an annual bonus of 
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three-quarters or i $s. per cent, is given by the 
directors on the salaries and wages of all the 
officers and workmen, who enter into agree- 
ments with the company for various periods 
not exceeding twelve months. 

The importance of the agreements is frankly 
admitted. 

" If a profit-sharing bonus is given indis- 
criminately to all workmen, good, bad, and 
indifferent, it may very soon lose its effect as 
a stimulant to good work. Workmen who are 
careless and indifferent about their work are 
therefore told, when their agreement expires, 
that it will not be renewed until they show 
more interest in their work, and that they can 
apply again in three months. If they have 
improved, an agreement for perhaps three 
months is given, to be renewed if they continue 
to work satisfactorily. This system of agree- 
ments giving security for twelve months' work 
is greatly valued by the regular workmen, while 
those employed in the winter only have agree- 
ments for shorter terms, thus bringing them 
also into the partnership. The granting or 
refusing agreements is not left to any subordi- 
nate official or foreman, but all must come 
before the chief." * 

* Methods of Social Advance, p. 115. 
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The power of discrimination, although essen- 
tial to the success of the South Metropolitan 
scheme, of course differentiates it from the 
more democratic forms of labour co-partner- 
ship, but, the industrial qualities of men differing 
as they do, its reasonableness cannot be denied. 
It is one of those practical modifications of a 
more ideal relationship made necessary by a 
sane judgment and correct reading of the 
psychological conditions of the labour problem 
as presented by a great London gas company. 

The success of the conditions is, how- 
ever, well known, the bonus payable to those 
who entered into agreements in 1903 having 
amounted to ;^2 5,660. 

The partnership of labour does not, how- 
ever, end here. Rather it is the beginning, 
for the earning of a bonus which is simply 
distributed, and is not made the basis of any 
stronger tie, would leave the operative simply 
in the position of the man who, in certain 
conditions of the market when the gas was 
cheap, was able to earn something over and 
above his ordinary wages. His work might, 
and probably would, be better under such an 
arrangement, but the bond of connection 
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would begin and end with the elasticity of his 
earnings. 

Three plans are adopted to make the bond 
still closer and the interests more real and 
lasting : (i) Only one half of the bonus is made 
payable in cash, the other half being invested 
in the company's ordinary stock at the market 
price of the day. (2) The men have the option 
of leaving the withdrawable part of their bonus 
in the company's hands, when either 4 or 3 per 
cent, interest is paid according to the amount, 
or, if preferred, additional stock is bought. No 
less than 80 per cent, of the bonus is thus saved, 
and in the voluntary habit that has been thus 
formed is to be found perhaps one of the most 
conclusive proofs of the satisfactory character 
of the present system of management. It is 
a demonstration, not only of a social habit that 
is in itself of great value, but also of an 
attitude of mind towards the company that 
could never have been so fully proved by 
compulsory provisions no matter how wisely 
conceived these might have been. (3) Since 
1898 two workmen directors have been elected 
by the shareholding workmen, these directors 
sharing equally with the others in the control 
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of the company. The significance of this last 
arrangement is to be found, not in the voting 
power that it gives, but in the representative 
voice that it secures, and in its recognition of a 
new constitutional right. 

Since co-partnership was introduced in 1889, 
nearly a quarter of a million pounds has been 
credited to the workmen, or about ^50 per 
man of the large numbers employed, and more 
than 4000 men are shareholders. It must be 
noted that the period has not been free from 
the difficulties of fluctuating prices, the price of 
coal having sent up that of gas in 1892 to a 
level that brought the bonus on wages down 
from 5 to 3 per cent., and in 1900 to one that 
brought it down from 9 per cent, to zero. 
Success has therefore not been unconnected 
with very considerable difficulties. 

As the result of the various advantages of 
the new order of things — material, moral, and 
constitutional — introduced into this company, 
it has resulted, writes Sir George Livesey, that 
"since 1889 a dispute, or a difficulty, or a 
difference of any kind between the workmen 
and the company has been unknown, and that 
such a spirit of co-operative good-will should 
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prevail on the part of the men generally as to 
entirely relieve all that have to do with them 
"rom every trace of anxiety."* 

At the moment the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company is the most conspicuous illustra- 
:ion of the successful adoption in capitalistic _ 
jndertakings of the principle of co-partnership 
;hat this country can show, and its example is 
Drobably destined to be followed in many 
iirections. At least four other gas com- 
3anies, two in London and two in the pro- 
/inces, have already adopted the same principle, 
md, as far as tested, with similar success. 

In spite, however, of such examples, forti- 
led by such a notable instance as that of the 
enterprise of the late M. Godin at Guise, the 
Labour Department of the Board of Trade 
cnows of only sixty-two firms in the whole of 
he United Kingdom as having "adopted profit- 
iharing." f 

In this, however, there is little reason either 
or surprise or for those that believe in the 
principle of co-partnership for despondency. 

* op. cit., p. io8. 

t See Labour Gazette^ Sept., 1905, p. 263. 
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Just as it is "only a simpleton" who thinks 
that every good man must be cast in the same 
mould, so is it futile to expect any uniformity 
in business structure. For this, "goodness," 
as we have suggested, is conditioned by very 
varying circumstances of time, place, trade, and 
temperament, and even when there is a con- 
sensus as to what the most fundamentally 
important characteristics of satisfactory industry 
are — such as the development of a sense of 
individual responsibility, the maintenance of 
industrial peace, the economy of effort, efficient 
work, or, soaring to higher aims, the spread of 
the spirit of industrial fellowship, it is evident 
that the ways in which these characteristics 
can be developed, will not be the same, either 
in every trade or in every unit in the same 
trade — much less in every age. The industrial, 
like other forms of life, is feeling its way to the 
light, and in many directions as yet deep 
shadows fall. 

In such a case as that of the South Metro- 
politan Gas Company the aim is comprehensive, 
and every non-political element of the indus- 
trial problem is touched. Even more radical 
was the moral and economic reform aimed at 
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in the changes introduced by Mr. George 
Thomson at Woodhouse Mills, Huddersfield, 
in 1886. In this case, by a purely voluntary 
act and with the primary object of strengthen- 
ing and placing on a firmer basis the spirit of 
" trust and confidence between men and men," 
an existing business was deliberately converted 
into an industrial partnership, almost the only 
limitation to a purely democratic foundation 
being found in the rule by which, subject to 
removal by a vote of five-sixths of the members 
of the association, the founder was made 
general manager "till his death or previous 
resignation." The step taken at Woodhouse 
Mills was that of an idealist, largely inspired 
by the teaching of Ruskin, who desired to 
apply in industry in the fullest possible way 
the great ethical conceptions of " truth, purity, 
honesty, and justice." Ideal though the aim 
was, success has been obtained, particularly as 
Sir George Livesey himself has recently 
written, "in the true spirit of co-operation 
which has been manifested by the workers." 

As a rule, the degree of completeness in 
reform aimed at at Woodhouse Mills, or even 
by the directorate of the South Metropolitan 
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Gas Company, will be impracticable. Those 
responsible for new departures will be, and 
often will have to be, eclectic in their methods 
— an eclecticism that will be sometimes con- 
ditioned by their own ability, courage, or 
confidence, and sometimes by the intelligence 
and readiness to respond shown by those with 
whom they will have to act. 

On the side of the employees, conflicting 
aims, such as those of the extremer forms of 
socialism, or the narrower and more exclusive 
and less progressive type of trade unionism, 
will sometimes block the way ; sometimes it 
will be blank ignorance. 

On the side of the employers, reform may 
be retarded by fear, lest change be followed, it 
may be, by undue interference with their 
freedom of action, or by what is regarded as 
a damaging publicity of trading results. The 
second danger, when it is one in reality, can 
often be guarded against by the accredited 
methods of accountancy, and the certification 
of results without unnecessary disclosures ; the 
former, by the adoption of tentative and well- 
adapted changes in transition. 

In practice, apart from the disturbing effects 
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of fluctuations in prices, of the uncertainty of 
profit and their temporary disappearance or 
conversion into a negative quantity, and of the 
mobility of labour, the normal hesitancy to 
entertain new ideas and adopt new practices 
often blocks the way. Just as a widespread 
conservatism often hinders the adoption of new 
methods as regards processes of manufacture, 
so does it also in the adoption of new methods 
of management, and still more of new methods 
of remuneration. 

No great or rapid change in business 
structure is thus probable, and one great 
obstacle is found in the average shortness of 
the life of the business unit ; but where there 
is prolonged stability, and especially where 
the joint-stock principle is adopted, future 
years are probably destined to see a consider- 
able extension of the principle of co-partner- 
ship. 

Changes, however, as they come, are likely, 
in the future as in the past, to present them- 
selves in a multitude of forms. Sometimes a 
legal right will be conferred by the terms of 
a registered and formal deed of partnership. 
Sometimes there will be nothing but some 
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participation undertaken on the part of em- 
ployers as a voluntary act, to which custom 
alone gives any assurance of permanency. 
Sometimes only those will be recognized as 
participants in any new scheme that may be 
adopted who are stockholders as well as 
workers, and sometimes " labour " alone will 
be held to create this right. The proportion 
of the wage-earners' share of profits, and the 
method by which this is determined, will inevit- 
ably vary, as also will the method of govern- 
ment or representation on the governing body, 
and the period at which and the ways in which 
dividends will be distributed, and the various 
attendant conditions — as, for instance, as to 
whether the basis of sharing be the corporate 
or departmental results, or on the work of the 
individual participant. 

In every case such variations will be the 
result of the special contingent conditions — 
psychological or industrial — and although some 
of these will be signs of hesitancy or fear, on 
the whole they will probably have to be ac- 
cepted, just as those in the past have been, 
as genuine attempts to introduce changes that 
seem most suitable or practicable. It is 
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noteworthy that Mr. Schloss, in his report on 
profit-sharing, made to the Board of Trade in 
1894, draws special attention to the fact that 
in the various instances enumerated, " in hardly 
two cases is the system adopted identical in all 
particulars " ; and although, as the principle 
becomes less tentative and experimental, cer- 
tain more elementary conditions will be dis- 
covered which will be of more general 
applicability, a widespread diversity of detail 
will almost inevitably continue.* 

* Differentiated from all forms of co-partnership is the 
method of remuneration to which the designation " gain- 
sharing" has been given. By this plan groups of workers, 
assured of a fixed minimum, are remunerated on a basis cal- 
culated on an accepted standard of cost, any extra earnings 
being, so far as the particular bargain is concerned, irrespective 
of any ultimate profits, or no profits, that it may give. If diffi- 
culties on the side of employers are overcome, such as the 
willingness to take the necessary extra trouble in organizing 
the giving out of work, or to incur the cost of bookkeeping on 
a more elaborate scale, an exceptional degree of cohesion on 
the part of the men will always be required on this plan of 
working, and this cohesion is unlikely to be found unless the 
number of those who share together be rather small and their 
individual efficiency be fairly uniform. 

It is probable that, on the side of the men, somewhat 
analogous difficulties would attach to M. Guyot's proposed 
revival and extension of the proposed SocUUs anonymes de 
travail, as advocated in his recent publication, " Les Conflits 
du Travail et leur Solution." By these societies it is suggested 
that " labour " should be commercialized, the society under- 
taking under legal obligation to furnish at an agreed price 
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products that may be required. The employer bargains, not 
with individual operatives, but en gros with the society. The 
terms agreed upon, the responsibility of the employers, save in 
paying, is shifted to other shoulders. With the workers, as 
such, he has nothing to do, even though they work in his shops. 
It is their product that is required, and if by the bargain this 
can be assured to time and of a quality as agreed, it is enough. 
The bargain is a commercial transaction. Certain products 
are bought, labour intervening. 

M. Guyot starts with the assumption that the day of the 
paternal employer is not over, but doomed, and, holding that 
Trade Unions, Conciliation Boards, Industrial Arbitration, Co- 
operative Production, and Profit-sharing are all failing or have 
failed, either through the theoretical weakness of their funda- 
mental position or through their proved powerlessness, he 
finds in these societies a machinery by which, while the normal 
difficulties that come from the old relationship between em- 
ployers and employed may be done away with, a new influence 
will become effective, by which, since profit for all will be the 
real object in view, every physical and intellectual faculty will 
be brought into play. 

Traditional custom, the limited powers of intelligence, com- 
bination and cohesion, the varying degrees of applicability to 
the new plan of different employments and different productive 
processes, will be among the influences that will probably make 
the growth of the plan advocated slow, although, like the 
practice of gain-sharing, it is already not without many illus- 
trations. Granted circumstances that make an impersonal 
relation between employers and employed inevitable, or unde- 
sirable, and given the organizing and moral and mental powers 
required, commercialized labour would make for efficiency, and 
many of the present elements that lead to friction and waste ot 
time would be eliminated. As one of the methods of reform, 
however, rather than as the great solution, it is perhaps destined 
to take its place. 

In form there is, indeed, no " solution " of the grave diffi- 
culties that the relations of employers and employed present. 
Many contributing influences will have to work towards reform, 
many of them permanently, since those, in whatever capacity, 
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who take part in lessening the pressure of the industrial problem 
will perhaps never advance in single lines, or in massed bat- 
talions. Progress will always be en dchelon, the units zigzagging 
forward, one company behind the other, the companies of very 
diiiferent sizes, constitution, and even aim. In the advance 
probably every method that has been mentioned will play its 
part and others. 



CHAPTER XVII 

OBSTACLES 

Some Objections to Co-partnership and Proft-sharing — 
Opposed to Socialism — Relations to Trade Unionism 

SOME considerable space has been given to 
the examination of the applicability, out- 
side the ordinary working-class co-operative 
movement, of what are in reality co-operative 
principles, partly because of the comparatively 
slight extent to which any form of industrial 
co-partnership has been adopted by the co- 
operators of to-day, and partly because of the 
comparatively restricted field of co-operative 
employment, and because, on all the evidence 
and in view of the exigencies and pressure of 
industrial life, of its necessarily slow growth. 
It is in the great field of non-co-opera- 
tive "capitalistic" industry that by far the 
greatest practical importance of the principle of 

2IS 
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co-partnership lies, if only because it is here 
that by far the greatest amount of the national 
capital is in use, and because it is, therefore, 
also here that the functions of employer and 
employed alike find their fullest scope. 

But, as has been seen, objections may be 
raised to the principle of co-partnership itself, 
and especially to the practice of profit-sharing, 
which is in reality but the thin end of the 
wedge of co-operative industry. It is com- 
plained that the principle panders to the selfish- 
ness of men, that it would lead to the com- 
petition of groups of wage-earners, and that, 
destroying the feeling of working-class solidarity, 
it will be inimical to the trade-union movement. 
It is also felt, and felt more truly, that in as 
far as it led to a more diffused ownership of 
wealth, co-partnership lies athwart the path of 
socialism. 

As to the last, the two ideals are indeed in 
fundamental opposition, if by socialism we mean, 
not only such extension of the function of 
government (local and central) as is being 
witnessed from year to year in this country, 
but the advocacy of a fundamental change in 
the economic basis of society. The useful 
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consideration of practical economic reforms, 
however, has to start with the accepted basis of 
the private ownership of the great bulk of the 
capital, and the private direction of the greater 
part of the industry of the country. 

As regards trade unionism, the difficulty 
and the antagonism would, it is true, arise in 
the case of industries in which the relations of 
employers and employed are determined by the 
action of the less scrupulous and less far-sighted 
class of employers. If these form the majority, 
or even an influential minority — and their power 
is often unhappily disproportionate to their 
numbers — the maintenance of a trade union on 
the present protective lines would be essential. 
But the moral atmosphere of many trades is 
changing. The more highly organized a trade 
becomes, moreover, the more do the functions 
of the trade unions become consultative, diplo- 
matic, and pacific, rather than militant, and in 
the evolution of this change, rather than in the 
direction of their abandonment or weakening, 
the introduction of the principle of co-partner- 
ship would assist. It is interesting to note that 
so fervent an apostle of what he considered " the 
master thoughts of our own time, association, 
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and service," as the late Bishop Westcott, 
should have seen even in the rival organizations 
of employers and employed "a step towards 
one organization of both." * At any rate, the 
basis of an assumed antagonism of interest 
between employers and employed can in no 
case afford a permanent starting-point in the 
organization of the personal forces of industry. 
In the report on profit-sharing prepared by 
Mr. Schloss for the Board of Trade, the 
principal objections of the trade unions are 
summarized as follows : — 

"It is not considered right that employees 
should have to take the word of their employer 
without means of verification as to the rate of 
profit earned. It is thought wrong that work- 
men who are discharged by or voluntarily leave 
the firm should lose their right to bonus for 
the current year, or should forfeit accumulation 
of deferred bonus. Arrangements under which 
participation of profits is confined to a certain 
number of the employees are disliked. Profit- 
sharing is objected to in cases in which the firm 
is considered to pay wages lower than those 
recognized by the trade union as the proper 

' "Address at the Middlesboro' Congress Exhibition, 1901," 
p. 12. 
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rates ; and it is sometimes considered that the 
existence of the profit-sharing scheme has of 
itself a tendency to keep the wages of the 
employees below the proper level. It is also 
thought that the adoption of profit-sharing leads 
to an undue amount of overtime being worked, 
and to work being done at unduly high pressure 
and with too small a staff, the services of extra 
workmen, who, as it is contended, ought to be 
employed, not being called into requisition. At 
the same time, the objection is taken that a 
particular profit-sharing scheme, or that the 
profit-sharing system generally, has the effect 
of depriving the employees of their inde- 
pendence, and making them unduly subservient 
to their employers. Where profit-sharing is 
believed to have been introduced with the 
object of weakening the influence of a trade 
union, the scheme is looked upon with very 
strong disfavour, while the employers who in- 
troduce profit-sharing usually, if not invariably, 
do so with this object in view, is an opinion 
sometimes entertained." 

It is often thought that it induces — 

" workmen to connive at the breach of trade- 
union rules, and to tend all round to undermine 
the power of trade-union combination, and " (as 
it is put in one case) " to remove the scope and 
field of operation of trade unions." 
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Many of these objections can, as Mr. Schloss 
points out, be to a great extent avoided by the 
adoption of the necessary safe-guarding condi- 
tions. Most of them, it is evident, however, are 
based on distrust, and on the feeling that one 
side is in some way or other sure to try and 
overreach the other. 

The most vital economic solidarity, how- 
ever, is not between " labour " on the one side 
and capital on the other, but between those of 
every grade who are banded together in a 
common industrial task. Combined with the 
maintenance of " fair," " live-and-let-living " 
relationship between the various units, the 
greatest industrial gain that the community 
could secure would be the recognition, subject 
always to conditions that make for national 
strength and well being,* of this internal com- 
munity of aim and interest. 

* The opinion is so widely spread that " the true commercial 
spirit cares little for the destiny or usefulness of the commodity 
it has produced when the sale is once made," to quote a sen- 
tence from Mr. Hobhouse's work on " The Labour Movement," 
that it is perhaps permissible to emphasize the importance of this 
qualifying clause. If it be not observed, as, for instance, by 
those who make or sell bad beer or unwholesome or adulterated 
food, then, no matter how liberally the scale of wages paid may 
be, how excellent the tone prevailing in the brewery or workshop 
or warehouse, or how perfect the formal relationship adopted 
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The greater part of the problem of applying 
modifications of the co-operative principle may 
indeed be said to resolve itself almost entirely 
into a simple economic and simple moral ques- 
tion — the one of gain, and the other of good- 
will. 

The business life of the community is so 
complex — banking, credit, international trade, 
transport, production, distribution, consumption 
— make up in the aggregate so complex and 
bewildering a tangle of economic processes, that 
they are apt to obscure the fact that almost 
every bargain that these processes involve may 
be resolved into a series of personal dealings 
between men and men that are most satisfactory 
and most advantageous when intelligence and 
confidence are shared on both sides. Ignorance 
and suspicion are always calculated either to 
stop business or to make bad business. Under 

between employers and employed, it is evident that admirable 
features of this kind cannot condone the wrong that is done to 
the community. The same sentiment that leads to an outburst 
of indignation should a War Office contractor try to defraud the 
nation by the quality of the food or clothing sent out to soldiers 
on active service is destined to find wider applications, and 
perhaps in the not distant future will bear with equal force upon 
any who play the |same evil turn on the women and children 
and men who are engaged in the equally honourable service of 
the home and of civil industry. 
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normal conditions, therefore, and in every phase 
of business life that is not disreputable or 
fraudulent, the chief guarantee of economic 
worth and efficiency is found in the presence 
of the simplest intellectual and moral attributes. 
The former of these may vary both in kind and 
degree, and even as regards moral qualities, 
different occupations and callings sometimes 
give prominence to and make a special demand 
upon particular virtues ; but as regards the 
mutual relationship of contracting parties, the 
moral attribute of good-will based on a confi- 
dence that is deserved on both sides is the 
most common necessity, and, of all that can be 
mentioned, the most potent safeguard of indus- 
trial peace and industrial efficiency. 

This simplicity of the basis of industrial 
relationships is recognized by those who get 
through the tangle of the mass, and its impor- 
tance, it may be noted, is just as great when 
there is collective dealing on one or both sides 
as when two individuals alone are concerned. 



CHAPTER XVIII 
A CO-OPERATIVE OPINION 

Report of Co-operative Committee — Advantages of Profit- 
sharing — Creation of Privileged Class as Example to 
Employers 

TT is, perhaps, the extreme merit of the 
advocacy of co-partnership in industry that 
it gives due recognition to the importance of 
sentiment in industrial life. 

" The chief advantage of profit-sharing," 
states a report * made a few years ago by an 
influential committee f of the Scottish section of 
the Co-operative Union, " lies in its tendency 
to bring about a more harmonious relationship 
between employers and employed. When a 
satisfactory method of sharing is arranged, it is 
reasonable to expect that a better social spirit 

* Reprinted in the Scottish Co-operator, April 29, 1904. 

t The chairman of this committee was the president of the 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society, and his colleagues 
were also well-known members of the movement. 
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will grow up between both parties ; it will come 
to be realized that unity of interest makes for 
industrial peace, and so a better understanding 
and a kindlier feeling will prevail. 

"Co-operators," the report continues, "are 
perhaps unconsciously drifting into the habit of 
looking upon the consumer as the only factor 
worth considering, forgetting that the only 
difference that exists between the co-operative 
and non-co-operative employer with regard to 
division of profit is that the one divides profits 
in proportion to purchases and the other in 
proportion to capital, and with few exceptions 
both alike decline to admit the worker as a 
factor equal in proportion and as worthy of 
consideration as either the employer or the 
consumer." 

The committee was thus led to adopt the 
note, if not of criticism of the dominant policy 
of the movement to which its members belong, 
at least of appeal, and attention is directed to 
the important part that co-operators can play 
as leaders in industrial reform and to the 
weakness of their position if they hang back. 

" The members of co-operative societies 
are mostly workers, but in their corporate 
capacity they are also employers. If, however, 
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as workers, they believe the present wages 
system requires improvement, and wish to 
approach their employers on the matter, their 
position would be very much strengthened if 
they could point to those employed in the 
co-operative societies and say, 'See how we 
treat our servants ; do unto us as we have done 
to them.' This would be setting an example, 
and the example would be valuable as an 
illustration of the advantage to be gained by 
the general adoption of the principle of profit 
sharing." 

The economic as well as the moral advan- 
tages of the system are urged. 

" It is contended that by this system sym- 
pathy and interest with the workers is aroused. 
He finds himself no longer a contributor to the 
wealth of his employer without hope of social 
advancement, and without incentive to personal 
effort. The knowledge that he will secure 
that share in the profits resulting from his 
labour is a strong inducement to careful and 
expeditious work, and prompts him to exercise 
a vigilance over his conduct which can hardly 
be secured even by the most rigid supervision 
under the eyes of an employer. He feels that 
he has a stake in the business, and that any- 
thing which tends to waste or extravagance is 
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L direct injury to his personal interests. . . . 
The mutual sympathy and interest which is 
:stablished between employer and workmen 
s calculated to minimize or entirely remove 
he friction and antagonism which too often 
exists under the present system of wage 
service." 

This argument, in as far as it assumes that 
:he quality of labour can be improved by 
;he new system, is one that is often bitterly 
"epudiated as appearing to cast a slur upon 
the integrity of the wage-earner. Experience, 
however, seems to show that it is not unreason- 
ible to hold the opinion that, without any 
excessive and harmful exertion either of mind 
or body, many wage-earners could, beneficially 
to all concerned, work with somewhat greater 
intensity and with a greater sense of responsi- 
bility than at present. The advantages of the 
system advocated, however, are not so likely 
to be found in any alteration in the rapidity or 
degree of zeal with which some individual task 
may be completed, — the eager bonus hunter 
is no more attractive a figure than that of the 
piece-worker over-straining at his task — as in 
an altered attitude of mind towards, not only 
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the task of the moment, but those that are to 
follow and those that others are executing. 

Thus, forms of partnership that are of the 
most essential value, and that, in as far as they 
are formulated, should perhaps be regarded 
rather as the definition of obligations on both 
sides than as the assertion of sectional rights, 
ought to achieve something that is of far 
greater importance than securing an increment 
to wages : they ought to strengthen the pos- 
sessory sense of the wage-earning classes, and 
thus deepen the feeling that they, no less than 
others, have a real and direct interest in the 
general prosperity. It is, moreover, in the 
spread of this feeling, and in the fuller realiza- 
tion of the economic truth that underlies it, by 
a steadily increasing number of the people, 
that the community can secure its surest safe- 
guards in the future against political discontent, 
and its surest guarantee of orderly, social and 
industrial development. 

To return to the report. 

The objection is frankly met that since as a 
rule non-co-operative workers do not share in 
profits, to confer this right on co-operative 
workers would " create a privileged class." 
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"It may be granted," the report continues, 
" that we are trying to create a privileged 
class of workers, but the object in view is that 
all workers may become so privileged. All 
workers should share in the surplus or profit, 
and when once the method of dealing with our 
own workers has been put right, our aim lies in 
two directions — the first being to widen the 
scope of co-operative work, so as to embrace the 
largest possible number of workers ; the second 
is to persuade all employers of labour to adopt 
our principle." 

Alike, therefore, as an example in industry, 
as tending to secure economic gain and an 
improvement in personal relationships, and as 
a recognition of a more equitable method of 
remuneration, the principle was strongly advo- 
cated. " Co-operators should stand in the 
forefront," it is claimed, " of those who are 
striving after social reform of any kind, and we 
know of no subject more deserving of con- 
sideration than the improvement of the workers' 
condition." The further statement that " the 
present relation between employer and em- 
ployed is out of harmony with the moral spirit 
of social progress," may overlook the facts 
already mentioned that the wage relationship 
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is often far more satisfactory than any prac- 
ticable substitutes, and that the trend of modern 
industry is often to differentiate even more 
sharply than in the past the functions of the 
employer from those of any other class — be it 
capitalist or wage-earner. But for many years 
to come the path of qualitative progress and of 
assured social and industrial peace, appears to 
lead so surely in the direction of well-devised 
and well-adapted schemes, based on this new 
method, not simply of the mere sharing of 
profits, but of the introduction of the basis of 
a more real partnership in industry, that there 
is little wonder that those who see its great 
social merits should be ready to believe that it 
will be followed more quickly and more gene- 
rally than is likely to be the case. In all 
except its quite rudimentary and autocratic 
forms, the system is moreover well calculated 
to strike the imagination of men, to give a new 
sense of hope and a new spring to energy. 
Thus, many generous souls will doubtless strive 
towards it even though the road be often hope- 
lessly blocked, and though there be still many 
failures to record to ensure the requisite combi- 
nation of economic strength with social gain. 



CHAPTER XIX 
CO-OPERATORS AND HOUSING 

Early Ideals — -Investment of Surplus Capital in House 
Property — Development of Co-partnership Tenant Societies 

A LTHOUGH in the early part of last 
-^^ century Robert Owen gave community 
dwellings an important place in his various 
schemes of co-operative life, and later again, 
in 1844, the Rochdale Pioneers, in their famous 
programme, laid down " the building, pur- 
chasing, or erecting a number of houses in 
which those members desiring to assist each 
other in improving their domestic and social 
condition may reside," as a prominent ideal, 
co-operators have until recent years made little 
effort to definitely apply their principles to the 
problem of providing dwellings for themselves. 
It is true that a considerable amount of 
capital has been invested by societies in house 
property, returns recently made to the Co- 
operative Union showing that no less than 
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;^9,6o3,438 had been so invested to the end of 
1906. Of this, however, ;^6,532,296 had been 
advanced on mortgage of 32,600 houses to 
members wishing to build or buy houses for 
themselves; ;!f 1,232,073 had been expended 
by societies on houses which they have sold to 
members ; while a sum of ;^ 1,839,069 only had 
been expended in building or purchasing houses 
which remain the property of the societies, and 
are let at rental to members. But there is no 
doubt that practically the whole of this nine 
and a half millions has been used in this way, 
not as a conscious attempt to realize in any 
degree the ideals of Robert Owen, or of the 
Rochdale Pioneers, but has been in the main 
merely an attempt to procure a safe investment 
for the surplus capital of the stores, and to 
satisfy at the same time the craving for a 
" house of his own " which is so characteristic 
of the thrifty Lancashire and Yorkshire work- 
man. Similar reasons prompted, in 1884, the 
formation by co-operators in the South, of the 
successful society now known as the Co-opera- 
tive Permanent Building Society, which had in 
1906 a share and deposit capital of ^333,985, 
belonging almost entirely to members of 
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industrial co-operative societies, and which, up 
to the end of 1906, had advanced to its members, 
on ordinary building society lines, no less than 
;;^ 509, 206 upon the security of mortgages on 
2134 houses, nearly all of which are occupied 
by the borrowers, who enjoy the privilege of 
being the owners of their dwellings. 

In 1888, however, a development of the 
co-operative principle more nearly in accord 
with the early ideals in regard to housing, was 
commenced upon the initiative of Mr. Benjamin 
Jones, then hon. secretary of the southern 
section of the Co-operative Union. Instead of 
encouraging workmen to become the owners 
of their individual dwellings, Mr. Jones urged 
that the principle of collective ownership would 
be more advantageous as meeting the special 
needs of workmen whose work frequently 
shifted from one district to another ; and with 
the assistance of the late Edward Vansittart 
Neale and other well-known co-operators, a 
society was formed in London under the name 
of The Tenant Co - operators, Ltd. The 
following summary of the prospectus of this 
society shows its method of working. Its 
objects as stated are — 
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"To acquire or erect substantially built 
houses, provided with good sanitary and other 
arrangements for the convenience of tenants. 
To let the society's houses at fair and usual 
rents, according to the locality, and variable as 
the committee deem necessary ; to pay a fixed 
rate of interest on capital (at present 4 per 
cent.), and to divide all the surplus profits — 
after providing for expenses, repairs, deprecia- 
tion, etc. — among the tenants, in proportion to 
the rents paid by them. Tenants must be 
holders of at least /^i share in the society, and 
each tenant's share of profits is credited to him 
in shares. The advantage to the tenant share- 
holder is obvious, in that while enjoying security 
of tenure, the profits are periodically returned 
to him in proportion to the amount of rent paid 
by him, and he is not tied to a particular house. 

" The advantage to the investing share- 
holder is that the greater the surplus profits, 
the greater the security for the regular payment 
of the fixed interest on capital, while it is to 
the interest of the tenants who receive the 
surplus to make these profits as large as possible, 
e.g-. by taking care of the property ; by helping 
to find tenants for empty houses ; by the 
punctual payment of rent. Internal repairs are 
done by, or at the cost of, the tenants, and the 
share capital of the tenants formed by their 
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accumulated dividends and savings constitute 
a fund out of which the society, if necessary, 
can draw to pay for repairs, or to meet any 
arrears of rent. A tenant remains a tenant 
only, however large his holding of capital in 
the society, and if he has to leave the district 
in which the society's houses are situated, he 
can sell his shares, or he can continue to 
hold them and receive the interest upon 
them." 

It is also claimed for this system that, in 
principle, it solves the question of " unearned 
increment," for any gain under this head does 
not go to the shareholders as such, or to the 
individual tenants in the improving locality, 
but by swelling the surplus profits it necessarily 
benefits all the tenants of the society, as tenants, 
in the shape of increased dividends on their 
rent. The society is managed by an unpaid 
committee on the lines usually adopted by 
co-operative stores, including the rule that each 
shareholder has one vote only, irrespective of 
the amount of his holding of capital. 

The society's houses are situated in five 
districts, viz. at Penge, Upton Park, Plashet, 
Camberwell, and Epsom, and includes cottages, 
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double tenement houses, and a block of fourteen 
flats. 

The following table shows the progress of 
The Tenant Co-operators, Ltd. — 
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The example of this pioneer society, for 
some reason or other, was not followed until 
about 1901, when, owing to the exertions of 
Mr. Henry Vivian and others, the Ealing 
Tenants, Ltd., was formed upon a similar basis, 
the rules of the Tenant Co-operators being 
adopted with one or two slight modifications, 
including a rule that tenants should be required 
to hold ;!^5o in shares instead of ^i. This 
society has purchased a large estate at Ealing, 
on which houses of various types have been 
built, upon the lines now popularized by the 
Garden City experiment at Letchworth, where 
also a Garden City Tenants Society has been 
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established. Similar societies have now been 
formed at Sevenoaks, Leicester, Bournville, 
and Manchester, mainly owing to the active 
propaganda carried on by " The Co-partnership 
Tenants Housing Council," which has now 
been formed to actively advocate the adoption 
of this principle of collective ownership in the 
development of all new estates. None of the 
societies, with the exception of the pioneer 
" Tenant Co-operators," haveyet paid a dividend 
to tenants, but there would seem no reason 
why, when firmly established, they should not 
all be equally successful. The following table, 
prepared for the recent Co-operative Congress 
by Mr. Aneurin Williams, shows the position 
of each of the Co-partnership Tenants societies 
formed at the end of 1906. 
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PART III— THE FARM 

CHAPTER XX 
THE CLAIMS OF AGRICULTURE 

Economic Need of Organization — National Importance of 
Agriculture — Need of Education 

' I 'HE application of the principles of asso- 
-'■ ciation to agriculture is at the present 
time primarily neither a social nor even an 
industrial question. It is rather a question of 
business, the urgency of which may, perhaps, 
be sufficiently illustrated by the facts that the 
average price of British wheat from 1894 to 
1903 was 27 shillings per quarter as compared 
with an average of 47 shillings from 1874 to 
1883, and that in 1903, out of the astonishing 
total of 2300 million eggs imported into this 
country, about four-fifths of a billion came from 
Russia and Siberia. Not only are changes 
thus in rapid progress in the conditions of 
modern trade and commerce that place upon 
the home markets agricultural commodities 
drawn from rapidly extending areas, but it is 
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being observed that in a large number of cases 
these fresh areas derive much of the strength 
of their economic position from the practice in 
various forms of those very principles that 
British agriculturists are only beginning to 
realize may contain something worthy of their 
notice. 

Thus, the motive that sufficiently explains 
the degree of attention that co-operative agri- 
culture is obtaining in some quarters is an 
economic one. It is regarded as a question of 
business. 

Agriculture is, however, a business of an 
exceptional kind, the successful execution of 
which fits in perhaps more naturally than does 
that of any other with a still greater aim than 
that of business success, namely that of in- 
creasing the national welfare. Sound opinion 
as to the character of every economic act may, 
it is true, be said to be in the last resource 
determined by its conformity with this great 
end, and so interwoven are the economic pro- 
cesses of the nation that it would, perhaps, be 
difficult to prove that successful development 
in any one direction was especially advan- 
tageous ; and it may even be argued in general 
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that not only is agriculture inevitably destined 
to become an increasingly subordinate interest 
in this country, but that it matters nothing as 
to the particular channels by which subsistence 
and wealth are won. 

Even on political grounds, however, such 
an argument would probably break down, and 
in its connection with the health of the com- 
munity, to mention no other point, agriculture 
easily holds an exceptional position in the 
industrial hierarchy of the nation. 

Moreover, whatever test be applied, agri- 
culture is still seen to be the first industry in 
the country, and its prosperity has still the 
greatest indirect influence upon conditions 
affecting the general welfare. In spite of the 
immense quantities of foodstuffs imported and 
destined to be imported into this country, it is 
still the industry upon which the nation is most 
dependent. It is the industry that deals 
with the most valuable, the most permanent, 
and at the same time the most elastic of our 
material resources — the fertility of the soil. It 
is the industry by which, more than by any 
other, the imagination can be held, and by 
which a:ffection in exceptional ways can be 
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stimulated. If only the right economic path 
can be found there are in connection with agri- 
culture many natural instincts to ensure its 
being trod, over and above the desire for the 
physical strength that its pursuit tends to give, 
and the maintenance of physical vigour that it 
helps to secure. It is, indeed, of those whose 
occupations are agricultural that it ought, il 
anywhere, to be reasonable to put the poet's 
large question — 

" Shall we wake one morn of spring, 
Glad at heart of everything ? " 

and to hope for a " yes " in answer. 

And yet it is this industry, so important, 
with so many natural advantages, and with so 
strong a hold upon the traditional imagination 
of the people of these islands, that is so hard 
pressed — the comparative economic weakness 
of which is one of the great causes of the 
congestion of urban populations and of the 
declining prosperity of many rural districts. 

The weapons by which these ill effects may 
be lessened or avoided are numerous, pointing, 
for instance, to the need of fresh applications 
of scientific teaching, of bolder initiative, some- 
times to the need of more capital, more often 
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to its more effective employment, and to other 
circumstances and qualities — social, moral, 
economic or administrative — as affecting the 
individual units of agricultural activity, in this 
connection pointing, perhaps, above all else to 
the eternal need of "education," not only of 
such as will give merely more technical know- 
ledge, but also that kind of mental equipment 
that enables men to respond with a quick 
intelligence when new ideas of value are placed 
before them and to reject those that are merely 
plausible ; that enables them to have greater 
insight into the economic forces amid which 
men have to play their parts, and to see some- 
thing of the bearings of these, working through 
each individual life, upon the life of the nation. 
Experience, however, as we have seen, is 
also pointing to the pressing necessity of widen- 
ing out the prevailing conception of what the 
unit of agricultural activity should often be. 
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in the aggregate to ^^4^2 2 5, while aggregate 
profits amounted only to ^^3240. Conditions 
were much the same in 1905, as although by 
that year the acreage had increased to 8706 
and capital to ;!{^209,287, the profits had fallen 
to ;^4075, while losses were ;i^7889. 

In this direction also, therefore, there is 
nothing either very hopeful or very important 
to be found, for there is little if any recognition 
of the alterations that the last twenty-five 
years have brought about in the economic 
conditions of agriculture in this country. For 
this recognition we have to look to the 
agricultural community itself — that is, to those 
who, in introducing changes, have been at- 
tempting, not to extend the practical sympathy 
and goodwill of one class to another, and not 
to democratize an industry, but primarily to 
adapt the methods of their calling to the 
changed conditions that have resulted from 
the widening area of external competition and 
the rapidly increasing importation of agri- 
cultural produce of almost every kind. 

Much has been done to secure the necessary 
adaptations to the altered conditions of the 
time. Agricultural rents have been reduced ; 
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agricultural machinery and labour-saving 
appliances are being more widely used ; 
agricultural operations are more intelligently 
undertaken ; the importance of artificial ferti- 
lization is being more generally recognized ; 
greater care is being exercised in the selection 
of seeds and of stock ; a new place is being 
given to what in the past had been regarded 
as the quite subsidiary portions of farming, 
while in some parts of the country the " work- 
ing" farmer has gradually taken the place of 
those who filled the perhaps more agreeable, 
but not less important, rSle of superintendence ; 
in these and in other ways the process of 
adaptation has been at work. 

It is probably in similar ways, individualistic 
in their foundations, though often aided, stimu- 
lated, and even guided, by various forms of 
common effort — governmental or voluntary — 
that the changes will continue to come, and the 
traditions and habits of agricultural life in 
England, at any rate, are such that we have 
probably to look to individual initiative for the 
chief solution of the very serious difficulties by 
which British agriculture is still confronted. 

Meanwhile the significant increase in the 
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area of permanent pasture land, the total of 
nearly 29 million acres in 1905, being over 
5 millions more than that of thirty years ago, 
still tends to continue, albeit slowly, in every 
part of the kingdom, and is being accompanied 
by the ominous decline, not simply in the 
relative but in the absolute number of those 
engaged in agriculture. In 1871, exclusive of 
women and girls, the agricultural classes of 
every description numbered 1,470,442 in 
England and Wales, and in 1901, 1,094,765. 
During the same period the males of all ages 
have been increasing from something over 
II to nearly 1 5 millions, and it is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that by many people the 
"depopulation of the rural districts" should 
be regarded as an evil second only in its 
importance to the correlative evil of " urban 
congestion." 

Thus, the struggle to maintain agriculture 
in its position of rightful pre-eminence is still 
in progress, and every practical and hopeful 
means by which the desired end can be 
obtained is deserving of special attention and 
study. 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ASSOCIATION AS 
APPLIED TO AGRICULTURE 

Power of Association — Necessary to Economic Efficiency 
— Reflex Action upon Character 

T F a small English farmer of to-day, who 
^ had plodded on in isolated retirement for 
twenty or thirty years on the lines on which he 
had been brought up, diligent in his affairs and 
conservative in his methods, could suddenly 
realize the agricultural changes that had been 
in progress during his lifetime, it is not un- 
likely that he would be above all things im- 
pressed by the power of association. If we 
imagine him to be a man who had wearied of 
the loneliness and narrowness of his life's 
enterprise, it might well be that the attractions 
of associated effort would make him even 
exaggerate its significance, and find in the 
social value of the principle something that 
obscured, not only its own economic usefulness, 
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but also the economic conditions under which 
alone it could be advantageously introduced. 
As a rule, this danger is, it is true, very far 
from being incurred in this country, for it is 
only after patient propaganda that the rank 
and file of agriculturists, and then only occa- 
sional members of it, have come to see that 
co-operative enterprise has important applica- 
tions for them as for others. It is those who 
are already alive to its value that are some- 
times in danger of over-estimating it, and of 
overlooking the fact that co-operation, if it is 
to be applied successfully to agriculture, de- 
mands just the same personal qualities of 
assiduity and enterprise for which successful 
isolated effort also calls. 

Far more indeed than in working-class dis- 
tributive co-operation is this the case. There, 
the place of the individual in industry is 
generally almost unconnected with the fact as 
to whether he is or is not a co-operator : his 
industrial life is generally something apart. 
With the agriculturist it is otherwise. Co- 
operation, for him, is primarily an instrument 
by which his industrial life may be made more 
successful, and by which the conditions of that 
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success — greater knowledge, more advantageous 
buying, more profitable selling, completer 
mechanical equipment, a sounder financial 
basis, and enterprise — may be more fully 
realized. Distributive working-class co-opera- 
tion is in essence a social principle resting on 
the adoption of certain industrial practices. 
Co-operative agriculture, at the present time, 
is in essence an aid to economic efficiency, 
accompanied by those moral benefits that 
always tend to follow on the adoption of 
associated effort. 

Distributive co-operation has to find its 
chief justification in its effects on life and 
character ; agricultural co-operation, perhaps, in 
its effects on the stability and expansion of the 
premier industry of the country. In the former 
case, business success may be a condition of 
progress, but it is not the end. In the latter 
case, the social gain may ultimately be not less 
than the economic, but it also is not the end. 
Co-operative agriculture is thus regarded by 
many as being in essence a mode of business, 
and it is undeniable that as good business it 
will have to command the suffrages of practical 
men and women. 
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committee expressing the opinion in the section 
dealing with Home Industries, that here, 

"as in other branches of the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society work, the indirect results, 
the reflex action upon character, are as im- 
portant as the direct material gain for which 
the societies are ostensibly organized." 

Thus, though the root is found in some 
form of material advantage, it is necessary to 
look higher in co-operative agriculture hardly 
less than in other forms of industrial associa- 
tion for its finer flower and fruit. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURE IN IRELAND 

Influence of Systems of Land Tenure — The Transition from 
Political to Economic Thought and Action — General Figures 
— Co-operative Dairies — Agricultural Societies — Agricultural 
Wholesale Society — The Agency— Proposed Federation for the 
United Kingdom — Co-operative Banks — The Insufficiency of 
Agriculture — Home Industries — Home Life— The Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society — Federation — The Maintenance 
of Local Responsibility — Personal Factors — The Basis of 
Strength — Ultimate Aims 

IRELAND is the pioneer in the United 
*■ Kingdom in Agricultural Co-operation, and 
the story of its growth there is beginning to be 
well known. Following the lead of Denmark 
in general organization ; of Germany and Italy 
in agricultural banking and credit ; but draw- 
ing lessons from every likely field, and " at the 
feet of such men as Vansittart Neale, Thomas 
Hughes, and George Holyoake," and by con- 
stant advice and information from Mr. J. C. 
Gray of the Co-operative Union, learning also 
the principles of the co-operative movement in 
England, — Ireland has been, during the last 
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seventeen years, engaged in a task that seems 
to bid fair to provide the solvent for some of 
her greatest ills. Even in the absence of 
future political changes, tha. co-operative move- 
ment in Ireland has been characterized by 
economic and moral attributes that under the 
leadership and inspiration that it had secured, 
were destined to achieve great things, but at 
the present time, with a considerable extension 
of the system of peasant proprietorship taking 
place, a movement, the key-note of which is 
organized self-help, should be greatly strength- 
ened.* It should also, at the same time, help 

* It does not come within the scope of this volume to 
endeavour to discuss the question of land tenure, but it may be 
noted that the greater the prosperity of the individual occupier 
and the greater his stake in his holding, the greater importance 
does he attach to security therein. Agricultural co-operation 
bids fair to increase both this prosperity and this stake, and it 
will tend, therefore, other things being equal, to ilourish most 
and to take root most easily where the interest of the occupier 
is greatest — that is, where there is not necessarily ownership, 
but assured tenure or assured interests in improvements made. 
These questions are, therefore, often latent in the agricultural 
co-operative movement. In this connection, the following 
observation with reference to the recent agricultural revival in 
Denmark, may be quoted : " The system of land tenure in 
Denmark, which had done so much to encourage both the 
creation of agricultural freeholders and the increase of small 
holdings, had further strengthened the power of the agricultural 
community to benefit from the opportunities opening out to 
them." (Pratt: " The Organization of Agriculture" (1904), pp. 
29, 30). 
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to give stability to the industrial basis upon 
which the financial obligations and thus the 
political soundness of the great measure of 
1903 are dependent. 

Ireland is thus a country in which, not only 
is the need for strengthening the position of 
agriculture paramount, since over by far the 
greater part of it, this great industry, subject 
to much the same stress of competition as in 
England, is the preponderating — almost the 
sole — interest, but in which there is also a 
yreat suitability for associated effort arising 
from the prevailing conditions of tenure, and 
Dver the greater part, in spite of considerable 
local variations and of the great problem of 
:ongested areas, through the more common size 
3f holding.* Further, there is as compared 
ivith Great Britain, a dearth of home markets 
af great size, and a consequent need that Irish 
farmers should look beyond the borders of 
their own land for an outlet for an exceptionally 

* It may be noted here that the mere multiplication of small 
loldings, however brought about and under whatever conditions 
)f occupancy, would often, and especially perhaps in Great 
3ritain, seem to find little economic justification under the 
:ompetitive conditions of the present time, unless accompanied 
)y the power to adopt the appropriate forms of industrial 
issociation. 
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large proportion of their produce, thus giving 
alike exceptional scope and creating exceptional 
need for a machinery of distribution, organized 
on a large scale. 

By far the most important concrete outcome 
of the movement has been the co-operative 
dairies, established for the manufacture and 
sale of butter. Of these no fewer than 269 
appear on the register of the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society for 1904, and in addition 
there were 59 "Auxiliaries," that is, branches 
at which no butter is made, but from which the 
cream is sent on to central establishments for 
churning and the later processes of manu- 
facture. The number of auxiliaries thus 
grouped round a principal dairy varies from 
one to eight, and although the relation between 
the two gives rise to a considerable amount of 
practical difficulty in organization — as regards 
standard of cream, for instance, and its regular 
transport — the principles that have led to the 
formation of well-placed auxiliaries are the 
sound ones of appropriate localization, division 
of labour and the economic use of capital, and 
their numbers, where carting to a central 
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dairy is really impracticable, will probably 
increase. 

Out of the total of 269 dairies mentioned in 
the report of the Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society for 1904, a considerable number 
were not in operation when it was issued, and 
it is a matter for regret that many others that 
were at work failed to send in their returns. 
The following, however, are some of the more 
important figures that are given : Membership 
[for 246 societies), 42,432 ; Paid-up Share 
Capital (for 217 societies), ^112,296; Loan 
capital, including Bank Overdrafts (for 195 
societies), ;^i 12,070; Value of land and build- 
ings, after allowing for depreciation (for 198 
societies), ;^2i2,022; Reserve Fund and 
Accumulated Profit (for 108 societies), ^38,912. 
The sales of butter, including milk and cream, 
for 214 societies, amounted to ;^i, 089,620. To 
177 societies more than 505 million gallons of 
milk were supplied, and by 172 societies some- 
thing over 20 million pounds of butter were 
produced. The amount of butter obtained per 
gallon of milk varied from 6*17 ounces to 8*37 
Dunces, and the price realized for butter ranged 
from g'2od. to i2'2od. In 116 cases a net 
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profit is shown amounting in the aggregate to 
;^ 1 1,156, while in 76 cases the net loss recorded 
amounted to a total of ;^5,649. 

Net profits, it may be noted, are divided as 
follows : 5 per cent., as a first charge, goes to 
members on the amount paid up on their 
shares ; not less than 10 per cent, of what 
remains to the workers in the dairy in pro- 
portion to the wages earned by each, and " the 
remainder is allotted to the milk-supplying 
members in proportion to the value of the milk 
supplied by each." * 

It should be observed that figures such as 
those last quoted, showing financial results, may 
be misleading, and may be inadequate, as they 
do not and cannot take account either of the 
direct and immediate gain to the farmer from 
the enhanced price at which he is able to sell 
his produce, estimated to bring him in about 
£2 more per season on each cow, which is 
itself equivalent to an advantage of about 
25 per cent. ; or of the saving of time at the 
farm owing to the elimination of all the pro- 
cesses of home dairying, save that of milking 
the cows. 

* I.A.O.S. leaflet, No. 3. 
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In addition to the purely business ends of 
the dairies which are in themselves compre- 
hensive, and often include those of agricultural 
supply societies, various other objects are 
tacked on, not the least valuable being those 
that are mainly social and educational in 
character. This side development is indeed 
characteristic of the Whole movement. Read- 
ing-rooms and libraries are now a frequent 
adjunct of the different farmers' societies in 
Ireland, while " social gatherings of every kind, 
dances, lectures, concerts, and such-like enter- 
tainments, which have the twofold effect of 
brightening rural life and increasing the attach- 
ment of the members to their society are 
becoming a common feature." * 

The table on p. 260 gives further particulars 
of the growth of these societies. 

* Plunkett : " Ireland in the New Century," p. 199. 
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Next in importance to the dairies are the 
agricultural societies, of which there were 151 
at the end of December, 1905, formed with 
the primary object of enabling farmers to save 
unnecessary intermediate profits in the pur- 
chase of seeds, machinery, artificial manures, 
etc., or, by the strength that association gives, 
to command the use of more expensive plant, 
or of more valuable stock for breeding pur- 
poses. Many of the societies on the register 
were not working during 1905, but the returns 
furnished to the I.A.O.S. from only 88 societies 
again reflects a blameworthy indifference to 
the importance of providing the central organi- 
zation of the movement with complete com- 
parative figures. The total trade of these 88 
societies amounted during 1905 to ^64,083. 

In connection with the agricultural societies, 
and formed by a combination of about 50 of 
their number, is the Irish Agricultural Whole- 
sale Society, the transactions of which are now, 
ten years after its formation, at the rate of 
about ^60,000 a-year. 

While the agricultural societies and the 
Wholesale do something towards supplying the 
members with what they have to buy, the Irish 
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Co-operative Agency endeavours to fulfil the 
not less necessary, but far more difficult, function 
of helping members to dispose of what they 
have to sell. At the present time only about 
50 of the Dairy Societies are members of the 
Agency, which was formed in 1893, but, 
chequered though its career has been and 
still is, and comparatively small though its 
operations are, it probably represents a uni- 
fying element on the commercial side of the 
whole movement that in some form or another 
is not only essential to its growth, but is 
destined greatly to increase in importance in 
future years. The special aim of the Agency 
has been to effect a national combination so 
that the products of the Irish Creameries may 
be put, with regularity, with uniformity of 
standard, and to the best common advantage 
of the affiliated units, upon the English market. 
It has been under the auspices of the Agency 
that the proposal to have a "special national 
brand or trade mark" has been slowly taking 
root, by means of which the excellence of the 
Irish Creamery butter shall secure general 
recognition among consumers. In igoi the 
trade of the Agency amounted to £\bb,']']t\ 
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in 1902 to ;i^i84,693 ; in 1903 tO;^i86,7oi ; in 
1904 to ^169,824; and in 1905 to ;^i66,i26. 

Up to the present time the Agency has 
been unable to prevent a considerable amount 
of " undercutting " of prices among the Irish 
societies, and the operations of the two Irish 
Federal Societies have been so far on a small 
scale. In Great Britain, to which reference 
will be made in a later chapter, centralized 
action is in a still earlier stage of development, 
and so far the advantages possessed by the 
local societies, either in the way of purchase, 
production, or sale, have not been so con- 
siderable as to attract the larger class of 
farmer. In order to increase the power of 
the movement as a whole, in order to prevent 
internecine competition in the sale of products, 
and in order to bring the Irish and British 
movements into line, joint federated action is 
contemplated. 

From these larger projects we may turn 
again to some of the more modest develop- 
ments of the movement in Ireland. Not the 
least useful among these has been the spread 
of co-operative banking, by means of which 
credit, hitherto only possible for the small 
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farmer at exorbitant rates of interest, has come 
within his reach on reasonable terms. The 
Irish banks have been formed upon the well- 
known model of the Raiffeisen banks in Ger- 
many, with unlimited liability of the members 
who borrow on the joint responsibility of all, 
and lend again among themselves at a slightly 
higher rate of interest. 

The usefulness of these banks is receiving 
exceptional official recognition in Ireland, the 
Department of Agriculture and the Congested 
Districts Board having in some cases defrayed 
the expense of their organization, and in a 
number of cases advanced a loan for working 
capital, in non-congested and congested districts 
respectively, while a very few County Councils 
have taken the same far-sighted step. The 
Joint Stock Banks, at first holding aloof, are 
now coming into line, and the difficulty in 
securing the small amount of necessary work- 
ing capital is thus, so far as the credit banks 
are concerned, slowly disappearing. 

As the banks become better known, and 
as experience demonstrates their solvency, it 
is hoped that they will be used for the deposit 
of local savings, and that it will gradually 
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become possible to improve on the general 
experience of the past, of borrowing at 4 or 
5 per cent, and lending at 5 or 6 per cent., 
and to secure and adopt still easier terms. 

The financial basis of unlimited liability 
makes it a necessary condition that the members, 
who are generally resident in a single parish, 
and to whom alone loans are made, should be 
not only well known to one another, but 
known also as being honest, thrifty, and of 
general good repute. Thus — 

" a great educational influence is exercised 
by the bank in its insistence upon good 
character, upon proper investments, punctuality 
of repayment, and by the instruction it gives as 
to the proper value of money. ... In these 
societies more than in any others based on 
co-operation, is it made evident to all the 
members — by the fact of their common liability 
— that in brotherly feeling among them lies 
their greatest hope of success." * 

During 190 1-5 the number of these banks 
increased from 10 1 to 232, still far fewer than 
Ireland needs. The Report of the I.A.O.S. 
for 1906 shows that of the 232 banks in 1905, 

* Co-operative Credit, I.A.O.S. Leaflet, No. IV., p. 4. 
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191 only made returns showing an aggregate 
membership of 13,035, and loan and deposit 
capital amounting to ^38,428. The total 
amount advanced in loans by the banks was 
;^43,64i. The working expenses of the banks 
amounted to a total of ;^ 187 only. The aggre- 
gate profit, which is never divided but added 
to a fund to enable the banks to lend on 
easier terms, was ;^53i Ss. ^d. 

The dealings of the banks vary greatly 
both in rapidity and number, but it is a frequent 
experience for the loans granted in the year to 
exceed, occasionally more than to double, the 
total loan capital. The average loans granted 
also show considerable variations, ranging from 
the small financing that is reflected in such a 
tiny average as ^^i i2,s. T,d. to the more im- 
posing average of ;^20. For all the banks, 
however, the average amount of the loans was 
only ;^5 175. id. The amount is small, but 
" Labourers' Banks " may in the future tend to 
make it a still more modest one. One of these 
banks only was registered in 1902, to enable 
this class — which will need fuller recognition 
than it has yet been able to receive, either in 
Ireland or in Great Britain, especially in the 
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districts of larger farms — to take a greater part 
in some of the auxiliary occupations of agricul- 
ture, such as the keeping of pigs, poultry, and 
bees. 

The figures are still small, but their social 
and industrial significance is very far from 
being expressed in terms of currency. 

Supremely important though agriculture is 
in Ireland, and numerous though the projected 
developments of co-operative enterprise are — 
winter dairying, flax growing, poultry fattening, 
fruit and vegetable and flower growing, jam 
making, cider making, to name some only 
among the number — it is still felt that however 
intensive, and varied, and even successful 
agriculture may be, it can never support a 
growing population, or alone check emigration. 
Other industries must also be supported and 
followed. 

In consequence of the urgency of this need, 
the economic basis of the whole agricultural 
movement has indeed been adversely criticized 
and its inadequacy proclaimed. The facts of 
the situation are, however, appreciated by the 
leaders of the agricultural movement itself, and 
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with apparent inappropriateness we find among 
its offshoots, in addition to urban co-operative 
societies — for the production of boots as at 
BaUina, and of shirts as at Sligo — various rural 
societies for the promotion of home industries. 
For these which " engage in such industries as 
embroidery, sprigging, weaving, knitting, and 
shirt-making," and produce a variety of articles 
including among others various kinds of lace, 
drawn-thread work, vestments, underclothing, 
hats, rugs, and dolls, it is still the day of very 
small things. Available returns are in this 
group even unusually incomplete, and in 1905, 
out of 50 societies, only 28 furnished particulars, 
showing a trade for the year of ;^ 13,018. In 
1 90 1 the total trade recorded for about 30 
societies amounted to ;^895o. In 1902 the 
corresponding total for 32 societies was ;^i 1,998. 
In connection with this work it is observed 
that the difficulty in organizing it is, not to 
obtain workers, " for the desire for industrial 
development has grown rapidly over the 
country," but workers possessing the requisite 
technical skill or manual training, or, for several 
branches of the work, those who have been 
sufficiently trained in drawing and design. It 
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has also been rather exceptionally difficult to 
obtain satisfactory and expanding markets for 
the articles that are made, and in too many 
instances operations have resulted in financial 
loss. 

In spite of the comparative commercial 
insignificance of these attempts, it has been 
admitted by the Committee of the Irish Agri- 
cultural Organization Society that no branch of 
its work is more important.* It is hoped that 
through these industries much may be done to 
provide alternative employment to those who 
under the old system were occupied at home 
in dairying processes that are now undertaken 
by the factory ; that at the same time some- 
thing may be effected to prepare the way, not 
perhaps for a great industrial revival in Ireland, 
but for some rehabilitation of its lost industrial 
life and habits ; and, further, that their pursuit 
may react beneficially upon Irish home life. 

If the lurking danger, lest the supplementary 
home worker fall too low in the industrial 
market, be avoided, there is everything to be 
said for the reasonableness and appropriateness 
of this home industries movement, calculated 

* See Report, 1902, p. 23. 
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as it is to give employment to the leisured or 
partly leisured members of the farming families, 
for whom often no other outlet than emigration 
offered, and to add interest and variety to 
village life. In addition to the improvement 
in the home that may result from increased 
incomings, an attempt is also being made in 
Ireland to associate the renewal of industrial 
life with the amelioration and beautifying of 
home conditions themselves. To some extent 
this gain comes as a matter of course, since all 
work that has in itself some aesthetic quality 
tends in the absence of gross economic pres- 
sure to react upon the conditions of life under 
which that work can best be conducted, and 
thus — 

"the disorder, slovenliness, and squalor, too 
often met with in the Irish homestead, and 
hitherto accepted as a matter of course, become 
recognized as defects capable of remedy, and 
the desire for neatness, order, and cleanliness 
insisted upon in the workroom extends to the 
home." * 

Thus the growth of the Irish agricultural 
co-operative movement has not been sporadic, 

* See Report, igo2, p. 25. 
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but has been accompanied by a degree of co- 
ordination and a width of view that ought to 
afford a safeguard for continued expansion. 
To a great extent not only the growth itself, 
but the fruitful way in which it has taken place, 
has been due to the magnificent work achieved 
by the Irish Agricultural Organization Society ; 
but although so great a debt is owed by Irish 
agriculturists to this society, it has consistently 
avoided the assumption of a burden that the 
farmers themselves should bear : propaganda 
and advice have been kept rigidly distinct 
from the actual promotion of business under- 
takings, and the democratic, self-reliant basis of 
every affiliated unit of co-operative enterprise 
has been preserved, as furnishing the only sure 
foundation on which the movement can stand. 
This cardinal feature has been sometimes over- 
looked both in Ireland and in Great Britain; 
but the position that experience now shows to 
be the safest is put with great clearness and 
directness in the Report of the Society for 
1902 : — 

" The committee desire to give expression 
here to their unqualified disapproval of any 
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scheme, however well-intentioned, which is 
designed to transfer from the Irish farmer to 
an outside body any form of business which 
the farmer is capable of doing himself by asso- 
ciation with his fellows. They hold that such 
schemes can only do harm by weakening the 
spirit of self-reliance which it has been the 
great object of the Irish Agricultural Organiza- 
tion Society to engender." * 

This policy brings with it some character- 
istic dangers, such as absence of uniformity in 
quality of product, in standard of financial 
control, and in technical management ; and in 
the avoidance of such dangers much remains 
to be accomplished. Many of the necessary 
steps are, however, in train, partly through the 
influence of the Irish Agricultural Organization 
Society — the government of which has been 
placed in 1904 upon a more representative, 
and, to that extent, upon a more responsible 
basis — partly through the gradual adoption of 
the federal principle, and partly through the 
inherent educational influences of the movement 
itself. 

The . same principle of local responsibility 

* Page 32. 
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has so far been observed in the steps taken 
towards federation — steps that are themselves 
the inevitable sequel to the multiplication of 
the constituent units of co-operative enterprise. 

"Every year," says the Report for 1902, 
" emphasizes more and more forcibly the fact 
that in this age isolated action by societies is 
almost as impotent as isolated action by an 
individual." * 

But the foundations of the movement 
towards greater centralization must, it is seen, 
be well and truly laid : federation " must be 
built up from the bottom." It 

"must be a gradual and, possibly, a slow 
development ; its necessity must be fully 
realized by the local bodies, which must be 
educated to regard it as a means whereby 
their work may be rendered more perfect and 
efficient, rather than as a refuge from responsi- 
bilities and work which as co-operators they 
must discharge. In short, federation must only 
supplement — not supersede — local efforts, and 
in the constitution of the scheme the obligations 
of each and every society must be clearly laid 
down and accepted." f 

* Page 29. t Page 30. 
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The hope may be expressed that these 
opinions will be kept carefully in view, as the 
new federal scheme mentioned on p. 263 is 
planned, and the policy of the past be adhered 
to at all costs, even at that of a slower growth, 
to avoid the creation of a co-operative bureau- 
cracy. For even in such an industrial and 
democratic movement as that of co-operation, 
no matter what constitutional safeguards may 
be devised, bureaucracies are ever tempted to 
assume power and responsibility that should 
be shared by others, and that, if not thus 
shared, tend in the long run to hinder the 
growth of that very movement which the 
bureaucracy itself may quite honestly desire to 
help and to foster. 

In this Irish co-operative movement, how- 
ever, it happens that propaganda and personal 
effort, although not official control of any de- 
scription, have played so large a part that the 
movement itself is very closely associated in 
the public mind with the name of one man, to 
whom it is quite true, far more than to any 
other individual, its success is due. In the 
English movement, save for a few historic 
names, it is otherwise, and its organizations. 
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large and small, owe their vitality, by general 
consent, to the efforts of very large numbers 
of the people : they flourish, for the most part, 
under a democratic anonymity. 

In Ireland, however, as in England, there 
has been, and is, although not to the same 
extent, the root from which success has 
sprung, made up of the fibres of many lives, 
and Sir Horace Plunkett himself is probably 
more conscious of this than any other person, 
knowing better than any other on how inse- 
cure a basis the movement would otherwise 
be resting, and that inevitable failure, how- 
ever great the temporary success may be, 
would await it. Thus we find him drawing 
attention to this fact in his volume on " Ireland 
in the New Century," and while he mentions 
a few of those whose services have been, and 
are, pre-eminent in the work — among the 
number Lord Monteagle, " a practical philan- 
thropist if ever there was one " ; Father 
Finlay, Mr. R. A. Anderson, the present 
Secretary of the Society, and Sir Horace 
Plunkett's "chief fellow-worker in the early 
struggle," and the two Assistant Secretaries, 
Mr. George W. Russell and Mr. P. J. Hannon 
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— he writes also of the " unknown leaders," 
paying his tribute 

" of respect and gratitude to those true patriots 
who have borne the daily burden of the work. 
... By these men and women," he writes, 
" applause or even recognition was not ex- 
pected or desired : they knew it was to those 
who had the advantage of leisure, and what 
the world calls position, that the credit for 
their work would be given. ... As Irish 
leaders, they have preferred to remain 
obscure, conscious that the most damaging 
criticism which could be applied to their work 
would be that it depended on their own 
personal qualities or acts for its permanent 
utility." 

They have built their hopes of human 
progress upon human character, and, as such, 
rank among " the real conquerors of the 
world." * Such, indeed, is the condition of 
every stable movement — religious, political, 
social, or industrial — that it should rest on 
this great foundation and be thus permeated 
by the influence of "unknown leaders," but 
the truth is sometimes overlooked by those 

* " Ireland in the New Century," p. 209. 
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whom the world knows, and it rarely finds 
such simple and whole-hearted expression as 
it has done in Sir Horace Plunkett's book. 

Thus the Irish movement definitely places 
before itself a far more ultimate goal than that 
of insuring commercial success, and adherents 
and onlookers alike are warned against seeing 
in it nothing but the material ends exemplified 
by "creameries and the cheap purchase of 
manures." 

Financial success is to be the framework 
only upon which the structure of greatest value 
is to be reared of a happier, a more self-reliant, 
and at the same time a more social life. 

On the other hand, the danger is avoided 
of belittling, in any way, the far-reaching 
significance of industry itself, and the due 
fulfilment of its tasks is recognized, not only 
as adding to the happiness and dignity of the 
individual life, but as forming the foundation 
of the prosperity and well-being of the whole 
community. 

Greater material comfort, intellectual and 
moral advance, and the progress of a nation 
are thus the three great ends of this 
admirable new Irish movement. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

CO-OPERATIVE AGRICULTURE IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 

Early Stages — The Agricultural Organization Society — 
Agricultural Supply and other Societies — The National Poultry 
Organization Society 

WHEN we turn to Great Britain we find 
that agricultural co-operation is here 
still almost in its infancy. As already men- 
tioned, English co-operative experiments in 
this field have been made from time to time 
for many decades, but what may be called the 
new movement, based upon the principle of 
the voluntary association of local producers 
for specific purposes, be it for buying and 
selling (as in agricultural societies), for making 
(as in dairy work), for financing (as by agri- 
cultural banks), for collective insurance, or 
for securing the various advantages that 
federation and the possession of a central 
propagandist and advisory organization can 
secure. Great Britain is but entering upon 
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the road along which Ireland has already 
travelled so far. 

The focussing point here is now the Agri- 
cultural Organization Society,* founded in 1901 
and based avowedly upon the model of the 
corresponding Irish body. The object of the 
Society is comprehensively stated in the follow- 
ing terms : — 

" To secure the co-operation of all connected 
with land, whether as owners, occupiers or 
labourers, and to promote the formation of 
agricultural co-operative societies for the 
purchase of requisites, for the sale of produce, 
for agricultural credit, banking and insurance, 
and for all other forms of co-operation for the 
benefit of agriculture." 

As in Ireland, religious and political ques- 
tions, and the advancement of any political 
party or religious body are eschewed ; and also, 
as in Ireland, the society is non-trading and 
solely propagandist and advisory. It sends 
out organizers to speak or give advice ; it 
provides model rules ; it arranges for lectures ; 

* Until 1905 known as the Agricultural Organization Society 
of Great Britain. In that year a separate society for Scotland 
was formed. 
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it acts as an information bureau to affiliated 
societies ; it furthers combined action between 
the societies in every way possible for the 
advancement of the common trading interests ; 
and it publishes leaflets and pamphlets,* and 
issues numerous circulars dealing with the 
various forms of agricultural co-operation. Its 
propaganda has already attracted considerable 
attention, and in this fact an indication may 
be found that its objects are well chosen, and 
in accordance with changes towards which the 
country is so far rather blindly feeling its way, 
and concerning which it needs guidance. Up 
to the present time the formally constituted 
Societies, although increasing in number rather 
rapidly, are not very numerous, and with few 
exceptions derive their importance rather from 
their significance as types of what may be 
attempted, than from the actual extent of their 
transactions. 

* Among these are the following : Hints on the Formation 
of Co-operative Agricultural Societies; Hints to the Secretary 
of an Affiliated Society; Model Rules; Agricultural Banks ; 
An English Co-operative Dairy at Work; Feeding Cake 
Trade; County Councils and Agricultural Co-operation ; Ex- 
tracts from the Fertilizers and Feeding Stuffs Acts ; and 
Hints on the Keeping of Books used by Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Societies. 
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Agricultural supply societies make up a 
great majority of the affiliated bodies, account- 
ing for 96 out of a total of 134 that were on 
the register at the end of June, 1906. In 
addition there were at that time 12 dairy 
societies, 4 allotment societies, 11 credit 
societies, 3 motor service societies, and 8 
miscellaneous societies.* 

The following figures, extracted from the 
last report, will give future information as to 
recent progress : 



Total number ol 

societies 
Total membership 

Total turnover 



1 



I90I 


1902 


1903 


1904 


25 


41 


72 


98 


517 

9467 


1094 

£, 
16,274 


3245 
38,909 


4926 

£ 
136,677 



123 

7439 
221,524 



The activity of the movement is thus apt 
to be rather dependent upon the presence in 
a district of a few enthusiastic and effective 
supporters or propagandists ; as have, for 
instance, been forthcoming in South Wales, 

* Including " The Agricultural Co-operative Federation, 
Ltd.," formed in 1905 to supply the requirements of the aflfiliated 
agricultural societies. 
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in Gloucestershire, in Sussex, or in Yorkshire, 
but it is worthy of note that the Society is now, 
in some measure, represented in no fewer than 
41 counties, as compared with only eight in 
December, 1901. 

Working in a much narrower field than 
the Agricultural Organization Society is the 
" National Poultry Organization Society," a 
body founded about two years earlier, in 1899, 
with the primary objects "of encouraging and 
developing the production of the best qualities 
of poultry and eggs in the United Kingdom," 
and of securing, by locally combined efforts, 
better facilities in agricultural districts for 
marketing these products. The salient features 
of the scheme of operations are to form 
"branches" whenever the requisite local co- 
operation can be obtained, and, in suitable 
districts, " collecting depdts." 

The depots are formed for the collection 
of both eggs and poultry, but, so far, in the 
great majority of cases they handle the former 
product only. The eggs are collected, tested, 
graded, and those that are " strictly fresh," 
having been branded with the trade mark of the 
society, are packed and forwarded as rapidly 
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as possible to traders whose names are on the 
register kept by the central organization. 

The various branches (8) and depots (19), 
"poultry societies," etc., that had been affiliated 
up to June, 1904, numbered 38. Particulars 
of membership or shareholders (not all of 
whom are " producers "), are given in 28 cases, 
and the numbers range from 8 to 350. 
The average is about 60. The price realized 
for eggs per dozen ranges from is. to is. -^d., 
and in only a single case is \s. i\d. exceeded — 
the uniformity of average illustrating in an 
interesting way the fact that when once the 
machinery is provided for keeping in touch 
with considerable centres of consumption, the 
opportunity for great local variations such as 
exist still in many unorganized parts of the 
country tend to disappear. 

The uniformity of price also demonstrates 
the effectiveness of the help given locally from 
head-quarters, the aim being so to guide dis- 
tribution that overlapping and competition 
in the same markets by the local dep6ts may 
be avoided. For this purpose a manager, 
in touch with traders all over the country, 
operates from London, and, within the limits 
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imposed by distance and cost of carriage, is 
thus able to direct supplies as conditions of 
demand and price determine. 

It is estimated that the total value of eggs 
and poultry consumed in Great Britain in 
1903 was more than ;^ 17,000,000, and as the 
opinion of the society is probably well-founded 
that, although nearly half that is consumed 
was imported from foreign countries, "all the 
foreign supplies could have been produced in 
the United Kingdom without the displacement 
of other agricultural products," it follows 
that as the society makes its influence felt, 
one very important effect will be, not only to 
increase present values, but to add to the 
national produce, since the vast and increasing 
demand of the country may be relied upon to 
make itself effectively felt, as the possibilities 
of poultry-rearing and egg-production are 
improved and appreciated. 

For the educational and perhaps for the 
commercial activity of the Society, there 
remains a wide field, but the very exceptional 
and contracted circumstances under which it 
seems possible for poultry farming to be 
successful as a separate industry, make it 
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doubtful whether on more strictly co-operative 
lines than the society has yet attempted, much 
could be accomplished. " Poultry farming " 
is, indeed, a misleading term, tending, as it 
does, to raise hopes that are very unlikely 
to be realized, and to conceal the fact that 
to be successful, poultry-rearing and egg- 
production have in the vast majority of cases 
to be regarded as subsidiary occupations. 



CHAPTER XXV 

OFFICIAL PROPAGANDA 

Attitude of the Board of Agriculture — Extracts from 
Pamphlet on " Farmers' Co-operative Societies " — The Boeren- 
bond in Belgium 

T N Ireland the close and sympathetic connec- 
*- tion existing between the new Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction — 
that admirable example of constructive states- 
manship — and the co-operative movement is well 
known, and in Great Britain on the part of the 
Board of Agriculture there has been, especially 
during and since the presidency of the late Mr. 
Hanbury, a corresponding cordiality. It would 
be disastrous if any form of state assistance to 
such a movement as that of co-operation were 
to depart from the principle laid down by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, that such aid "must be pre- 
ceded, or at least accompanied by, the voluntary 
association of those to whom the aid is to be 
given ; " * but the markedly sympathetic attitude 
of a department of state should in itself impress 

* Report of the I.A.O.S., 1902, p. 2 . 
286 
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upon the farmers of Great Britain the fact that 
the principles of co-operative agriculture rest 
upon no insecure foundation. The following 
extracts are taken, not, as might have been 
suspected, from a leaflet issued by the Agri- 
cultural Organization Society, or by any kindred 
propagandist body, but from an eight-page 
pamphlet on Farmers' Co-operative Societies, 
issued, in December 1903, gratis by the Board 
of Agriculture. 

" Next to the [co-operative credit] banks " 
the most common, and perhaps the most 
effective form of combination amongst farmers 
is to be found in the joint purchase societies, or 
agricultural trading associations. Their usual 
function is to purchase wholesale, manures, 
feeding stuffs, seeds, implements, and other 
articles used on the farm. By purchasing in 
large quantities direct from the manufacturer, 
these societies are able to obtain supplies for 
their members at wholesale prices. 

« • • • • 

" Some of the agricultural trading societies 
are also able to assist in the improvement of the 
live stock kept by small farmers by purchasing 
or hiring first-class bulls, boars, and stallions. 
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" Co - operation in production has been 
applied with greatest success to the dairy 
industry. The remarkable development of 
the butter trade of Denmark is attributed 
largely to the establishment of co-operative 
dairies and creameries, which have enabled 
the farmers of that country to supply the 
British market with immense quantities of 
butter of uniform quality. Uniformity in flavour, 
in appearance, and in consistency, is the 
characteristic most required in butter intended 
for general consumption in the great towns 
of this and other countries ; and it is obvious 
that this is more likely to be secured by manu- 
facturing the article in dairies which can manipu- 
late the milk supplied by a large number of 
farmers, than if each of these farmers himself 
makes butter from the milk produced on his 
own farm. 

" They [the co-operative poultry societies] 
purchase eggs as well as poultry from their 
members by weight, and the introduction of this 
practice is said to have had the effect of making 
poultry-keepers more interested than before in 
maintaining a good breed of fowls. 

" In every case the price for the eggs sold 
through the societies has been above that 
obtained before they were started. 
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"Many of the complaints made by farmers 
of excessive and preferential railway charges 
arise from the fact that the consignments 
concerned are not sufficient in bulk to enable 
the companies to handle them with profit at 
the lower charges at which they convey larger 
consignments. In such cases the remedy would 
frequently be found in the formation of a 
co-operative distributing agency, which would 
undertake the collecting and packing of small 
consignments to make up trucks - loads for 
dispatch at regular intervals." 

The various examples of association given 
in the pamphlet are held to be "sufficient to 
afford some idea of the directions in which 
farmers, and particularly occupiers of small 
holdings, can effectively combine to their mutual 
advantage." In conclusion, it is pointed out 
that the efforts of propaganda, such as those of 
the Agricultural Organization Society — 

" can now be seconded by County Councils 
in rural districts where co-operation is likely 
to be useful, the Board of Education being 
prepared to sanction * the teaching of the 
principles and practice of agricultural co-oper- 
ation in the case of all County Councils which 

* This sanction has been given in many counties, 
u 
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may make application to them in terms of 
Section 8 of the Technical Instruction Act, 1889, 
provided the Board are satisfied that such a form 
of instruction is required by the circumstances 
of the district." 

The extracts reflect the tenor of a pamphlet 
which is significant of the official point of view, 
and its publication is a further proof that the 
principle of industrial association is one that 
the farmers of this country, especially the 
smaller ones, can no longer afford to ignore.* 

The exact steps taken to give it effect will 
necessarily vary with local conditions and 
opportunities, according, for instance, to the 
nature of the soil and crops, to the basis of 
tenure and size of holding, to the existing 
facilities for transport and sale, and for the 
present until the movement " catches on," also 

* A similar pamphlet was issued by the Board in June, 
1904, explaining the advantages and working of " Co-operative 
Egg and Poultry Societies ; '' drawing attention to the specially 
suitable field here for associated enterprise because of the 
perishable nature of the products with which these societies 
have to deal, and of the facilities for rapid marketing which 
are therefore necessary, and which the societies can provide ; 
giving examples of success both in England and Ireland ; and 
referring readers, for the supply of model rules, etc., to the 
National Poultry Organization Society. 
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with the scattered energy that personal enthu- 
siasm and personal knowledge will bring. At 
least a beginning has been made, and even 
with us, as the advantages of one application 
after another of the new system become known, 
the spark may at any time become a flame.* 

* It is as improbable as it would be undesirable that the 
movement in this country should be identified with any party, 
or with any sectional propaganda, be it, for instance, to 
strengthen a Church or to weaken Socialism, as has happened, 
for instance, to a great extent in Belgium and Italy. But the 
following graphic illustration of rapid development in the former 
country may well find some healthy counterpart with us : 

" A Flemish farmer at Goor went one day to the cur^ of the 
parish, M. l'Abb6 MeUaerts, and spoke to him about the poor 
quality of his wheat crop. The curd had studied botany and 
kindred subjects at his seminary ; he had especially followed 
up the subject of chemical manures, and he had made experi- 
ments on his own account in the garden of his house. So he 
asked the farmer, ' If I tell you of a remedy, will you use it ? ' 
' If it is not too dear,' was the reply. When the farmer called 
again the a.hh6 gave him a sack containing 25 kilogrammes of 
chemical manure. The farmer was reluctant to take it. He 
had no confidence in such manure as that because it did not 
smell strong enough. But he was induced to try it as an experi- 
ment, and he used it to grow some potatoes, with such excellent 
results that he went to the curd for more. Then several of his 
neighbours wanted supplies as well. Meanwhile the curd had 
been reading of what the peasants along the Rhine had done 
in the way of forming combinations for the joint purchase of 
agricultural necessaries, and he called a conference of members 
of his flock to consider the adoption of a like scheme for Goor. 
His parishioners had no great faith in the proposal, but seven 
of them put their names down as members of a 'Peasants' 
Guild' — just to please him. They soon found, however, that 
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they could get their supplies cheaper and of a better quality 
through the Guild than they could individually, and thereupon 
more members joined. Within a year the Guild consisted of 
loo farmers. Considerations of health then compelled M. 
Mellaerts to remove to Louvain, where he became an active 
writer on agricultural questions, and an especially earnest 
advocate of agricultural combination. A conference of agri- 
culturists at Louvain, organized by M. Mellaerts and others, 
followed in July, 1890, when it was decided that there ought to 
be in every commune in the province an agricultural association 
similar to the one at Goor, and that when formed, all of them 
should be connected with one central body. By the following 
year there were 89 local associations of different kinds ready 
for incorporation into an organization to which the name of 
'Boerenbond' was given. By 1893 the number of affiliated 
associations in the federation was 130. In 1897 the total 
increased to 380, and in 1900 to 450, representing upward ot 
26,000 members, and covering the provinces of Antwerp, 
Brabant, and Limbourg. The federation publishes a monthly 
agricultural review, holds innumerable conferences and periodical 
meetings, conducts experimental fields, has a central office 
from which a vast amount of gratuitous practical advice is 
given, exercises a useful influence in regard to legislation affect- 
ing agriculture, and carries on so big a business in grouping the 
orders of the local associations that it has organized a separate 
section for each commodity, set up a mill of its own for the 
preparation of feeding-stuffs, and established a wholesale ware- 
house of substantial proportions in the city of Antwerp — all 
this being done in little more than a dozen years. To the 
original founder of this great federation is further due the 
introduction and popularization in Belgium of Raiffeisen agri- 
cultural credit banks, of which there are close on 200, with 
about 10,000 members, in direct connection with the Boerenbond 
alone." — (Pratt's " Organization of Agriculture," pp. 96-99). 

Still more striking, perhaps, is the fact that in Holland 
co-operative dairies increased from 19 in 1900 to 539 in 1902, 
with 40,000 farmers then estimated to be sending in their milk 
and producing butter to the extent of nearly 15,000 tons in the 
year. (See Pratt, op, cit. pp. 136-7.) 



CHAPTER XXVI 
A CO-OPERATIVE OPPORTUNITY 

Economic Reasons tor Co-operative Dairy Farming — Tlie 
Milk Supply — A Question of Hygiene 

A S in the case of so many other countries, it 
■^^ is probable that dairy-farming will also 
in England gain most from the application of 
co-operative principles, because it is here that 
not only is there considerable scope for improve- 
ments in the purely farming processes involved, 
and for economies in transport and in market- 
ing, but it is also here that modern invention 
gives greatest scope for the transition from the 
home to the factory system of production — 
from the "small" to the "large" — a transition 
in which is, perhaps, seen the most distinctively 
economic feature of the new movement. 

In a country like Great Britain, however, 
with its large centres of population, it is not 
improbable that in many grazing districts it is 
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in the preparation and sale of milk rather than 
in that of butter or cheese, that the co-operative 
principle will be found of exceptional use. 

Apart from new laid eggs and fresh vege- 
tables, and these only of certain kinds, milk is 
almost the only agricultural product of which 
local producers can maintain a monopoly, and 
even as regards milk, the " locality," in the case 
of great centres of consumption, covers a radius 
of many scores of miles. But although milk 
may be, and often is, brought long distances by 
rail, it cannot well be imported, and the fresh 
milk that England consumes England will 
have to supply. No article of food is more 
important, none perhaps is so liable to adultera- 
tion and impurity, none ought to be more 
generally consumed, and none in the interests 
of the health of the community ought to be 
more free from suspicion. It is in the supply 
of this commodity, therefore, that an exceptional 
opportunity seems to exist at the present time 
for co-operative enterprise. The most authori- 
tative opinion available of bacteriologists and 
doctors might with advantage be obtained by 
its leaders as to what form of sterilizing or 
pasteurizing is really hygienic, or, as is probably 
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necessary, a special investigation and report 
might be instigated, and an attempt made not 
only to spread the knowledge among the public 
as to the importance, especially for children, of 
securing a supply of milk, the purity of which 
is guaranteed, but to justify the belief that 
such a supply is assured when it comes from 
co-operative sources. 

The reasonableness in this attempt is of 
course dependent not only upon the fact that 
the larger the enterprise the easier it is for 
management and inspection, to safeguard every 
step in production and sale, but also upon the 
conditions of a satisfactory supply, associated 
effort making it possible to secure the equip- 
ment of the somewhat costly machinery and 
plant for "separating" (which is primarily a 
process of cleaning) and purifying the milk 
that the isolated producer, save in exceptional 
cases, cannot hope to provide. 

Special attention has been drawn to the 
need in the interests of the health of the 
community of a more abundant and purer milk 
supply, and to the opportunities that this need 
seems to afford for co-operation. The economic 
importance and possible future of this minor 
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field of the great industry of agriculture is not 
so inconsiderable as it may at first sight 
appear,* but in many other directions to which 



* In the valuable Report on the Production and Consump- 
tion of Meat and Milk in the United Kingdom, promoted by a 
committee of the Royal Statistical Society (see Journal, Sept., 
1904), the average yearly consumption of milk per head for the 
whole country and for all classes is put at 15 gallons, or a little 
less than a quarter of a pint per person per day. Labourers 
(mainly agricultural) are credited with 5 gallons per head, and 
artisans, mechanics, and labourers (mainly urban), with 12 
gallons. 

In this Report the total production of the United Kingdom 
consumed as milk is put at 620,000,000 gallons. If we take the 
unweighted average of lower middle, middle, and upper class 
consumption, which, as given in the Report, works out at just 
under 32 gallons per head per annum (or about half a pint per 
day) as what ought to be consumed, we have a shortage in 
consumption (and in supply) amounting to about 700,000,000 
gallons. 

The valuable Board of Trade returns (Cd. 2337 — 1904) give 
particulars of family expenditure for 1944 urban workmen's 
families, and in these, the family representing an average of S"6 
persons, the average consumption of fresh milk is only 9'9i pints 
per week, equivalent to little more than a quarter of a pint per 
person per day. The analysis of the returns by districts, 
assuming that the size of the family is uniform, shows variations 
from nearly two-fifths of a pint per person per day in Scotland — 
still, relatively, the land of porridge-eaters— to about one-sixth 
of a pint in London. Even such small quantities are probably 
very considerably above the general average consumption in 
working-class families throughout the country, for, as is pointed 
out in the Board of Trade returns, " the higher range of family 
incomes is unduly represented." 

It may be noted that in 1903 we imported considerably less 
than three pounds per head of " condensed," that unsatisfactory 
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reference has been made the principle of 
association is probably destined, even in this 
country, to find far larger, if not more useful 
scope. 

substitute for fresh, milk, together with a negligible quantity ot 
fresh or preserved milk and cream. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

RAILWAY RATES— THE PROBLEM OF 
DISPLACEMENT 

Railway Rates — The Problem of Displacement — Conclusion 

T"'© the vexed subsidiary question of railway 
^ rates, which is felt by many to underlie 
all projects for the revival of agriculture in 
this country, only incidental reference has so 
far been made, but because of its almost 
universal importance an additional word must 
be written. 

Haulage, it may be noted, is probably 
destined, perhaps in the near future, to be one 
of the ways in which co-operative enterprise 
will manifest itself, and co-operative lessons 
will doubtless be learnt, for instance, from the 
experimental service of motor-lorries that the 
North Eastern Railway Company, in close 
association with one of the most flourishing 
centres of agricultural co-operation, has already 
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started in Yorkshire for the collection and dis- 
tribution of heavy traffic in remote agricultural 
districts. For the present, however, if not 
within carting distance of his market, practically 
every farmer in the country is dependent more 
or less upon existing railway transport, alike 
for what he buys and what he sells. 

As to the extent, however, to which he is 
helped or hindered by the railway companies, 
the most conflicting opinions are held, and while 
some consider that the companies are a stand- 
ing obstacle to every useful project, others 
maintain that their policy is one of great con- 
sideration and enlightenment, and that the 
fault, when fault there is, lies rather with the 
agricultural classes themselves. 

The fact appears to be that responsibility 
in this matter, as in so many others, has to be 
divided, and that while excessive and restrictive 
rates are not infrequently charged and vexatious 
regulations often made, it is also the case that, 
often through lack of association, the facilities 
offered by the companies for cheap or con- 
venient transport are not used,* 

Thus, on the side of the farmers it has, 

* Cf. Pratt : " The Organization of Agriculture " (1904), ch. xxv. 
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perhaps, above all else, to be recognized more 
generally that it is unreasonable to expect to 
have small lots carried at the same rates as 
large ones, and that by combination it would 
be often possible to save considerable sums by 
arranging for the despatch and receipt of larger 
and more regular consignments. 

On the side of the railways the economic 
truth that prosperity breeds prosperity has to 
be still further realized and acted upon, since 
facilities for transport that help on the recovery 
or development of an agricultural district react 
in diverse ways, in some of which the companies 
would themselves inevitably share. Home 
producers ought at least to have good grounds 
for expecting to be safeguarded against any- 
thing of the nature of preferential rates in 
favour of importers by this consideration, for 
in the one case the rate earned is the beginning 
and end of the railway transaction ; in the other 
it is only the beginning. In the one case the 
money paid for the goods consigned is spent, it 
may be, the other side of Europe, and in the 
other in all probability in the very villages and 
towns served by the railway company itself. 
In articles requisitioned for the farm and the 
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home, in holiday junketings, and in many of 
the various ways in which the earnings of 
prosperity percolate through a district, the 
railway company would be sure to secure its 
toll. 

The same argument, based on the trans- 
mission and difficulties of prosperity, may be, 
to some extent, hopefully applied in a quite 
different field, namely in the case of inter- 
mediaries such as agents, dealers, and private 
traders, who find themselves displaced by co- 
operative organization, and their services no 
longer required. In some cases, undoubtedly, 
such displacement would lead to hardship, and 
this result, in the postponement or avoidance 
of which some compensation may often be 
found when progress seems slow, also furnishes 
the inevitable subject for regret in almost every 
economic re-adjustment. Even if those dis- 
placed deserve as individuals scant pity, such 
as the notorious " gombeen" men of Ireland, it 
does no harm to remember that such men in 
all probability have wives and children. 

Usurious dealing is, however, a transaction 
of an exceptional kind. In general, business 
is reputable. Fairness is more prevalent than 
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unfairness, and for men who, having pursued 
perfectly honourable business careers, only to 
find their past functions useless, the new 
system would often be able to provide new 
duties for the fulfilment of which their technical 
and trade knowledge would admirably qualify 
them. 

Even if those thus displaced did not or 
could not join the ranks of the new co-opera- 
tive executive that would be required — as 
managers, organizers, instructors, secretaries, 
or representatives at market centres — the 
success of the very movement that had dis- 
placed them might still provide, directly or 
indirectly, the fresh fields that they required. 

It is in any case inexpedient, and perhaps 
also somewhat pharisaic, in spite of all that 
may be true that is said of "rings" and at- 
tempts to boycott, of sharp practices and shady 
dealing, to consider that co-operative agricul- 
ture has it in any sense as its primary or even 
as a very important part of its task " to work 
against fraud and injustice " (to quote the 
words of a propagandist leaflet), or to enable 
farmers to combat traders who are " constantly 
imposing " upon them. 
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Industrial association is, indeed, in the first 
place not a struggle against unfairness of any 
kind, but rather, when it is the appropriate 
instrument, the adoption of a new and potenti- 
ally a better system than the old one, and one 
that should justify itself moreover not only by 
its economic strength, but also by the more 
social and more assured basis upon which it 
would help to place the everyday industrial 
life of the nation. 

The characteristic effect of prosperity in 
the organized life of modern society, in spite of 
the numerous ganglia of over-congestion that it 
displays, is diffusion, and industrial co-opera- 
tion is in essence not an attack or even a 
stricture upon a class, but a stage in industrial 
evolution, in the advantages of every healthy 
manifestation of which all classes, and all 
neighbourhoods — agricultural labourers, for in- 
stance, no less than the farmers and land- 
owners, the towns not less than the country 
districts — should ultimately in some ways share. 
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A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Childe (Charles P.), B.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTRc >L OF A SCOURGE : Or, 
How Cancer is Curable. Demy Zvo. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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hristlan (F. W.). THE CAROLINE 
ISLANDS. With many Illustrations and 
Maps. Detny Zvo, 12s. 6d. net. 

icero. See Classical Transhttions. 

Iarke(F. A.)f M.A. See Leaders of Religion. 

lausen(aeorsre), A.K.A., R.W.S. AIMS 
AND IDEALS IN ART : Eight Lectures 
delivered to the Students of the Koyal 
Academy of Arts. With 32 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Large Post Zvo. sf . net. 

IX L".CTORES UN PAINTING. First 
Series. With 19 Illu.strat.ons. Third 
Edition, Large Post Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 

leather (A. L.). See Wagner. 

Ilnch (Si.). See Little Guides. 

lough (W. T.). See Junior School Books 
and Textbooks of Science. 

louston (T. SO. M.D., C.C.D., F.R.S.E., 
Lecturer on Mental Diseases in the Uni- 
versitv of Edinburgh. THE HYGIENE 
OF MIND. With TO Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Demy ivo. js. 6d, net. 

oast (W. a.), B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr. S-uo. 2s. 

obb (W. F.). M.A. THE BOOK. OF 
PSALMS : with a Commentary. DettiyZvo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

oleridge (S. T.). POEMS OF. Selected 
and Arranged by Arthur Svmons. With 
a photogravure Frontispiece. Fcap. ivo. 
zs. 6d. net. 

olllngwood (W. G.), M.A. THE LIFE 
OK JOHN RUSK IN. With Portraits. 
Sixth Ed tion. Cr. Bvo. zs. 6d. net. 

ollins (W. E.)> M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

olonna. HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
PHILI UBI HUMANA OMNIA NON 
NISI SOMNIUM ESSE DOCET 
ATQUE OBITER PLURIMA SCITU 
SANE QUAM DIGNA COMMEMO- 
RAT. An edition limited to 350 copies on 
handmade paper. Folio £^, 3s. net. 

ombe (WilUam). SeeLP.L. 

onrad (Joseph). THE MIRROR OF 
THE SKA: Memories and Impressions. 
Third Edition. Cr. ivo ts. 

ook(A. M.), M.A..andMarchant(C. E.), 
M A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selected from Greek 
and Latin Literature. Third Edition. 
Cr. ivo. 3^. 6d. 

lATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Third Edition. Cr.ivo. 
IS. 6d, 

ooke°TayIar(R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. tvo. 2J. id. 

orelll (Marie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREAT QUE EN . Second Ed. Feat. tto. is. 
CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr. ^to. is. 

orkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

otes (Bverard). SIGNS AND POR- 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. With 24 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy ivo. 
^s. 6d. net. 

Otes (Rosemary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 
With a Frontispiece. Second Edition. 
Fcap, Zvo. zs, 6d.; leather., 3J. dd. net. 



BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 
and Plan. Fcap. ivo. as. 6d. net. 

Cowley (Abraham). See Little Library. 

Cowper (William), THE POEMS OF. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Bailey. M.A. ' Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by William 
Blake. Demy ivo. \os. M, net. 

Cox(J. Charles), LL.D., F.S.A. See Little 
Guides, The Antiquary's Books, and Ancient 
Cities. 

Cox (Harold), B.A., M.P. LAND 
NATIONALISATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition revised. 
Cr. ivo. 3*. td net. 

Crabbe (George). See Little Library. 

CraiKie(W. A.). A PRIMER OF BURNS. 
Cr. ivo. 2s. 6d. 

Craik (IWrs.). See Little Library. 

Crane (Capt. C. P.). See Little Guides. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Crawford (F. G.). S-e Mary C. Danson. 

Crofts (T. R. N.), M.A. See Simplified 
French Texts. 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Fcap. 87/0. 21. 6d. net. 

Cruik8hank(G.). THE LOVINC BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plates. Cr. iGi/ro. is. 6d. net. 

Crump (B.). See Wagner. 

Cunllffe (Sir F. H. E.), Fellow of All Souls- 
College, Oxford. THE HISTORY OF 
THE BOER WAR. With many Illus- 
trations, Plans, and Portraits, /n 2 vols. 
Quarto, iss, each. 

Cunyngrhame (H. H.), C.B. See Connois- 
seur's Library. 

Cutts(E. L.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Danlell (G. W.), M A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Danson (Mary C.) and Crawford (F. Q.). 
FATHERS IN THE FAITH. Fcap. 
Svo. IS. 6d. 

Dante. LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE. 
The Italian Text edited by Paget ToYNBEE, 
M.A., D.Litt. Cr. Siio. 6s. 

THE PURGATORI OOF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gordon Wright. With the Italian text. 
Fcap. Zvo. 2r. 6d. net. 

See also Paget Toynbee, Little Library, 
Standard Library, and Warren-Vernon. 

Darley (George). See Little Library. 

D' Arcy (R. F.), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETKY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr. 6vo, 2s. 6d. 

Davenport (Cyril). See Connoisseur's 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John Fulleylove, R.I. InTivo 
VolumfS. Demy &vo. 15J. nei^ 

Davis (H. W. C), M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Balliol College, Author of ' Charlfmagne.' 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
AND ANGEVINS: 1066-1272. With Maps 
and Illustrations. Demy Svo. ios.6d. net. 

Dawson (Nelsgp). See Connoisseur's Library. 
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Dawson (Mrs. N.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Deane (A. C). See Little Library. 
Dearmer (Mabel). A CHILD'S LIFE OF 

CHRIST. With 8 Ilustrations in Colour 

by E. Fortescue-Bkickdale. Large Cr. 

%va. 6s. 
Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr, Svo. zs. 
Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 

Swift, M.A. Second Edition. Fcaf. 

ivo, 2f. 

Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 
I.P.L., and Che!;terton. 

Dickinson (Emily). POEMS. Cr. into. 
4S. 6d. net. 

Dickinson (Q. L.), M.A., Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 
VIEW OF LIFE. Sixtk Edition. Cr. 
8vo. ss. 6d. 

Dllke(Lady), BuUey (Miss), and Whitley 
(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. Svo. 
2S. 6d. 

Dillon (Edward). See Connoisseur's Library 
and Little Books on Art. 

Ditchfleld (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 
SrORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by AtJGUSTUS 
Jessopp.D.D. Second Edition. Cr.Sva. 6s. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

ENGLISH VI LLAGES. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. zs. 6d. net. 

THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy Svo. 
•js. 6d. net. 

Olzon (W. M.), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
TENNYSON. Second Edition. Cr.ivo. 
as. €d. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 
zs. 6d 

Ooney(May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 
Cr. Svo. 3^. 6d. net. 
A volume of poems. 

Douglas (James). THE MAN IN THE 
PULPIT. Cr. Svo. IS. td. net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman's Library. 

Drajfe (Q.). See Books on Busine.ss. 

Orlver(S. R.), D.D., D.C.L., Canon of Christ 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SER.MONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. Svo. ts. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry (Wakelin;). See Little Guides. 

Dryhurst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Du Buisflon (J. C.)t M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Dujcuid (Charles). See Books on Business. 

Dumas (Alexander). MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by E. M. Waller. With Por- 
traits. In Six Volumes. Cr. Svo. 6j. each. 
Volume I. 



Dunn (J. T)., D.Sc, andMundelIa(V. A.). 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With 114 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 3f. 6rf. 
Dunstan (A. B.), Tt.Sc. See Junior School 

Books and Textbooks of Science. 
Durham (The Earl ol). A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Note. 

Detny Svo. i,s. 6d. net. 
Dutt(W. A.). THE NOTIFOLK BROADS. 

With coloured Illustrations by Frank 

SOUTHGATE. Cr. %vo. ts. 

WILD LIFK IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
16 Illustrations in colour by Frank South- 
gate, R.6.A. Second Edition. Detny 
Svo. -JS. 6d. net. 
See also Little Guides. 

Earle(John), Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGR-iPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
1 6mo. 2S net. 

Edmonds (Major J. E.). See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Revised. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d. net. 

Edwards (W. Dougrlas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Egan (Pierce). See I.P.L. 

Eeerton (H. E.). M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy Svo. ys. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. , 

Ellaby (C. 0.). See Little Guides. 

Bllerton (F. 0.). See S. J. Stone. 

Ellwood {Thomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C. G. Crump, 
M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Epictetus. See Aurelius. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

From the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 1533. J'cafi. Svo. js. 6d. net. 

Fairbrother(W. H.), M.A. THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. .Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 

Farrer (Reginald). THE GARDEN OF 
AS1.\. Seconii Edition. ■ Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Pea (Allan). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Wiih 
82 Illustrations. Second Edition. Demy 
8z/o. J2S. 6d. net. 

Ferrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

Fidler (T. Claxton), M.Inst. C.E. See 
Bonks on Busine.ss. 

Fielding (Henry). See Standard Library. 

Finn (S. W.), M. A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Firth (J. B.). See Little Guides 

Firth (C. H.), M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A History of the English SoWter 
during the Ci\'il Wars, the Commonwealth, 
and the Protectorate. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
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1»her (a. W.). M.A. ANNAI.S OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy %vo. loj. 6rf. 

PitzQerald (Edward). THE RUBAiyAt 
OF OVIAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs, Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 
8ctf. 6r. See also Miniature Library. 

PitzQeraldCH. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Fcap. ivo. 3S. dd. net. 

Pltzpatrick (S. A. 0.). See Ancient Cities. 

Plecker(W. H.), M.A.,D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenhai^ 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text of Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. Svtf. 2f. (id. 

Rux(A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill Univer^itv, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy &va. -js, 6d. net. 

Portescue(lVIrs. Q.). See Little Books on Art. 

Praser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. ivo._ 6j. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Praser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With loo Illustrations. 
fifth Edition Cr. ivo. ts. 

Prench (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Preudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for th= 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Cr, Zvo. ^s. dd. 

Pulford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Qallaher (D.)and Stead (W. J.). THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in England. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. Demy ivo. zoy. dd. net. 

laUlchan (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

lambado(aeo{frey, Esq.). See I.P.L. 

laskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

lasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

ieorge(H.B.),M. A., Fellow ofNew College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr. ivo. 
y.6d. 

I HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 3S. 6d. 

libblns (H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Eourth 
Edition. Demy Svo. xos. 6d, 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 

ENGLAND. Jhirteenth Edition. Re- S 

vised. With Maps and Plans. C.-. 8m 3S. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMltRS. < 

Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 2S. 6rf. J 

See also Commercial Series and K. A. > 

Hadfield. , „tt. . «.t^ 

Qibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. ;| 
Edited wiih Notes, Appendices, and Maps, ;) 
by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge, In Seven ,'■ 
Volumes. Demyivo. Gilt topyis.td, each. 
Also. Cr. ivo. 6s. each. 
MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, 
LL.D Cr. ivo. 6s. 

See also Standard Library. 
Gibson (E. C. S.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, j 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- '\ 
graphics. ■' 

Gilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. J 

Qloae (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GjVRDENS. : 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour. ' Demy ] 
ivo. los. 6d net. 'I 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. /■ca/t. 81/0. 
2S 6d. net. ; 

Godley (A. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalen • 
College, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. j 
Third Edition. Fcap. ivo. is. 6d. 
VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition. 

Fcap. ivo. ss. 6d. 
SECOND STRINGS. Fcap. ivo. 21. 6d. 
Goldsmith (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fcap. yzmo. With lo 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. "\ 
Leather^ zs. 6d. tut. ^ 

See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 
Goodrich -Freer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy ivo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Gorst (Rt. Hon. Sir John). THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Second 
Edition. Demy ^o. -js. 6d, net. '■ 

Goudge (H. L.), M.A., Principal of Wells 
Theological College. See Westminster Com- ; 

mentaries. 
Graham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 

EXODUS. Cr. ivo. zj. td. , 

Gransrer (F. S.), M.A., Litt.D. PSYCH- i 

OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 2s. 6d. 
THESOULOF ACHRISTIAN. Cr.ivo. 6s. 
Gray (E. M'Queen). GERMAN PASSAGES ! 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. ,;l 

ivo. 2J. 6d. I 

Gray (P. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
\fAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With z8i 
Diagrams. Cr. ivo. 3J. 6d. 

Green (0. Bnckland), M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Second Edition. Crown ivo. js. 6d. 
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Qreen (Ei T.). M.A. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Greenldge (A. H. J.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ROME: From 133-104 B.C. Dmiy 
%vo. \Qs. 6d. net 

Qreenwell (Dora). See Miniature Library. 

Qregory (R. A.). THE VAULT OF 
HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 2j. tci. 

Qregrory (Miss E. C). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Qrubb (H. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Qwynn (M. L.). A BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
New and cheaper issue. Royal %vo. sj. net. 

Haddon (A. C). Sc.D., F.R.S. HEAD- 
HUNTERS BLACK, WHITE, AND 
BROWN. With many Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy Svo. 15s. 

Hadfield(R. A.) and Qlbbins (H. de B.). 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
Zvo, 2S. 6ti. 

Hall (R. N.) and Neal (W. G.). THE 
ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. 
Illustrated. Second Ediiionj revised, 
Dinty %vo. tos. 6d. net. 

Hall (R. NO- GREAT ZIMBABWE. 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Royal Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 

HamIlton(p. J.), D.D. See Byzantine Texts. 

Hammond (J. L.). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. Demy Svo. los. 6d. 

Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ROYAL NAVY, 1200-1688. Illus- 
trated. Demy ivo. ^s. 6d. each. 

Hannay (James O.), M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. 1,vo. is. 

THE WISDOM OF THE DESERT. FcaJ,. 
iva. 3J. td. net. 

Hardie(iViartin}. See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGEINDUCTION COILS. 
With numerous Diagrams. Deyny 8vo. 6s. 

Harrison (CliHord). READING AND 
READERS. Fca^. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Harvey (Alfred), M.B. See Ancient Cities. 

Hawthorne(Nathaniel). See Little Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. &V0. IS. net. 

Heath (Prank R.). See Little Guides. 

Heath (Dudley). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Hello (Ernest). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
SHIP. Translated from the French by 
V. M. Crawford. Fcap Zvo. 3^. 6d. 

Henderson (B. W.), Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. Fcap B7/0. =s. 6d. net. 

Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 



Henley (W. E.). ENGLISH LYRICS 

Second Edition. Cr. 8z/tf. is. 6d. net. 
Henley(W. E.)andWhibley(C.) A BOO* 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr. ivo. 2s. 6d 

net. 
Henson (H. H.), B.D., Canon of Westminster 

APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY : As lUus 

trated by the Epistles of St. Paul to thi 

Corinthians. Cr. Zvo. ts. 
LIGHT AND LEAVEN : Historical ani 

Social Sermons. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Herbert (Qeorge). See Library of Devotion 
Herbert of Cherbury (Lord). See Minia 

ture Library. 
Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISP 

TRADE AND FINANCE IN TH} 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr. %vo 

ss. 6d. 
Hewitt (Ethel IH.) A GOLDEN DIAL 

A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Fca/> 

Zvo. 2S. 6d. net. 
Heywood (W.). PALIO AND PONTE 

A Book of "Tuscan Games. Illustrated 

RoyalBvo. 21? net. 
See also St. Francis of Assisi. 
Hill (Clare). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Hill (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy' 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. ^ 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC 

Cr. Zvo. 3 J. 6d. 
Hind (C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL 

With 16 Illustrations in Colour byWiLLiAn 

Pascoe, and 20 Photographs. Cr. Bvo. 6s 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Hirst (F. W. ) See Books on Business. 
Hoare (J. Douglas). ARCTIC EXPLORA 

TION. With rS Illustrations and Maps 

Demy Zvo, -js. 6d. net. 
Hobhouse(L. T.), Fellow of C.C.C, Oxford 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 

Demy Zvo. t.os. 6d. net. 
Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE : A Study of Economic Principle;, 

Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d. net. 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. Sixth Edition 

Cr. Zvo. IS. 6d. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM 

PLOYED. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 2s.6d 
Hodgkin (T.), D.C.L. See Leaders o 

Religion. 
Hodgson (IVlrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 

OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN. Seconc 

Edition. Post Zvo. 6s. 
Hogg (Thomas Jefferson). SHELLE\ 

AT OXFORD. With an Introduction bj 

R. A. Streatfeild. Ecap, Zvo. 2s. net. 
Holden-Stone (Q. de). See Books 01 

Business. 
Holdich (Sir T. H.), K.C.I.E. THI 

INDIAN BORDERLAND: being : 

Personal Record of Twenty Years. Illus 

trated.. Demy Zvo. ios.6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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Idsworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
DF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volumes. 
W. /. Detity %vo, los. bd. net. 
Hand (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul's 
5ee Library of Devotion. 
It (Emily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
Zr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
lyoake(a. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
ilOVEMENT TO-DAY. Fourth Edition. 
Zr, 8z'fl. -25. 6d. 

ne(Nathaniel J.). See Antiquary's Books. 
ppner. See Little Galleries. 
race. See Classical Translations. 
rsburgh (E. L. S.), M.A. WATERLOO : 
V Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

See also Oxford Biographies. 
rth(A. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 
rton (R. F.), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 
sle (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 
Illustrations and a Map. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. js. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
w (F. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and lUustra- 
;ions. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. "js. 6d. 
well (A. a. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged by. Cr. 
\vo. 3^. (>d. net. 

well (Q.). TRADE UNIONISM— New 
\ND Old. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
2S. 6d. 

idson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 
WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net, 

iggins (Sir William), K.C.B., O.M., 
D.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 
3E, Science in the State and in the 
Schools. With 25 Illustrations. Wide 
Royal 8vo. as. 6d. net. 
ighes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An English Antho- 
logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lee. 
Devty 8vo. ss. 6d. net. 
Ighes (Thomas). TOM BROWN'S 
SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 
ind Notes by Vernon Rendall. Leather. 
Royal ^21110. 2S. 6d. net. 
itchinson (Horace Q.) THE NEW 
FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 
50 Pictures by Waltek Tvndale and 4 
by Lucy Kemp-Welch. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. ts. 

Itton (A. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion and Library of Devotion. 
itton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 
UMBRIA. _ With many Illustrations, of 
which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
IE CITIES OF SPAIN. Second Edition. 
With many Illustrations, of which 24 are in 
Colour, by A. W. Rimington. Demy 8vo. 
js. 6d. net. 



FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 
CANY. With Coloured Illustrations by 
William Parkinson. Cr. Sco. ts. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fcap. 8/vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. H.), M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5^. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde (A. Q.) GEORGE HERBERT AND 
HIS TIMES. With 32 Illustrations., 
Demy 8vo. los. 6d. net. 

Hyett (P. A.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
FLORENCE. Demy 8vo. ■js. 6d. net. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Inge (W. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 
i8gg. Demy 8vo. t.2s. 6d. net. See also 
Library of Devotion. 

lnnes(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 
With Maps. Demy 8vo. loj, 6d, net. 

Jackson (C. E.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (F. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (F.), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

James (W. H. N.), A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E. See 
Textbooks of Technology. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS. Cr. 8vo. 2s. id. 
See also Books on Business. 

Jeffreys(D. Qwyn). DOLLY'S THEATRI- 
CALS. Described and Illustrated with 24 
Coloured Pictures. Su^erRoyair6mo. 2S.6d. 

Jenks (E.), M.A., Reader of Law in the 
University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing over thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Demy 4.to. 2zs. net. 

Jessopp (Augustus), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (F. B.), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall. Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr. Suo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

See also Churchman's Library and Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Johnson (iVIrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy 8%'o. 10s. 6d. net. 
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■'''SS.tlS)?,^?^'" "• "•). K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly =00 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. ^io. lis. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
•'"S'^JR" Crompton), M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Tlurteenth Edition. Fcai.&no. zs.6d.mt. 
Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 
Jones CH. F.). See Textbooks of Science. 
Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P. THE 
MINERS' GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. ivo. 
2j. 6d. net. 
COMMERCE IN WAR, Royalivo. 2Ts.net. 
Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 
Jallana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. £d.byGKACli 
Warrack. Second Edit. Cr. Szio. 3s. 6d. 
Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 
'Kappa.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. Zvo. 
SS. 6d. net, 
Kaufmann (M.). SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. zs. 6d. net. 
•^^Jj"* (•'• P-)' DD. THE AGAPE AND 

THE EUCHARIST. Cr. Svo. 31. 6d. 
Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 
7S. 6d. net. 
REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Eca^. Szio. 3s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 
Keble (John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock , 
D.D., Warden of Keble College. Illustrated 
by R. Anning Bell. Third Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. ; padded Tnorocca, 5J, 
See also Library of Devotion. 
Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With 2 Diagrams. 
Demy Zvo. -js. 6d. net. 
Kempls (Thomas S). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
Third Edition. Fcap.Zvo. 3s. 6d.; padded 
morocco. 5^. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 
Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Kennedy (James Houg;faton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
Kimmlns (C. "W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. Illus- 
trated. Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d, 



Klnglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 
Kipling (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. ioth Thousand. Twenty- 
second Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 63rd Thousand: 
Eleventh Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 411/ Thousand} 
Second Edition. ^ Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (Albert E.). THE COMPLETE 
CRICKETER. lUus. DemySvo. js.6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (H. J. C), M.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 
Testament Exegesis at King's College, 
London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated 
In Seven Volumes. Demy Svo. -js. 6d. each. 
See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 
Lambert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 
Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 
Lane- Poole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 
Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Langbridge(F.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 
Courage, and Constancy. Third EtUtion. 
Cr. Svo. 2j. 6d. 
Law (William). See Library of Devotion 

and Standard Library. 
Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Demy Svo. 12s. 6d. net. 
See also James Braid. 
GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 
With 34 Portraits. Demy Svo. -js. 6d, net. 
Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 
PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 
GoSTLiNG. Illustrated in colour. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. ys. 6d. net. 
Lee (Captain L. Melville). A HISTORY 
OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr. Svo. 
3s. 6d. net. 
Leigh (Percival). THE COMIC ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 
of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 
Leech, Post i6mo. zs. 6d. net. 
Lewes (V. B.), M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Svo. zs. 6d. 
Lewis (Mrs. Qwyn). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 
Illustrated. Fcap. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
Lisle (Fortun^ede). See LittleBookson Art. 
LittlefaaIes(H.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 
College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Ed. Cr, Svo. 3s. 6d. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

See also Leaders of Religion and Library 
of Devotion. 
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Loclker (p.). See Little Library. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver), F.R.S. THE SUB- 
STANCE OF FAITH ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Parents 
^niliajchtr^. SeventkEd. Cr.&vo. 2s.net. 

Lottliouse (W. P.), M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. Witli a Frontispiece. 
Demy Zvo. 5J. net. 

Longfellow (H. W.). See Little Library. 

Lorlmer (George Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Sixteenth Edition. Cr.Svo. 
3S. 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

DLD GORGON GRAHAM. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Lover (Samuel). See I. P. L. 

E. V. L. and C. L. Q. ENGLAND DAY BY 
DAY : Or, The Englishman's Handbook to 
Efficiency. Illustrated by George Morrow. 
Fourth Edition. Ecap, \to. \s. net. 

Lucas(E. v.). THELIFE OF CHARLES 
LAMB. With 25 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. Demy Svo. ys. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

\ WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
many Illustrations, of which zo are in Colour 
by Herbert Marshall. Seventh Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. ts. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

i WANDERER IN LONDON. With 16 
I llustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawson, 
and 36 other Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bzio. 6s. ^ ^ ^ 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

['•IRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Third 
Edition. Fcap. &vo. 5s. 

THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Eleventh Edition. Fcap. 800. ss. \ 
Indict Paper, 7J. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Third Edition. Fcap. 
Svo. 5S. ; India Paper, js. 6d. 

Luclan. See Classical Translations. 

Lyde(L. W.), M.A. See Commercial Series, 

Lydon(Noel S.). See Junior School Books . 

Lyttelton(Hon. Mrs. A.). WOMEN AND 
THEIR, WORK. Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. 

Vlacaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited byF. C. Mon- 
tague, M.A. Three Volumes. Cr. Svo, tZs.. 
The only edition of this book completely 
annotated. 

n'Allen(J. E B.), M.A. See Commercial 
Series. 

tIacCulloch (J. A.). See Churchman's 
Library. 

nacCunn (Plorence A.). MARY 
STUART. With over 60 Illustrations, in- 
cluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 
Second and Cheaper Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

ilcDermott (E. R.). See Books on Business. 

ll'Do'wall(A. S.)" See Oxford Biographies. 

Aaclcay(A. M>). See Churchman's Library. 

laclclin (Herbert W.). M.A. See Anti- 
quary's Books. 



Mackenzie (W. Leslie), M.A., M.D., 
D.P.H.,etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 
SCHOOL CHILD. Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. 

Mdlle Mori (Author of). ST. CATHER- 
INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 
With 28 Illustrations. Demy Svo. 7s.6d.net. 

Magnus (L.aurie), M.A. A PRIMER OF 
WORDSWORTH. Cr. Svo. sj. 6d. 

Mahaffy (J. P.), Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 
Fully Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Maitland(F. W.), LL.D., Down ing_ Professor 
of the Laws of England in the University of 
Cambridge. CANON LAW IN ENG- 
LAND. RoyalSvo. 7s. 6d. 

Maiden (H. B.), M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr. Svo. ^s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : HIS RIGHTS 
AND DUTIES. Seventh Edition. Cr, 
Svo. is. 6d. 
See also School Histories. 

Marchant (E. C), M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 3^. 6d. 
See also A. M. Cook. 

Marr (J. E. ), F. R.S. , Fellow of St John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge. THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Second Edition. 
Illustrated. .. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. Illustrated. 

Marriott (J. A. R.). FALKLAND AND 

HIS TIMES. With 20 Illustrations. 

Second Ed. Demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Marvell (Andrew). See Little Library. 
MaseJield (John). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 

^s. 6d. net. 
ON THE SPANISH MAIN. With 22 

Illustrations and a Map. Demy Svo. 

Tos. 6d. net. 
A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Edited and 

Selected by. Cr. Svo. 3s.6d.net. 
Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur's Library. 
Mason (A. J.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Massee(Qeorge). THE EVOLUTION OF 

PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. Illustrated. 

Cr. Svo. 2S. 6d. 
Masterman (C. P. Q.), M.A., MP. 

TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 

TEACHER. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Matheson (Mrs. E. P.). COUNSELS OF 

LIFE. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. net. 
May (Phil). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 

Second Edition. \to. js. net. 
Mellows (Emma S.). A SHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 

Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Methuen (A. M. S.). THE TRAGEDY 

OF SOUTH AFRICA. Cr. Svo. 2s. net. 

Also Cr. Svo. 3d. net. 
A revised and enlarged edition of the 
authoFS 'Peace or War in South 
Africa.' 
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ENGLAND'S RUIN : Discussed in Six- 
teen Letters to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. 3<f. net. 

Miles (Eustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE, OR, THE THEORY OF REIN- 
CARNATION. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6rf. net. 

Millais (J. a.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, Presidentof the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 2 are in 
Photogravure. I^ew Edition. Verny Zvo. 
ys, 6d, net. 
See also Little Galleries. 

Millin (Q. F.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr. 8ot. 3s. id. net. 

MiUis (C. T.), M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Milne (J. d.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully lUus. Cr.Zm. 6s. 

Miiton (Jolin). A DAY BOOK OF. 
Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Fca^. Sz/o. 
2S. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Mincliin (H. C.),M. A. See R. Peel. 

MitclieIl(P. Ciialmers), M.A. OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi. 
tion, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

Mitton (Q. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With many Portraits and 
Illustrations. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With 20 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 

'Moil (A.).* See Books on Business. 

Moir (D. M.). See Little Library. 

Molinos (Dr. Michael de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. G. Chiozza), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Third Edition. Demy 
Svo. 5J. net. 

Montajru (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 
by C. F. Pond. Ecaji. Z-vo. 3J. 6d. net. 

Montmorencv (J. E. O. de), B.A., LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOK. With 22 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Svo. js. 6d. net. 

Moore (H.E.). BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
%zio. 2S, 6d. 

Moorliouse (E. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. ys. bd. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moran (Clarence G.). See Bookson Business. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 

Morfill (W. R.), Oriel College, Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 

Morich (R. J.), late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series, 



Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy ivo, 12s. 6d 
net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. E.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod 
rick. 

Moule(H. C. G.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Dur 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Muir (M. M. Pattison), M..A. THI 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated 
Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d. 

Mundella (V. A.), M.A. See J. T. Dunn. 

Munro (R.), LL.D. See Antiquary's Books 

Naval Officer (A). See I. P. L. 

Neal (W. G. ). See R. N. Hall. 

Newman (Ernest). HUGO WOLF 
Demy Zvo. 6s. 

Newman(Qeorge),M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E. 
Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer o 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough o 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, t 
Social Problem. With 16 Diagrams 
Demy Bvo. ys. 6d. net. 

Newman (J. H.) and others. See Librar; 
of Devotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 

Nicklin (T.), M.A. EXAMINATIO^ 
PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. Svo. 2s 

Nimrod. See I. P. L. 

Noreate (G. Le Grys). THE LIFE OI 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated 
Demy Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 

Norregaard (B. W.). THE GREAI 
SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Por 
Arthur. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. lor. 6d. net 

Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 25 Col 
cured Illustrations by Maurice Greiffen 
hagen. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAf S AN! 
OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Mis: 
Una Birch. Fcap. Zvo. sj. 6d. 

Oldfield (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary o 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION 
Based on the Catechism of the Churci 
OF England. Fcap. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Oldham (F. M.), B.A. See Textbooks o: 
Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W. C), M.A., Fellow of All Souls' 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from th< 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus 
trated. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

Ottley (R. L.),D.D. See Handbooks oi 
Theology and Leaders of Religion, 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion'. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), ofGuy's Hospital. A HAND 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Edition 
Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Pakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE 01 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demyivo. 15J 

Palmer(Frederick). WITH KUROKI VSs 
MANCHURIA. Illustrated. Thin 
Edition. Demy ?ivo, ys. 6d, net. 
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arker (QUbert). A LOVER'S DIARY. 
Fcap. 8vd. 5^. 

arkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 
arkinson (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £% ■xs. net. 
armenter (John). HELIO-TROPES, OR 
NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1S25. 
Edited by Percival Landon. Quarto. 
3J. 6d. net. 

armentier (Prof. Leon). See Byzantine 
Texts, 

arsons (Mrs. Clement). GARRICK 
AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 Illustra- 
trations. Second Edition. Demy Bvo. 
X2S. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
ascal. See Library of Devotion. 
jston (Qeorge). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Imperial QuaHo. £2, 12s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Books on Art and I.P.L. 
ADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 
Second Edition. ^ Demy Zvo, \^s. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
»terson(W. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE'S 
QUESTIONINGS. Cr.Svo. y. 6d. net. 
itterson (A. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalk- 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neis:h- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
12 Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
Southgate. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
6s. 

:acock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 
:ake (C. M. A.), F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 24 Illustrations. Fcap. Bvo. js. 6d. net. 
lel (Robert), and Minchln (H. C). M.A. 
OXFORD. With 100 Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

el (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com. 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 
trie (W. M. Flinders), D. C. L. , LL. D. , Pro- 
essor of Egyptology at University College. 
\ HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustra' d. In six volumes. Cr. 
ivp. 6s. each, 

L. I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dynasty. Sixth Edition. 



Vol. II. The XVIIth and XVIIIth 

Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 
Vol. in. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt of the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 
Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M.A. 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Agkr. 

Stanley Lank-Poole, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr. 
Bvo. 2S. 6d. 
SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARN A TABLETS. Cr.Bvo. ^s.6d. 
EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Ellis. In Two Volumes. Cr. Bvo. 
3J. 6d. each. 
EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. With 

120 Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 3J. 6d. 
Phillips (W. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
Phillpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by J. Ley Pethy- 
BRiDGE. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
UP ALONG AND DOWN ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude Sheppekson. 
Cr. i^to. 5J. net. 
A volume of poems. 
Plarr (Victor O.). See School Histories. 
Plato. See Standard Library. 
Plautus. THE CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W, M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College,Oxford. Demyivo. zos.6d.net. 
Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.A., King's 
College, Cambridge. See School Examiua. 
tion Series. 
Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volumes. Demy Bv(t. 
21J. net. 
A History and a Criticism. 
Poer (J. Patrick Le). A MODERN 

LEGIONARY. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollard (A. W.). OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 

Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 75, 6d. net. 
Pollard(EIiza F.). See Little Books on Art. 
Pollock (David), M.I.N.A. See Books on 

Business. 
Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. 8pff. 
4^. 6d, 
Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING 

OF AN ORATOR. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Prance (0.). See R. Wyon. 
Prescott(0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. Bvo. 
%s. 6d. net. 
Price (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel CoUege, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 2S. 6d. 
Primrose (Deborah). A MODERN 

BCEOTIA. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
Aspect. With 32 fuU-page Illustrations. 
Cr. Bvo. ss. 
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Pugin and Rowlandson. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR London in 
Miniature. With 104 Illustrations in 
colour. In Three Volumes. Small uto. 
£3, 31. net. 

'Q' (A. T. Quiller Couch). THE 
GOLDEN POMP. A Procession of 
English Lyrics. Secimd Edition. Cr. Swo. 
2j. 6rf. net. 

Quevedo Villesras. See Miniature Library. 

Q.R. and E.S.TTHE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cr. 8ot. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaxies. 

Kagg (Laura M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 20 Illus- 
trations. Demy %vo, js. 6d. net. 

Ragg (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 32 Illustra- 
tions largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Demy Svo. t2S. 6d. net. 

Rahtz (F. J.), M.A.J B.Sc, Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
College, Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Cr. ivo. 35. 6(f. 

Randoli>h (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr. Svo. 

31. ad. 

Rashdall (Hastings), M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

Raven (J. J.), D.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

Rawstorne (Lawrence, Esq.). See LP. L. 

Raymond (Walter). See School Histories. 

A Real Paddy. See I. P.L. 

Reason (W.), M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. Svo. 
ss. 6d. 

Redpath (H. A.), M.A. See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Reynolds. See Little Galleries. 

Rhoades (J, P.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Rhodes (W. B.). See School Histories. 

Rleu (H.), M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. B.). See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson (A.), D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of 1901. Demy Svo. ys. 6d. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modern History, Oxford, 
i9oi-rqo4. SELECT STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, 1660-1832. Demy Svo. loi. 6d. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Grant) and Bartholomew 
(J. Q.), F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DemyQuarto. 
4S. 6d. net. 

Rotiertson(Slra.S.),K.C.S.L CHITRAL: 
The Story of a Minor Siege. Third 
Edition. Illustrated, Cr. Svo. is. 6d. ne.t, \ 



Robinson (A. W.), M.A. See Churdimau 

Bible. 
Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTR 

OF DEACONESSES. With an Intrbdu 

tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury 

Cr. Svo. V. 6d. 
Roblnson(F. S.). See Connoisseur's Librar; 
Rochefoucauld (La), See Little Library. 
Rodwell (O.), B.A. NEW TESTAMEN 

GREEK. A Course for Beginners. Wil 

a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Ward« 

of Keble College. FcaA Svo. 3s. 6d. 
Roe(Fred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. Wil 

many Illustrations by the Author, includin 

a frontispiece in colour. Demy Svo. jos.6i 

tiet. 
Rosers (A. Q. L.), M.A. See Books 

Business. 
Romney. See Little Galleries. 
Roscoe (E. S.). See Little Guides. 
Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READEI 

Illustrated. Cr, Svo. 2J. 6d. Also in 

Parts, Paris I. and 11. 6d. each ; Pa^ 

III, Sd, ; Part IV. tad. 
Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIA: 

DRUG TRADE. A Re-Statement o 

THE Opium Question. Second an 

Cheaper Edition. Cr. Svo. 2s. net, 
Royde-Smith (N. G.). THE PILLOV 

BOOK : A (tarner of Many Mood.' 

Second Edition. Cr, Svo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Ruble (A. E.), D.D. See Junior Schoc 

Books. 
Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE 01 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOE 

With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn 

Fourth Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Sainsbury (Harrington), M.D., F.R.C.P 

PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA 

Demy Svo, ns. 6d. net. 
St. Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Augustine. SeeLibrary of Devotion. 
St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 
Sales (St. Francis de). See Library a 

Devotion. 
St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio 

graphics. 
St. Francis of Assisi. THE LITTLI 

FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOU! 

MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HI! 

FRIARS. Newly translated by Williaj 

Heywood. With an Introduction by A 

G. F. Howell, and 40 Illustrations froii 

Italian Painters. Demy Svo, 55. net. 
See also Standard Library and Library o 
Devotion. 
'Saki' (H. Munro). REGINALD. Secom 

Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2s, 6d, net. 
Salmon (A, L.). See Little Guides. 
Sargeaunt (J.), M.A. ANNALS 01 

WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated 

Dejny Svo, "js. 6d, 
Satha^ (C). See Byzantine Texts. 
Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 
Scott (A. m.). WINSTON SPENCEI 

CHURCHILL. With Portraits and Illus 

trations. Cr, Svo. 3J. 6d, 
3cudamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 
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Us (V. p.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. 8to. 

ilous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Eighth Edition. Fcafi, Zvo. zj. td. 

School Edition i is. 6d. 
5MMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
With 12 Illustrations by Augusta Guest. 
Second Edition. Fcap.ivo. ^s.td. 
:ttle (J. H.). ANECDOTES OF 
SOLDIERS. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. net. 
lakespeare (William). 
iE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623 ; 1632 ; 1664 ; 
1685. Each £jft 4s. net^ or a complete set, 
;^I2, I2S. net. 

Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 

Folio 2 is nearly ready. 

See also Arden, Standard Library and 
Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
larp (A.). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr. 
%vo. 2S. 6d. 

larp (Cecil). See S. Baring-Gould. 
larp (Mrs. E. A.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

ledlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 
SONATA. Cr. Stio. 51. 
lelley (Percy B.). ADONAIS ; an Elegy 
on the death of John Keats, Author of 
* Endymion,' etc. Pisa. From the types of 
Didot, 1821. 2S. net. 

leppard (H. P.), M.A. See S. Baring- 
Gould. 

lerwell (Arthur), M A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
2j. 6d. 

lipley (IWary E.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. A.D. 597-1066. With a Preface by 
the Bishop of Gibraltar. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 2^. 6d. net, 
me (J.). See Little Books on Art. 
monson (G. A.). FRANCESCO 
G U A R D I. With 4r Plates. Imperial 
i,to. £2, 2s. net. 

:etchley (R. E. D.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

:ipton (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

aderi (Douglas). SICILY: The New- 
Winter Resort. With over 200 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 5J. net. 
nail (Evan), M.A. THE EARTH. An 
Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 
Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

lallwood (M. Q.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

jedley(F. E.). See LP. L. 
lith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 
iSTATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 
and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 
M.A. Two volumes. Demy Zvo, 21s, net. 
lith (Horace and James). See Little 
f^i brar)-. 



Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. ANEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Crown Zvo. 

2s. With Answers, 2*. 6(f. 
Smith (R. Mudle). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. Fcap, Zvo. 

%s. 6d. net. 
Smith (Nowell C). See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY : Or, Recollections of the 

Events of the Years 17^6-1833. Edited by 

Wilfred Whitten. Illustrated. IVide 

Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF SXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
Snowden(C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Zvo. 41. 6d, 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Sornet (L. A.). See Junior School Books. 
South (E. Wilton), M.A. See Junior School 

Books. 
Southey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Edited by David Hannav. 
Vol. I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 

Drake, Cavendish). Second Edition. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, Grenville, 

Essex, and Raleigh). Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 
Spence (C. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 
Spicer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 

With Maps and Diagrams. Demy Zvo. 

12s. 6d. net. 
Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Staley (Edgcumbe). THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Royal Zvo. ^6s. net. 
Stanbrldge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 
■Stancllffe.' GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 

Second Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 
Stead (W. J.)i See D. Gallaher. 
Stedman (A. M. M.), M.A. 
INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Ninth Edition. Fcap. 

Zvo. IS. 
FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 2S. 
FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 

adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 

Vocabulary. Seventh Ed. revised. iZmo, 

IS. 6d. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. 

The Helvetian War. T/fird Edition. 

iZmo. IS. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 

Kings of Rome. iZmo. Third Edition. 

IS, 6d. 
EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Eleventh Ed. Fcap. 

Zvo. IS. 6d. 
EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary, 

Third Editioftt Cr,Svp, is. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ONi THE 
SfNTAKs 01- THES SHORTER. AiN>D- 
REVISBD LATIN PRIMER. With 

re-wriiten^' Cr< %vo. u. 6(H Origittal 

THE LATIN COM3POUND SENTENCE': 
Rules- and Exercises. Second MdiUon. 
Cr. Svo. IS. 6d. With Vocabulary. 2J. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM : MiscellAneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules- and 
IdiomS|. Fourth Edition. Fcap. ivo. 
js. 6d. With Vocabulary, aj. Key-, 2ii 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES' FOR' REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
PoHrteenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. zs. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
i8mo. Fourth Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised. iZmo. is. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. %vo. is. 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised. Fcap. ivo. IS. 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is 6d, 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the. use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2S. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition. 
iSmo. %d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Seventh Edi- 
tion, revised. Cr. S7/0. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Fiyih Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
M-ENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 2j. 6d. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION ; Arranged according to Sub- 
ieotsi Thirteemth Edition^ Fcap, Svo. is. 
See-also School Examination Series. 

Steel (R. Elliott), MA:, F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
IHUstrations. Second Editioit. Cr. ivo. as. 6d. 
See>alsa School Examination Series. 

StepHenson (C), of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (F.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demy %vo. Third Edition. 
•JS. 6d, 

Stephenson (J.). M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr. Svo. -is. 6d. 

Stern&<Laurenee). See. Little Library. 

Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Demyivo. js.ed. 

Steiiart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr. Sao. 6s. 



Stevensoni(R.iL.), THE LETTERS: Qf- 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
H'lS PAMJ1;Y A!N!D; FRIENDS.. 
Selected and Edited, by Sidney Colvin. 
Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 12s. 

Library Editiom^ Serny Svo.i 2 vots, 25s. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William ■ Strang. Fi/th 
Edit/on.^ Cr. Svo. Biickrajn, 6si 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF Ri L. STEVENSONi See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM. SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS Being Letters 
written.by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
J887-S. Cr. &V0. 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour* With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition ■ Cr. 
8vo, 6s. net. 

Stoddart (Anna Mj). See Oxford Bio- 
graphics. 

Stokes. (P. G.), B.Aj HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. 8vo. 3J. 6d. 
net. 

Stone.(S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellkrton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. tvo. 6s. 

Storr (Vennoni F.), M'.A., Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion, in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of UniversityCoUege, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE' Cr. 
8vo, 5s. net. 

Straker (F.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Dewy bvo. -js, 6d. 
net. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc, M.A. PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. With many Diagrams. Second 
Edition. 3s. net. 

Strutt (Joseph). THE SPORTSr AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. CharlesCox, LL.D., 
FiS.A. Quarto. 2iSi tut. 

Stuart (Gapfe D0nald)i THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA. With a Map. Cr.Zvo.- 6s. 

Sturch(F.)., Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, -with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, 18^2-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap, 
^s. net. 

Suddards (P.)- See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). See LP. L, 

Symes (J; B.), M-.A. THE FRIElNiCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition^ Cr.&iio. 
ss. 6d. 
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SJrmpson(B. M.)i M.A., M.D. See Ancient 
Cities. 

Tacitus. AGRICOLA. With Introduction 
Notes, Map, etc., by R. F. Davis, M.A., 
Fcaii. Zvo. as. 

GERMANIA. By the same Editor. Fca/. 
Svo. zs. See also Classical Translations. 

Tallack(W.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 
MEMORIES. Demy ivo. loj. 6d. net. 

Tauler (J. ). See Library of Devotion. 

Taylor (A. E.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
METAPHYSICS. Demyivo. ios.6d.net. 

Taylor (F. a.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Taylor (i. A.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Taylor (John W.). THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With 26 Illustrations. DeTnyZvo. 71.. 6d.net. 

Taylor (T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr. iva. js. 6d. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Cr. 8va. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Thackeray (W. M.). See Little Library. 

Theobald (F. V.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Secojid Edition Revised. Cr. 
%vo. 2S. 6d. 

Thompson (A. H.). See Little Guides. 

Tileston(MaryW.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Thirteenth Edi- 
tiojt. Medium i6jno. 2S. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding, 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Guides. 

Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 
NOTE-BOOK With 16 Illustrations and 
2 Maps. Third Edition. Denty^vo. los. 
6d. net. 

Toynbee (Paget), M.A., D.Litt. See 
c3xford Biographies. 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED 
AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Svo. 5s. 

An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 
the three voices. It deals with the love of 
Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 
Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 
Usnach. 

Trevelyan (G. M.), Fellow of Trinity Collese, 
Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER TPIK 
STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. Second 
Edition. Demy Sua. jos. 6d. net, 

TrOUtbeck(G. E.). See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), B.A., F.C.S. See Junior 
School Books. 

Tyrrell-Oill (Frances). See Little Books 
on Art. 

Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 
GOLFER. Illustrated. Eighth Edition. 
Detny ivo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



Vaughan (Henry). See Little Library^ 

Vaughan (Herbert M. ), B. A. (Oxon. ). THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OF YORK. With 20 Illustrations. 
Seco7td Edition, Demy 8vo. los. 6d, net. 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 25 Illus. 
trations in Colour by Maurice Greiffen- 
HAGEN. Cr, Svo, 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. _ 

Voegelin (A,), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell(Col. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of 1903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy Zvo. "js. 6d. net. 

Wade (Q. W.), D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. Cleather and 
B. Crumi'. In Four Volumes. Fcap 8z/o. 
IS. 6d. each. 
Vol. l— The Ring of the Nibelunc. 

Third Edition. 
Vol. II. — Parsifal, Lohengrin, and ' 

The Holy Grail. 
Vol. hi. — Tristan and Isolde. 

Wall (J. C). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Dewy Zvo. 
4s. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (F. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cotton (Charles). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vernon (Hon. William), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Benvenutoda iMOLAandotherauthorlties. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Moore. In Two Volumes. Second Edi- 
tion, entirely re-written. Cr. Zvo. 15s. net. 

Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : Little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott Zvo. zs. net. 
See also Little Library. 

Weatherhead (T. C), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr, Zvo, 
Qs. See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webber (F. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 
logy. 

Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 

WeIls(J.), M. A., Fellowand Tutor ofWadham 
College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition. Cr .Zxio. 31.61/. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Seventh 
Edition. With 3 Maps. Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. 
See also Little Guides. 

Wheldon(F;W.). A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO TH« BIRDS. With 15 Illustrations, 
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' 7 of which are by A. H. Buckland. Large 

Cv. %VQ. ts. 

Whlbley (C). Sm W. E. Henley. 
Whibley (L.). M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 
AND CHARACTER. Cr. %vo. 6j. 
Whitaker(a. H.). M.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
White (QilbertJ. THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 
L. C. MlALL, F.R.S., assisted by W. Warde 
Fowler, M.A. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 
Whitfield (E. E.)- See Commercial Series. 
Whitehead (A. W.). G A S P A R D D E 
COLIGNY. Illustrated. Demy ivo. 
izs. 6d, net. 
Whiteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C., Principal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Erom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANICCHEMISTRY. 
Cr. Zvo. -zs. 6d. 
Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 
Whltten (W.). See John Thomas Smith. 
Whyte(A. O.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 
Wilberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Wilde(Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. iW«M 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. ^s. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy Bvo. 

lis. 6d. net. 
POEMS. Demy ivo. 12s. 6d. net. 
INTENTIONS. Demy %vo. I2J. f,d. net. 
SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 

Zvo, 1 2 J. 6d. net. 
LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 

Zvo. I2J. 6d. net, 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

DemyZ-vo. z2s.6d.net. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy 8to. 

12s. 6d. net. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 
NEST. Demy ivo. 12J. 6d. tiet. 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 
THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy Svo. 
1 2 J. 6d. net. 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 
OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Bzio. 
i2f. 6d. net. 
Wilkins (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 

INVASION. Cr. 8ot. 21. 6rf. 
Williams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 
Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 
trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 
^to. 3s. 6d. net. 
Williamson (M. Q.). See Ancient Cities. 
Williamson (W.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy Zvo. 
ros. 6d. 
Williamson (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex- 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 
Willson (Beckles). LORD STRATH- 
CONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Demy Zvo. 7J. 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



Wilmot-Buxton (E. M.). MAKERS OF 
EUROPE. Cr. Zvo. Seventh Ed. 3J. 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 
Middle Forms. 

THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. 
See also Beginner's Books. 

WiIson(Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 

Wilson (A, J.). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 

Wilson (J. A-). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRAPAS- 
TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. Pott Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

Winbolt (S. E.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 
LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. Zvo. li. 60. 

LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE : An Aid 
to Composition. Cr. Zvo. ^s. 6d. Key, 
5^. net. 

Windle (B. C. A.), F.R.S., F.S. A. See Anti- 
quary's Books, Little Guides, Ancient 
Cities, and School Histories. 

Winterbotham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc, 
LL.B. See Churchman's Library. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C, G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. Two Volumes. Fourth 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 25J. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (J. A. E.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M. A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Edmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q.-M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spenser V/ilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Demy Zvo. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti- 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth (W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stopford A. Brooke. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. New. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

See Little Library. 
Wright (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 
Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 
Wright (J. C). TO-DAY. Demy i6mo. 

IS. 6d. net. 
Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Eca^. Zvo. 
IS. 6d. 
Wrong (George M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
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iVyatttKate M.). Sec M. R. Gloag. ' 

Wytde(A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 
With a Map and a Portrait. J^emy Zvo. 
15 J. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wyndham(Rt. Hon. George). M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy Zvo. Buckram, gilt top. 
10s. 6d. 

Wyon (R.) and Prance (G.). THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 2S. 6d. net. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modern Writers. 



^Revised and Enlarged EditioH. Cn'Sw. 
3J. 6d. 

Young (Pilson). 'THE C O MP UE T E 
MOTORIST. With 1,38' Illustrations, 
Sixth Edition. Deitp/ B7/0. 12s. 6d:^et, 
A Colonial Edition is also puhlishicti. 

THE JOY OF THE ROAD :iAn Apprecia- 
tion of' the Motor Car. Small'^>^y\8vo, 
Ss. net. 

Young (T. M.). TH E AH E R I C A N 
COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 
Work and Workers. Cr, %vo. Cloik, 2j. dd. ; 
paper boards, ij. 6d. 

Zimmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 
CITY? Fcap.Zvo. is.6d.m:t. 



Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A. WINDLE, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Cr. Stio. 4i. 6d. net. 



Chestkr. By B. C. A. Windle.D.Sc. F.R.S. 

Illustrated- by'E. H. New. 
Shrewsbuky. By T. Auden, M.A., iF.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
CANTERauRV. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson,- M. A. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 



Lincoln. By E. Mansel Sympson, M.A., 
M. D. Illustrated by E.'H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Hawey. illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Dublin. By S. A. O.Fitzpatriok. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. 



The. Antiquary's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
3emy&vo. "Js. 6d, net. 



English Monastic Life. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, 
F.R. S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A., and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other Illu.strations. 

Celtic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

Arch.tiology and False Antiquities. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

Shrines of British Saints. By J. C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 



The Royal Forests of England. By J. 

C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
The Manor and ^Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 

Illustrated. 
The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus 

Ballard, B.A., LL.B. With 27 Illustrations. 
The Brasses of England. By Herbert 

W, Macklin,'M.A. With many Illustrations. 

Second Edition. 
Parish Life in Medieval England. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 

With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 
The Bells of England, By Canon J. J. 

Raven, D.D., F.S..A. With Illustrations, 

Second Edition. 



The Arden Shakespeare 

Demy %vo. zs. 6d. net each volume. 

General Editor, W. J. CRAIG, 

An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

Hamlet. 'Edited by Edward Dowden. I King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 

Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward Julius Caesar. Edited by M. MatCmillan. 
Dowden. I The Tempes* Edited by Moreton Luce. 

\Coniinued, 
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Arden Shakespeare— irowA-ftw*^. 
Othello. Edited by H. C. Hart. 
TiTDS Andronicus. Edited by H. B. Bail- 
don. 
Cymbeline. Edited by Edward^DoWdon. 
The Merky Wives of Windsor. Edited by 

H. C. Hart. 
A Midsummer Night's 'Dream. ^Edited'by 

H; Guningham. 
King Henry V. Edited by H. tA. .Evans. 
. All's Well That .Ends 'Well. Edited by, 

W, O. Brigstocke. 
Thk Taming of the Shrew. Edited by 

R. Warwick-Bond. 
TiMON OF Athens. Edited by K. Deighton. 
Measure for Measure. Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
Twelfth Night. Edited tjyMoreton Luce. 



* The "Merchant of Venice. Edited by 

I C. Knox Pooler. 
Troilus and Cressida. Edited by K. 

Detghton. 
Antony AND Cleopatra. Edited by R.H. 

.Case.. 
Love's Labour's Lost. > Edited by H. C. 

Hart. 
The Two Gentlemjan ^of *Verona. -R, 

Warwick Bond. 
Tericles. Edited by'K. 'Deighton. 
The Comedy of Errors. Edited by'H. 

Cunin^ham. 
King 'Richard hi. Edited iby lA, H. 

Thompson. 
King John. Edited by Ivof B. John. 



Easy French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Second Edition, Illustrated. Fcap.^vo. zs. 

Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of * Makers 
of Europe. * Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. is. 

Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Second Edition. Fcap. 



^he'Beginner's Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



%vo. Without Answers, is. With Answers. 

IS. ■^d. 
Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Williamson, B.A. Fifth Ed. Fcap.%vo. i^. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 

arranged by W. Williamson, B.A. , Author 

of 'Dictation Passages.' Second Edition. 

Cr. ^%vo, IS. 



Books on Business 

Cr. Svo. 2J. 6d, net. 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

liAiLWAYS. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 

Second Edition. 
The Business of Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G.'Whyte, 

B.Sc. 
The Shipbuilding Industry : Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.LN.A. 
The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side of Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
T-AW IN Business. By H. A. WiIson._ 
Teie Brewtng Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.I.C, F.C.S. 



The Automobile Industry. By G. de H. 
Stone, 

Mining and Mining Investments. By 
'A. Moil.' 

The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 
G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 

Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 

Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidier, 
M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 

The Iron Trade of Great Britain. By 
J. Stephen Jeans. Illustrated, 

Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 
F. W. Hirst. 

The Cotton Industry and Tk-ade. By 
Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dcn.n of the Faculty 
of Commerce in the University of Man- 
chester. Illustrated. 



Byzantine'Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D. 
A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and .foreign scholars. 



Zachartah of Mitylene. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D.,-and E. 'W. Brooks. 
'^3e7ny%'vo. i-zs. €d.- net. 

EvAGRius. Edited by Lfion Parmentier and 
M. Bidcz. Demy Zvo. lojr. td. net. 



The History of Psellus. 'Edited by C. 

Sathas. DemyZvo. 15J. net. 
Ecthesis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lamhros. Deiny Zvo. is.dd.net. 
The Chronicle of Morea. Edited by John 

Schmitt. Dcvty^vo. z^s. net. 
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The Churcliman's Bible 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. net each, 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
sponding as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 

The Epistle of St. Paul the Afostle to 
THE Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin- 
son, M.A. Second Edition, 



EccLESiASTES. Edited by A. W. Streane, 

B.D. 
The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 

THE Philippians. Edited by C. R. D. 

Biggs, D.D. Second Edition. 
The Epistle of St. James. Edited by 

H. W. Fulford M.A. 



Isaiah. Edited by W. E. Barnes, D.D. Two 

Volumes. With Map. zs. net each. 
The Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle to 

THE Ephesians. Edited by G. H. Whitaker, 

M.A. 
The Gospel According to St. Mark. 

Edited by J. C. Du Buisson, M.A. as. 6d. 

net. 
St. Paul's Epistles to the Colossians 

and Philemon. Edited by H. J. C. Knight, 

M.A. 2S, net. 



The Churchman's Library 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.. F.R.S.E. 

Crown Svo. ^s, 6d. each. 

Some New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. 6s. 



The Beginnings of English Christianity. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 

The Kingdom of Heaven Here and Here- 
after. By Canon Winterbotbam, M.A., 
B.ScLL.B. 

The Workmanship of the Prayer Book: 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Dowden, D.D. Second Edition. 

Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 



The Churchman's Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M. Mackay, E.A. 



The Church of Christ. 
M.A. 6s. 



By E. T. Green, 



Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 
CuUoch. 6s. 



Classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

Crown Svo. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 

^schylus — Agamemnon Choephoroe, Eu- 

menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 

LL. D. 5^. 
Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 

P. Moor, M.A. 3^. 6d. 
CiCERO—Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro 

Mureno, Philippic ii., in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 55. 
CiCERO— De Natura Deorum. Translated by 

F. Brooks, M.A.__ 3^. 6d. 
Cicero — De Officils. Translated by G. B. 

Gardiner, M.A. 2s. 6d. 



Horace — The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. ^s. 

Lucian — Six Dialogues (Nisrinus, Icaro-Me- 
nippus, The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. 3J. 6d. 

Sophocles— Electra and Ajax. Translated by 
E. D. A. Morshead, M.A. ^s. 6d. 

Tacitus— Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. qs. 6d. 

The Satires of Juvenal. Translated by 
S. G. Ow|p, 2J. 6d. 
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Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 



The Art of the Greeks. By H. B. Walters. 
With 112 Plates and i8 Illustrations in the 
Text. Wide Royal Zvo. laj. 6d. net. 



Velazquez. By A. de Beruete. With 94 
Plates. Wide Royal Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 



Commercial Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 
Crown Svo. 



Commercial Education in Theory and 

Practice. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. ss. 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 

Series treating the question of Commercial 

Education fully from both the point of view 

of the teacher and of the parent. 
British Commerce and Colonies from 

Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 

Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. T/tird Edition, ss. 
Commercial Examination Papers. By H. 

de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. is, 6d. 
The Economics of Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Second Edition. 

IS. 6d. 
A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary, qs. 
A Commercial Geography of the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A, Sixth 

Edition, as. 
A Commercial Geography of Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. zs. 



A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. T/tird Edition, is. 6d. 
Commercial Arithmetic. By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fourth Edition, \s. 6d. 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition, zs. 
German Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 

Edition, zs. 6d, 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 
Precis Writing and Office Correspond- 
ence. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 

Edition. 12s. 
A Guide to Professions and Business. 

By H. Jones, is. 6d. 
The Principles of Book-keeping by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B, M'Allen, M.A. -zs. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Edition. 2s. 



The Connoisseur's Library 

Wide Royal %vo. 2$s, net. 



With 19 
and 5 in 

With 9 



A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 
Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. 

Plates in Colour, 20 in Collotype, 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath, 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English 'Furniture. By F. S. Robinson. 

With 160 Plates in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Second Edition. 



written by experts for collectors, superbly 
colour. The technical side of the art is 

European Enamels. By Henrj^H. Cunyng- 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. 

English Coloured Books, By Martin 
Hardie. With 28 Illustrations in Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 Illus- 
trations in Collotype and 12 in Colour. 



The Library of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott ^vo, cloth, zs. ; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 

The Imitation of Christ. Edited by C. 

Bigg, D.D. Fotirth Edition. 
A Book of Devotions. Edited by J. W. 
Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. . 

[Continued. 



The Confessions of St. Augustine. Edited 
by C. Bigg, D.D. Fifth Edition. 

The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 
Lock,, D. D. Third Edition. 
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'he Library of Devotion — continued.. 
lYRA Innocentium. Edited by AV&:lt«- 

Lock, D.D. 
. Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. Edited by C. Bigg. D.D. Fourths 

Edition. 
'he Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
L, Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
'he Psalms of David. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
.yra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C. Beeching, M.A. 
'he Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
'he Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C. 

S. Jerram, M.A. 
)n the Love of God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Edited by W, J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
L. Manual op Consolation from the 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Burn, B.D. 
?HE Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
?HE Devotions of St. Anselm. Edited by 

C. C. J. Webb, M.A. 
Jrace Abounding. By JohnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C. Freer, M.A. 
iisHOP Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 
' by A. E. Burn, B.D. 



LVftft SAcRA : A Book of Sacred Verse, 
Edited by, H. C. Beeching, M.A., Canon of 
Westminster. 

A D AV'BOOK IFHOM THE S AINTS AND FaTHERSj 

Edited by J. H. Bum, B.D. 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from tht 
English Mystics, Edited by E. C. Gregory. 

Lic;ht, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited byW.R.Inge,M. A. 

An Introduction to The Devout Life. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Barns, M.A, 

Manchester al Mondo : a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality, By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth i Waterhouse, 
Editor of 'A Little Book of LifeandDeatth.' 

The Little FlowkrS' of' the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introduction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

The Spiritual Guide, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation). 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Placet 
Written by Dr. Michael deMolinos, Priest. 
Translated from the Italian copy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an Jntroduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton, With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. 



The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured Books 

Fcap Svo. 3^. 6ii. net each volume, 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are* faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
vithout introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

COLOITRED BOOKS 



Dld Coloured Books. By George Paston. 
With 16 Coloured Plates. Fcap.Zvo. is. net. 

The Life and Death of John Mytton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 

^andlE'Y Cross. By R. S. Surtees. With 
17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. Second Edition, 

VIr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

foRROCKS' Jaunts and Jollities. EyR. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Second Edition. 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contains Aiken's very fine illustrations 
instead of the usual ones by Phiz. 

\SK Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Cploured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 



The Analysis of the, Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The TbuR of Dr. Syntax in Search of 

the Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The TQur op Doctor Syntax in Search 

OF Consolation. By William Combft. 

With 24, Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 

Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History of Johnny Quae Qenus : the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of ' The Three Tours.* With 

24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dance of Death, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 

Syntax.' Tivo J^olumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloured P^esi 
The Danceof Life ; A Poemt By the Author 

of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with 261 

Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

[Continued. 
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Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Coloured BooKS—eontinved. 



Life in London : or, the Day and Night 
Scenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and his 
Elegant B>iend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Egan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. With numerous 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq^ and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Two Volumes. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 27 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
landson. 

The Military Adventures of Johnny 
Newcome. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Descriptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry Aiken. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of * National Sports ' by 
the same artist, and none of the plates ar« 
similar. 



The Adventures op a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Plahta- 
tions and Covers, explained and iilugt;rated 
by Lawrence Itawstorne, Esq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completest Instructions ^ for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Boxu, ESq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 19 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Newcome in 
the Navy. By Alfred Burton. With 16 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With 20 Coloured 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



The Grave : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by_ Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
William Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gravure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations— zi in number 
— are reproduced in photogravure. 

i^ROP's Fables. With 380 Woodcuts by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 



The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24, 
lllustrationsby the Author. . 

The Compleat Angler. By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

This volume is reproduced from the beauti- 
ful edition of John Major of 1824. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Junior Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. is. 



Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edition. 

J UNIOR Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Edition. 
Junior English Examination Papers. By 

W. Williamson, B.A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Third Edition. 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 



Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T.. 
C. Weatherhead,M.A. 

Junior General Information Examina- 
tion Papers. By W. S. Beard. 

A Key to the above. 3J. 6d. net. 

Junior Geography Examination Papers. 
ByW. G. Baker, M.A. 

Junior German Examination Papers. By 
A. Voegelin, M.A 
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The Little Library — continued. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 

LEGENDS. Edited, by J. B. Atlay. 

Two Vohtvies. 
Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. 
Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. Denison Ross. 
Blake (William). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

Perugini. 
Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 

by F. HiNDES Groome. Two Volumes: 
THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 

Sam pson. 
Brownine (Robert). SELECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 

Hall GriffiNj M.A. 
Canning (George). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE ANTI-JACOBIN : with George 

CANNifjG's additional Poems. Edited by 

Lloyd Sanders. 
Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 

ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C. 

MiNCHIN. 

Crabbe (George). SELECTIONS FROM 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C. 

Dean'E. 
Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 

Matheson. Two Volumes. 
Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Alighieri). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 

Edited by Paget TqYNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIC) OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Carv. Edited by Paget 

ToYNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans, 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 

ToYNHEE, M.A., D.Litt. 
Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. 
Deane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
Dickens (Charles). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Two Volumes. 
Terrier (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 

by A. Goodrich - Freer and Lord 

Iddesleigh, Two Volumes. 
THE INHERITANCE. Two Volumes. 
GaskelUMrs.). CR.ANFORD. Edited by 

E. V. Lucas. Second Edition. 
Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by Percy Dearmer. 
Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 

OF SCOTTISH VERSE, 



Keats (John). POEMS. With an Intro 

duction by L. BiNVONj and Notes by J. 

Masefield. 
Kinglake (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 

Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 
Lamb (Charles). ELIA, AND THE 
I LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. -dited by 

E. V. Lucas. 
Locker (F.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 

by A. D. GODLEY, M.A. A reprint of the 

First Edition. 
Longfellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 

FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 

L. M. Faithfull. 
Marvell (Andrew). THE POEMS OF 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 

Milton (John). THE MINOR POEMS 

OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C. 

Beeching, M.A., Canon of Westminster. 
Moir(D. M.). MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 

by T. F. Henderson. 
Nichols (J. B. B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

ENGLISH SONNETS. 
Rochefoucauld (La). THE MAXIMS OF 

LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. Translated 

by Dean Stanhope. Edited by G. H. 

Powell. 
Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 

ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godley, 

M.A. 
Sterne (Laurence). A SENTIMENTAL 

JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 
Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 

POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY. 

SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins. 

M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 

Beeching, M.A. ■ ■ ^ . i 

THE PRINCESS; Edited by Elizabeth 

Wordsworth. 
MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordswo&th. 
Thackeray (W.M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwynn. Three Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. Edited by S. Gwvnn. 

Three Volumes. 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Gwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. EditedbyS. Gwynn. 
Vaughan (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 

Hutton. 
Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 

ANGLER. Edited by J. Buchan. 
Waterhouse (Mrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 

by. Tenth Edition. 
Also on Japanese Paper. Leather, s^. 
net. 
Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowell 

C. Smith. 
Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by George 

Sampson. 
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The Little Quarlo Shakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 

Pott i6»io. In 40 Volumes. Leather^ price is. net each volume. 

Mahogany Revolving Book Case, lOJ. net. 



Miniature Library 

Reprints in miniature of a few Interesting books which have qualities of 
humanity, devotion, or literary genius. 



Euphranor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the edition pub- 
lished by W. Pickering in 1851. Demy 
■^^7no. Leather, ■zs. net. 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modern In- 
stances. _ By Edward FitzGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1852. Demy yzmo. Leather^ us. net. 

The RuBAryAT of Omar KhayyAm.' By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the ist edition 
of 1859, Third Edition. Leather, is. net. 



The Life of Edward, Lord Herbert 01 
Cherbury. Written by himself. From thi 
edition printed at Strawberry Hill in thi 
yeari764. Demy yz7no. Leather^ is. net. 

The Visions of Dom Francisco Quevedc 
ViLLEGAS, Knight of the Order of St 
James. Made English by R. L. From th< 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668 
Leather, zs. net. 

Poems. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi 
tion of 1848. Leather, 2s. net. 



Oxford Biographies 

jFcap. Svo. Each vohimei cloth, 2s, 6d. net ; leather, ^s. 6d. net. 

T. F. Henderson 
With i: 



Dante Alighieri. By Paget Toynhee, M. A. , 

D.Litt. With 12 Illustrations. Second 

Edition, 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsburgh, M.A. 

With T2 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 

Bishop of Gloucester. With 12 Illustrations. 
Tennyson. By A. C. Benson, M.A. With 

g Illustrations. 
Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

12 Illustrations. 
Erasmus. ^ By E. F. H. Capey. With 12 

Illustrations. 
The Young Pretender. By C. S. Terry. 

With 12 Illustrations. 



Robert Burns. By 

With 12 Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A, S. M'Dowall. 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis of Assisi. By Anna M. Stod 

dart. With 16 Illustrations. 
Canning. ^ By W. Alison Phillips. With i: 

Illustrations. 
Beaconsfield. By Walter Sichel. With i: 

Illustrations. 
Goethe. By H. G. Atkins. With 12 lUus 

trations. 
Fenelon. By Viscount St Gyres. Will 

12 Illustrations. 



School Examinatioli Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 



French Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Key, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fifth Edition. 
Croivn Bvo. 6s. net. 
Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Key iSixth Edition) issued as above. 
6f. net. 
Greek Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition. 

Key {Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
6s. net. 
German Examination Papers* By R. J. 
Moricb« Sixth Edition* ' 



By R. E 



Key {Third Edition) issued as above 
6s. net. 

History and Geography ExAMiNATiof 
Papers. By C. H. Spence, M.A.. Thin. 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. 
Steel, M.A., F.CS. 

General Knowledge ExAMINATIO^ 
Papers. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A, 
Sixth Edition, 

Key {Fourth Edition) issued as above, 
^s. net. 

Examination Papers in English Histoet. 
By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B.A. 
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of the questions dealt with ; in part, to make accessible to the reading public an 
accurate and concise statement of facts and principles in all questions bearing on 
Theology and Religion. 



The XXXIX. Articles of the Church of 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D.D. Fifth and CJieaper Edition in one 
Voluvie. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History of 
Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 
Litt.D. Third Edition. Demy^vo, jos.Od. 

The Doctrine of the Incarnation. By R. 
L. Ottley, D.D. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 12s, 6d, 



An Introduction to the History of the 
Creeds. By A. E. Burn. D.D, Demy 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy Svo. lar. 6d, 

A History of Early Christian Doctrinr. 
By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. Demy ivo. 
10s. 6d* 



The Westminster Commentaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College, 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

The object of each commentary is primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinately, with questions of textual criticism or philology ; but, taking the English 
text in the Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty accept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 



The Book of Genesis. Edited' with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth. Edition Demy ivo. los. 6d. 

The Book of Job. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 
D. D. Second Edition. Demy Zvo. ts. 

The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Demy ivo. Third 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 



The First Epistle of Paul the Apostlb 
to the Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Demy Zvo. 6s. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Demy Zvo. 6s. 

The Book of Ezekiel. Edited H. A. Red, 
path, M.A., D.Litt. Demy Zvo. zos. 6d. 



Part II. — Fiction 



Adderley (Hon. and Rev. James), Author 
of 'Stephen Remarx.' BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
IS. 6d. 
Albanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

the' BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES O^?' MARY. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Anstey (P.). Author of 'Vice Versa.' A 

BAYARD FROM BENGAL. Illustrated 

by Bernard Partridge. Third Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 3J. 6d. 
Bagot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo 6s. 
TEMPTATION. Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

6s. 



6s. 
Seventh 



CASTING OF NETS. Twelfth Edition. Cr. 

ivo, 6s. 
DONNA DIANA. A Neiu Edition. Cr. 

ivo, 6s. 
LOVE'S PROXY. A New Edition. Cr.ivo. 

6s. 
Baring-Gould (S.). ARMINELL. Fifth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr. ivo. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.ivo. 61. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition.. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated, 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
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BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr, Zvo. f>s. 
PABO THE PRIEST. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
MISS QUILLET. Illustrated. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
IN UEWISLAND. Second Edition. Cr. 

ivo. 6s. 
LITTLE rU'PENNY. A New Edition, td. 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Barnett (Editb A.). A WILDERNESS 

WINNER. Second Edit on. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
Barr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 

A WILDERNESS. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr.irio. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Foiirth 

Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo, 6s, 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 
Beeble (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Belloc(HlIalre). EMMANUELBURDEN, 

MERCHANT. With 36 Illustrations by 

G. K. Chesterton. Second Edition. 

Cr. injo, 6s. 
Benson(E. P.) DODO. Fifteenth Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
THE CAPS IN A. Second Edit. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Benson (Margaret). SUBJECT TO 

YANITY. Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 
Bretherton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr. 

Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE FATE 
OF VALSEC. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Capes (Bernard), Author of 'The Lake of 
Wine.' THE EXTRAORDINARY CON- 
FESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE. TAtrd 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed, Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Charlton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. _ , 

Cfaesney (Weatherby). THE TRAGEDY 
OF THE GREAT EMERALD. Cr. 
Svo, 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Shilling Novels. _ 

CorelU (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. TwentySeventh Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s, 



VENDETTA. Twenty-Fifth Ediiian. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s, 
THELMA. Thirty,Seventh Edition. Cr.Zvo, 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fonrteenih. Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. Fifteenth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-second 

Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifty-second 

Edition, Cr Zvo. 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Tenth 

Edition. Cr, Zvo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY, isath Thousand. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. Eleventh Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s 
THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
BOY: a Sketch. Ninth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
C.\MEOS Twcfth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs. Everard). See Sara Jeannette 

Duncan. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 

THE O'RUDDV. CrZvo 6s. 
Crockett (S. R.), Author of "The Raiders,' 

etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
JOHANNA. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 3s. 6d. 
Crosble (Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. ^o. 3J. 6d. 
Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. S/DO. 6s, 
Doyle (A. Conan), Author of 'Sherlock 

Holmes,' ' The White Company,' etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. See also Shilling Novels. 
Pindlater(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fi/th Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
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Pittdlater (Mary), A NARROW WAY. 

Third Edition. Cr, Zvo- ts. 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Pitzpatrick (K.) THE WEANS AT 

RuWALLAN. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Francis (M. E.)- STEPPING WEST- 

WARD. .!iecond Edit on. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Praser (Mrs. Hueh), Author of The Stolen 

Emperor.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Edition. Crofwn Svo. 6s. 
Puller-Maltland (Ella), Author of ■ The 

Day Bookof Bethia Hardacre.' BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Qates (Eleanor), Author of 'The Bi.igraphv 

of a Prairie Girl.' THE PLOW- WOMAN. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Qerard (Dorothea), Author of ' Lady Baby.' 
HOLY MATRIMONY. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE BRIDr.E OF LIFE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Qlssint; (Qeoree), Author of ' Demos, ' In 

the Year of Jubilee,' etc. THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
aieilt (Charles). HUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 3^. 6d. 
Hamilton (M.), Author of 'Cut Laurels.' 

THE FIRST CLAIM. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. J- ourteenth Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. Tiuel/th Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 
THE SCHOLAR'S DAUGHTER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Harrod (p.) (Prances Porbes Robertson). 

THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 
Herbertson (Agnes 0.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
HIchens (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
FELIX. Fifth E iition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WITH THE FAN. Sixth 

Edition. Cr, Svo, 6s, 
BYEWAYS. Cr, Svo. 6s. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Fifteenth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. S-.ic. 6s. 



THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Tenth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s., 
A CHANGE OF AIR, Sixth Edition. 

Cr, Svo, 6s, 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s, 
PHROSO. Illustrated by H. R. Millar. 

Sixth Edition, Cr, Svo, 6s. 
SIMON DALE. Illustrated. Seventh Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
QUISANTE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES Cr, Svo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illus- 
trated. Fourth Edition, t r, Svo, 6s, 
Hope (Graham), Author of ' A Cardinal and 

his Conscience,' etc., etc. THE LADY 

OF LYTE. Second Edition, Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Housman (Clemence). THE LIFE OF 

SIRAGLOVALEDEGALIS. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Hyne (C, J. Cutcllffe), Author of 'Captain 

Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Tiuenty-Minth Edition. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition:, Cr, 

Svo. 3s, 6d, 
A MASTER OF CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr, Svo, ^s, 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. js. 6d. 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Eighth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 3.V. 6d. 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 3J. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo. 3J. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. 

Seventh Edition. Cr. Svo. 3J. 6d. 
James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr. 

Svo, 6s. 
Kester (Vaughan). THE FORTUNES 

OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Lawless (Hon. Emily). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Le Queux (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. Third Edition. Cr. 

Svo, 6s, 
THE CLOSED BOOK. Third Edition. 

Cr, Svo, ft. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

Illustrated. Thitd Edition. Cr.ivo. is. 
BEHIND THE THRONE. Third Eailiou. 

Cr. Bve, 6s^ 
Levett-Ycats (S.). ORRAIN. Second 

EditioH. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
London (Jark), Author of ' The Call of the 

Wild,' 'Ttie Sea Wolf,' etc. WHITE 

FANG. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Lucas (E. v.). LISTENER'S LURE : An 

Oblique Narration. Crown Zvo. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Lyall (Edna). DERRICK VAUGHAN, 

NOVELIST, ^2nd Thousand. Cr. i^vo. 

iS. 6d. 
M'Carthy (Justin H.), Author of ■ If I were 

King.' THE LADY OF LOYALTY 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 

ivo. 6s. 
THE DRYAD. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
Macdonald (Ronald). THE SEA MAID. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6t. 
A HUMAN TRINITY. Second Edition. 

Cr. ivo. 6s. 
Hbicnauehtan (S.). THE FORTUNE OF 
, CHRISTINA MACNAB. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. 8z/(7. 6s. 
Malet (Lucas). COLONEL ENDERBY'S 

WIFE. Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 

Editioft. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fifteenth Edition. 

Cr. two. 6s. 
THE CARISSIMA. Fifth Edition. Cr. 

THe'gATELESS barrier. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr two. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALM AD Y. Seventh Eiiition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Mann(Mrs.M. E.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A Nov Edition. 

Cr. t-vo. 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A New Edition. 

Cr. iivo. 6s. 
THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition. Cr. &vo. 6s. 
Marriott (Cliarles), Author of 'The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Second Edition. 

iVlSiMRIchard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. .Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 



A DUEL. Cr Svo. 6s. 

IN THE StRVICE OF LOVE. Third 

Edition. Cr. Sz'o. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Mason (A. E. Vf.), Author of 'The Four 

Feathers,' etc. CLEMENTINA. lUus- 

trated. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Matliers (Helen), Author of ' Comiu' thro' 

the Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. Svo. 

6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Second Edition. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 
TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 
Maxwell (W. B.), Author of 'The Ragged 

Mess nger.' VIVIEN. Eighth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Eiiition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 

t on. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
ODD LEi^GTHS. Second Ed. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Meade (L. T.). DRIFT. Second Eattion. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
RESURGAM. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Melton (I^.). C/ESAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Meredith (Eilis). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Miller (Estiier). LIVING LIES. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
'Miss Moliy' (The Author of). THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Mitford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sixth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 3^. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Thii d Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Montresor (F. F.), Author of 'Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Morrison (Artliur). TALES OF MEAN 

S I'REETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAGO. Fifth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
TO LONDON TOWN. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. Svo. &s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 

tfon. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Nesbit (E.). (Vlrs. K. Bland). THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Norris (W. E.). HARRY AND URSULA. 

Second Ed Hon. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Ollivant (Alfred). OVVD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Ninth 

Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 
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Oppenheim (B. Phillips). MASTER OF 

MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
Oxenham (John), Author of ' Barbe of 

Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
THE GATE OF THE DESERT. Fi/tk 

Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 

in photogravure by Harold Copping. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

by Harold Copping. Third Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
Pain (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Parker (Qllbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sij:th Edition. Cr. Szio. 6s. 
MRS. FALCHION. Fifth Edition. Cr.ivo. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Tlurd Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 

trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. &vo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME lOPONTIAC: 

The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 
trated. Fifteenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition. Cr. Szio. 6s. 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. y. 6d. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 

lions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

Cr. Ivo. 6s. 
Phlllpotts (Eden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8v<7. 6s. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s, 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Btio. 6s. 
SONS OF THE MORNING. .Second 

Edition. Cr. Bzio. 6s. 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. Szio. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN Fourth Edition. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. Si'o. 6s. 

THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bve. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. ,. 

Pickthall (Marmaduke). SAID THE 
FISHERMAN Sixth Edition. Cr. Sot. 
6s. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



'Q,' Author of 'Dead Man's Rock.' THE 

WHITE WOLF. Second Edition. Cr. 

ivo. 6s, 
THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Rawson (Maud Stepney), Author of 'A 

Lady of the Regency.' 'The Labourer's 

Comedy,' etc. THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 

SHEILA. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Ridge (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
ERB. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A SON OF TH e STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr, Svo. js. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New Edition. 

Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
SECRETARY TO BAYNE, M.P. Cr. Svo. 

THE WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Roberts (C. 0. D.).' THE HEART OF 
THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Svo. 3s. 6d. 

Russell (W. Clark). MY DANISH 
SWEETHEART. Illustrated. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. 6vo. 6s. 

ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. S»o, 61. 
See also Books for Boys and Girls. 

Sergeant (Adeline). BARBARA'S 
MONEY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Seamd 
Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s, 

THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 
Cr, Svo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Shannon. (W.F. THE MESS DECK. 
Cr. Svo. 3^. 6d, 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Shelley (Bertha). ENDERBY. Third Ed. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Sidgwick (Mrs. Alfred), Author of ' Cyn- 
thia's Way.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 
Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Third Ed. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Sonnichsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Sunbury (Qeorge). THE HA'PENNY 
MILLIONAIRE. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 

Urquhart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

Waineman (Paul). THE SONG OF THE 
FOREST. Cr. Svo. 61. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Waltz (E. C). THE ANCIENT LAND. 
MARK : A Kentucky Romance. Cr. Svo. 
6s. * 
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Watson (H. B. Marriott). ALARUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr. Sto. 6i. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third Eaitim. 

Cf. ivo. 6s. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illus- 

trations by Frank Craig. Third Mdttion. 

Cr.Svo. 6s. 
THE HIGH TOBY. With a Frontispiece. 

Third Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 

Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Wells (H. a.), THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 

Weyman (Stanley), Authorof A Gentleman 

of France.' UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

With Illustrations by R. C. Woodville. 

Tv.€Htieth Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
White (Stewart E.), Authorof ' The Blazed 

TraiO CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 

Romance of the Free Trail. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo. 6s. 
White (Percy). THE SYSTEM. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PATIENT MAN. Second Edition. 

Cr. tvo. 6s. 
Wllllonis (Margery). THE BAR. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. 



Williamson (Mrs. C. N.), Author of ' The 
Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE 
OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 6t. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr.Bm. 6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Williamson (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: Being the 
Romance of a Motor Car. Illustrated. 
Sixtrenth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 
Eighth Edition. Cr, ?,vo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 
i6 Illustrations. Eighth Edit. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. Fourth Edition. 
Illustrated. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Ninth Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. Third Ed. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Wyllorde (Dolt), Author of 'Uriah the 
Hittite.' THE PATHWAY OF THE 
PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr. %vo. 6s. 



Authorof 'Miss Molly.' THE GREAT 

RECONCILER. 
Bolfonr (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
Barine-Gould(S.). MRS. CURGENVEN 

OFCURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow (Jane), Author of 'Irish Idylls.' 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartrom (George). THIRTEEN EVEN- 

INGS. 
Benson (E. P.), Author of ' Dodo. THE 

CAPSINA 
Bowles (G. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND 
Brooke (Emma). THE POET'S CHILD. 
BanocV(Sliiin P.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE SQUIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Burton (J. Bloundelle). THE CLASH 

OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE 'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



Methnen's Shilling Novels 

Cr. 8vo. Cloth, IS. nei. 



Capes (Bernard). AT A WINTER'S 

FIRE. 
Chesney (Weatherby). THE BAPTIST 

RING. 
THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 

THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
CIlif ord (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
Cobb, Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
Collingwood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 

OF THE 'JULIET.' 
Cornford (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER. 

SITY. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. 
Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C. E.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
Dickinson (Evelyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Duncan (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT. 
A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus- 
trated. 
Embree (C. P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 

Illustrated. 
Fenn (Q. Manvllle). AN ELECTRIC 

SPARK. 
A DCfUBLE KNOT. 
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PindUter (Jane H.). A DAUGHTER OF 

STRIFE. 
Pitzstephen (Q.). MORE KIN THAN 

KIND. 
Fletcher (J. S.). DAVID MARCH. 
LUCIAN THE DREAM ^ R. 
Forrest (R. E.). THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL. 
Francis (M. E.). MISS ERIN. 
Gallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
Qerard (Dorothea). THINGS THAT 

HAVE HAPPENED. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
THE SUPREME CRIME. 
aUchrist(R. Murray). WILLOWBRAKE. 
aianville (Ernest). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S TREASURE. 
Qordon (Jullen). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD'S PEOPLE. 
Qoss (C. F.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
Gray (E. M'Queen). MY STEWARD. 

SHIP. 
Hales (A. O.). JAIR THE APOST.\TE. 
Hamilton (Lord Ernest). MARYHAMIL. 

TON. 
Harrison (Mrs. Burton). A PRINCESS 

OFTHEHII.LS. Illustrated. 
Hooperd.). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Hough (Emerson). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE. 
'lota* (Mrs. Caffyn). ANNE MAULE- 

VERER. 
Jepson (Edgar). THE KEEPERS OF 

THE PEOPLE. 
Ifeary (C. F.). THE JOURNALIST. 
Kelly (Florence Finch). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. 
Lanebrldge (V.) and Bourne (C. H.). 

THE VALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
Linden (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTI- 
MENT. 
Lorimer (Norma). JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
Lush (Charles K.). THE AUTOCRATS. 
Macdonell (Anne). THE STORY OF 

TE)R£SA 
Macgrath (Harold). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 
Mackie (Pauline Bradford). THE VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Marsh (Richard). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 
MayalKJ. W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 

SYREN. 
Meade (L. T.). RESURGAM. 
Monkhouse (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 
Moore (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 



Nesbit, E. (Mrs. Bland). THE LITER- 
ARY .SENSE. 
Norris(W. E.). AN OCTAVE. 
MATTHEW AUSTIN. 
THE DESPOTIC LADY. 
Ollphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE TWO MARY'S. 
Pondered (M. L.'. AN ENGLISHMAN. 
Penny (Mrs. Frank). A MIXED MAR. 

AGE. 
Phlllpotts (Eden). THE STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY FREE. 
Pryce (Richard). TIME AND THE 

WOMAN. 
Randall (John). AUNT BETHIA'S 

BUTTON. 
Raymond (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR. 

LING. 
Rayner (Olive Pratt). ROSALBA. 
Rhys (Grace). THE DIVERTED VIL- 
LAGE. 
Rickert (Edith). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 

SWAMP. 
Roberton(M. H.). A GALLANT QUAKER. 
Russell, (W. Clark). ABANDONED. 
Saunders (Marshall). ROSE A CHAR. 

LITTE. 
Sergeant (Adeline). ACCUSED AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. , 
THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. 
Shannon (W. F.). JIM TWELVES. 
Stephens (R. N.). AN ENEMY OF THE 

KING. 
Strain (E. H.). ELMSLIE'S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Esmfe). CHRISTALLA 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 
Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 
S wif t ( Beniamin). SORDON. 
SIREN CITY. 
Tanqueray (Mrs. B. M.). THE ROYAL 

QUAKER. 
Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 

LIFE 
Trafford-Taunton (Mrs.E.W.). SILENT 

DOMINION. 
Upward (Allen). ATHELSTANE FORD. 
Waineman (Paul). A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 
Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. 
'Zack.' TAJ,ES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 



t ICTION 
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The Getting Well of Dorothy. By Mrs. 

W. K. Clifford. Seconti Edition. 
Only a Guakd.Room Dog. By Edith E. 

Cuthell. 
The Doctor of the Juliet. By Harry 

GoUinswood. 
Little Peter. By Lucas Malet. Second 

Edition. 
Mastes Rockafellar's Voyage. By W, 

Clark Kussell, Third Eaition. 
The Secret of Madamk de Monluc. By 

the Author of " Mdlle. Mori." 



Books for Boys and Girls 

Illustrated. Crown 8ve. 3^. 6(f. 



SvD Helton : Or, the Boy who would not yc 

to Sea. By G. Manville Fenn. 
The Red Gkange By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Girl of the People. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
Hepsy Gipsy. By L. T. Meade, aj. 6d, 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade 

Second Edition. 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. £ 

Mann. 
When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. E 

Mann. 



Act6. 

The Adyentuees of Captain Pamfhile. 

Amaury. 

The Bird or Fate. 

The Black Tulip. 

The Castle *f Eppstein. 

Catherine Blum. 

Cecile. 

The Chevalier D'Harmental. Double 

volume. 
Chicot the Jester. Being the first part of 

The Lady of Monsoreau. 
Conscience. 
The Convict's Son. 
The Corsican Brothers ; and Otho the 

Archer. 
Crop-Eared Jacquot. 
The Fencing Master. 
Fernande. 
Gabriel Lambert. 
Georgfs. 
The Great Massacre. Being the fir-st part of 

Queen Margot. 
Henri de Navarre. Being the second part 
of Queen Margot. 



The Novels of Alexandre Dumas 

Price 6d, Double yotumest is, 

H£LkNE DE Chaverny. 



Being the first par 

of the Regent's Daughter. 
Louise de la VALLifeRE. Being the fits 

part of The Vicomte de Bragelonne 

Double Volume. 
MAtTRE Adam. 
The Man in the Iron Mask. Beinj 

the second part of The Vicomte di 

Bragelonne. Double volume. 
The Mouth of Hell. 
Nanon. Double volume. 
Pauline ; Pascal Bruno ; and Bontekoe. 
P&RE La Ruine. 
The Prince of Thieves. 
The Reminiscences or Antony. 
Robin Hood. 

The Snowball and Sultaketta. 
Svlvandire. 

"Tales of the Supernatural. 
The Three Musketeers. With 

Introduction by Andrew Lang. 

volume. 
Twenty Years After. Double volume. 
The Wild Duck Shooter. 
The Wolf-Leader. 



a Ion] 
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Metlinen's Sixpenny Books 



LOVE AND LOUISA. 
PRIDE AND PRE- 



Albanesl (E. M.). 
Austen (Jane). 

JUDICE. 

Baeot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Barfour (Andrew). BY STROKE OF 

SWORD. 
Barlnsr-Gould (S.). FURZE BLOOM. 
CHEAl" JACK ZITA. 
KITTY ALONE. 
URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 
NOEMI. 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. 
THF, FROBISHERS. 
WINEFRED. 
Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER, 

JOURNALIST. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 



THE MUTABLE MANY. 
Benson (E. p.). DODO. 
Bronte (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 
Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART 01 

JAPAN. 
Barton (J. Bloundelle). ACROSS THI 

SALT SEAS. 
Caffyn (Mrs)., ('Iota'). ANNE MAULE 

VERER. 
Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE Ol 

WINE. 
Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH Ol 

SU.VIMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Connell (F. Norreys). THE NIGGEI 

KNIGHTS. 
Corbett (Julian). A BUSINESS It 

GREAT WATERS. 
Croker (Mrs. B. M.). PEGGY OF THI 

BARTONS. 
A STATE SECRET. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



ANGEL. 

JOHANNA. 

DBBto fAHghierl). THE VISION OF 

DANTE (Gary). 
Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 

LAMP. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 

OF CONSOLATION. 
THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 
Eliot (Qeoree). THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. 
Plndlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 

GRAVRS OF BALGOWRIE. 
Qallon (Tom). RICKERBY'S FOLLY. 
QaskelKMrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
Gerard (Dorothea). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 
aissins(aeorg;e). THE TOWN TR.AVEL- 

LER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 
Qlanvllle (Ernest). THE INCAS 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 
aieig (Charles). HUNTER'S CRUISE. 
Qrlmm (The Brothers). GRIMM'S 

FAIRY TALES. Illustrated. 
Hope (Anthony). A MAN OF MARK. 
A CHANGE OF AIR, 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 

THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 
Hornung (E. W.). DEAD MEN TELL 

NO TALES. 
Ingraham (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 

DAVID. 
LeQueux(W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSTER. 
Levett-Veats (S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
Linton (E. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
Lyall(Bdna). DERRICK VAUGHAN. 
Malet(Lucas). THF, CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 
Mann (Mrs. M. E.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 
Marchmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 
Marryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE. 

iACOB FAITHFUL. 
larsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 
PEERAGE. 
THE GODDESS. 
THE JOSS. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 



Mason (A. E. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Helen). HO N EY. 

GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

SAM'S SWEETHKART. 

Meade (Mrs. L. T.). DRIFT. 

MItford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. 
Montresor (F. F.). THE ALIEN. 
Moore (Arthur). THE GAV DECEIVERS. 
Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 

THE WALL. 
Nesblt(E.). THE RED HOUSE. 
Norrls(W. E.). HIS GRACE. 
GILES INGILBY. 
THE CRKDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
LORD LEONARD. 
MATTHEW AUS UN. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. 
01iphant(Mr8.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
Oppenheim (E. Phillips). MASTER OF 

MEN. 
Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTES. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTIAC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 
Phlllpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
'Q.' THE WHITE WOLF. 
Ridge (W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 
LOST PROPKRTY. 
GEORGE AND THE GENERAL. 
Russell (W. Clark). A MARRIAGE AT 

SEA. 
ABANDONED. 

MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 
Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LUVE THAT OVERCAME. 
Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 

Illustrated. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 

Illustrated. 
ASK MAMMA. Illustrated. 
Valentine (Major E. S.). VELDT AND 

LAAGER. 
Walford (Mrs. L. B.). MR. SMITH. 
( OUS I NS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Wallace (General Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR G JD. . 

Watson (H. B. Marriot). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 
Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 
WelIs(H.G.). THESTOLEN BACILLUS. 
White (Percy). A PASSIONATE 

PILGRIM. 
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